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nnrTBD it woodfall in> eixdib, 



TO 



THE ENGLISH CONGREGATION AT ROME, 



(FEBRUARY — MAT, I860;) 



THE MOST 'BEAUTIFUL FLOCK* I EVER SHEPHERDED; 



IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF THE DAYS 



WHICH THEIR KINDNESS MADE PASSING SWEET TO ME: 



AND WITH A HUMBLE PRAYER 



THAT, TO 80ME MEMBERS OF THAT FLOCK AT LEAST, 



THE IMPERFECT MINI8TRATIONS OF THOSE DAYS 



MAY NOT HATE BEEN UNBLESSED. 



Oriel, 1861. 
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PREFACE. 



In strictness, these were not u Letters from Borne." A 
traveller who resides bat a short time in that wondrous city, 
has no leisure to prepare Letters for the press. Scarcely is 
he able to jot down, with punctuality, the impressions of 
the passing hour; especially if, to every other claim on his 
time, are superadded the duties, — (let me rather say, the 
privileges,) — of a Chaplain. The title of the present 
volume, nevertheless, sufficiently describes its general cha- 
racter. Its miscellaneous contents must be ascertained from 
an inspection of the headings of its chapters. 

At Borne indeed, in the present instance, the intention 
of some day publishing anything about Borne, was but 
faintly entertained, if at all. Friends put such thoughts 
into one's head. The present writer, even on his return to 
England, by no means contemplated so serious a respon- 
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sibility as a volume. It was at first only intended, briefly, 
to call attention to a few matters of interest, — the Codex 
Vaticanus, the modern Eomish Services, certain Inscrip- 
tions from the Catacombs. Bnt a series of Letters, when 
once begun, has a strange tendency to grow. Twenty of 
those now published, (No. II. to No. XXI.,) nnder the 
title of " Letters to Home Friends," appeared in the " Guar- 
dian," between August 15th, 1860, and January 2nd, 1861 ; 
thus enjoying the advantage of a wide and important cir- 
culation. They attracted such favourable notice, and a 
republication of the entire series was so strenuously recom- 
mended; that the intention was at last seriously entertained. 
Such has been the history of the present volume, — which 
would have been a less imperfect performance but that a 
very slender amount of available leisure could be bestowed 
upon it. Several Letters however have been added; and 
the former twenty have been carefully revised throughout. 
It is hoped that the fac-similes of early Christian Epitaphs 
from the Catacombs, and other Monuments, with which 
these pages have been enriched, will secure for them a more 
than ephemeral interest. 

Some apology should perhaps be offered for the very 
unlearned character of the present volume : but in truth, 
with the exception of two of the letters, (Nos. II. and 
III.), it has been the writer's desire throughout to address 
intelligent, rather than learned readers. Hence the pecu- 
liar character of the last three letters ; which are intended to 
embody a popular reply to the popular objections made by 
Romanists or Romanizers against our own Branch of the 
Catholic Church. 



Houghton Conquest, 
Sept. yth, 1801. 
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LETTER I. 

THE ANCIENT AND THE MODERN METHOD OF CONTINENTAL TRAVEL. — 
CHAPEL OF ST. GERVAIS, AT ROUEN. — ANCIENT CHAPEL AT LYONS. — 
SCENERY ABOUT VIENNE. — AVIGNON. — ARLES. — ARRIVAL AT ROME. — A 
DAY AT OSTIA. 

To Miss Anna C, and Miss Gertrude M. Rose. 

My dearest little girls, 

When Peter Heylyn, in 1 G54, published " A full relation 
of two journeys, the one into the main-land of France, the 
other into some of the adjacent islands; performed and di- 
gested into six hooks/' — (as if he had been composing an 
Epic poem!) — he began with some remarks on " The 
nature of the sea" He had so much to say about the 
winds, and the waves, and even the fishes, between Dover 
and Dieppe, — (indeed he had leisure to become acquainted 
with all three, inasmuch as he was thirty-nine hours in 
crossing the channel,) — that it is quite a relief, on reaching 
page 0, to find that he ever got to France at all. 

Your uncle is not going to imitate Peter Heylyn. Conti- 
nental travelling has long since lost its strangeness to Eng- 
lish people ; and so long as a man keeps to the beaten road, 
a journey to Rome no longer affords scope for romantic ad- 
venture. Between St. Paul's and St. Peter's, you could not 

B 



2 CONTINENTAL TRAVELLING. [Lw- 

even lose your portmanteau, if you were to try. It is quite 
distressing to find tbe avenues for a picturesque inoident 
everywhere so effectually blocked up. "Clean cab?" — is 
shouted to you at Borne, as you descend the Piazza di 
Spagna steps, by one whose knowledge of English literature 
is restricted to that pair of monosyllables. " Beautiful cas- 
cade ! " — remarks the guide at Tivoli, who yet cannot advanoe 
one step further in the way of conversation. What wonder 
if an Englishman in the streets of Paris, when he appeals, 
(in his very best French,) for the redress of some petty 
grievance, to a ' Commissaire,' is met with a reproachful re- 
monstrance? "Och, — yen air Anglish mans! Then what 
for yeu nat talk to me Anglaso ?" 

A mighty convenience, no doubt, Continental Railway tra- 
velling must be allowed to be; but it has its own abundant 
drawbacks. To spin along from place to place at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour, is not the way to understand even 
the general features of a country. You enter a capital at 
its wrong end, — stop where you ought not, and do not stop 
where you ought, — can no more become acquainted with a 
lovely scene than with the slide of a magic lantern if the show- 
man is impatient, — are practically often compelled to travel 
by night, — and are treated to a geological inspection of the 
strata, the moment you get among hills and are most de- 
sirous to contemplate tbe surface of the earth. — When at 
last you do come to a halt, it is sure to be at a place where 
all is painfully well known ; and where everything is ready 
done to your hand in " Murray." 

And yet, to a watchful eye and ear, it is impossible to get 
over many yards of foreign ground without noticing some- 
thing of sufficient interest even for a written memorandum ; 
and such memoranda are generally found to interest those 
who never saw one's face, and care nothing for one perso- 
nally. At Rouen, after conducting me down a long flight 
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of eteps into the subterranean church of St. Gervais, the 
sous-sacristan left me to ring the 12 o'clock bell. Another 
bell, (for early mass,) which generally woke me at G in the 
morning, supplied a further illustration of an English usage 
of forgotten origin. A thoughtful spirit cannot even con- 
template Dieppe, (to proceed no further,) as it first meets the 
eye, — so picturesque and peculiar in its architectural out- 
lines, — without being impressed for life by the utter seve- 
rance which may be effected by a few miles of intermediate 
sea. In fact, setting foot on French soil, to an attentive 
observer, is really like getting into a new world; so dis- 
similar is everything, — costume, language, manners, aspect, 
architecture, religion. However, even if nothing of the 
kind were the case ; if there were a turnpike road all the 
way to Borne ; it would be natural to write somewhat of a 
preliminary kind in a preliminary letter: and so I have 
determined to throw together a few of the impressions which 
survive most vividly in my memory, at the end of a year 
and a half; and to address the miscellaneous result to your 
dear little selves. 

That subterranean chapel of St. Gervais, which I spoke of 
just now, iff a very extraordinary relic. It reminded me of 
the crypt of St. Peters in-tbe-East at Oxford; but it is far 
more ancient The proportions of it ore 12 paces by 
6, with a semicircular apse beyond, which is l£ feet 
higher than the floor of the body of the chapel. The 
chapel, being divided by an arch, (which, like the roof, 
is semicircular,) is made to consist as it were of nave and 
chancel. A stone seat surrounds the little edifice, — the 
part of the seat in the apse being a few inches higher than 
the part in the chancel ; and this last being higher than the 
seat in the nave. A semicircular recess in the wall, (one on 
the north, another on the south,) exactly resembling the 
arooeolium of the Catacombs, is on either side of the west 
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4 MARGUERITE LA BARGE. [fcn- 

end of this chapel: while another recess, 8 feet square, 
(a large square hole in fact,) is on either aide of the 
ohanoeL The whole carries one back to a very remote 
period, I am persuaded. It was more like one of the ex* 
cavated chapels in the Catacombs than anything I have 

ever seen elsewhere The cimeti&re adjoining the 

church of St Gervais occupies the site of the ancient 
Monastery, where William the Conqueror went to die. As 
for the little circular crypt which was the scene of the eon* 
finement and death of Fothinus, at Lyons, it will hardly 
bear description : while the ancient subterranean chapel of 
Sts. Alexander, Ireneeus, and Epipodius, also at Lyons, 
dwells on my memory chiefly on account of the following 
affecting inscription which may be traced on a stone in the 
floor of a chapel adjoining : — 

"D.O.M. Ci gist Damoselle Marguerite La Barge de 
Lyon, deced6e le 80 Dec. 1692, agee de 45 ans, a qui Ton 
na (sic) permi d'6lire sa sepulthure dans oe lieu sainot on (?) 
& cause de la vie penitente quelle y amende lespace de neuf 
ans pour estre eternellement unie aux martyrs de oette 
6glise quelle a si fidellement prte pendant sa vie. — Bequi- 
escat in pace. Amen." 

Poor creature ! to have been incarcerated in that dark 
hole for nine long years, from the age of 80 to 45. What 
a burning desire must she have experienced, to be, when 
she departed, 'with Christ '! The solemn certainty that I 
beheld the scene of that recent act of intense devotion 
moved me far more than the tradition, (necessarily a falter- 
ing one,) concerning the chapel of Ireneeus and the rest. 

We shall pet to Rome by-and-by. I cannot forbear tell- 
ing you how exquisitely agreeable, even in winter, is the 
scenery all about Vienne. Indeed, the colours of winter, 
if the sun is but shining on them, — the rich browns, the 
soft greys and pale yellows, — even in Englaud, always seem 
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to me more beautiful than those of summer. In the 6unny 
south, you get besides projecting roofs of dull yellowish red 
surmounting white walls, above which they cast broad 
shadows : and, oh the occasion I am thinking of, the Rhone 
kept beautifully in sight, with its ruffled, and sometimes 
even rough waters of the palest turquoise green, flowing 
over a bed of yellowish shingle ; which by the way is the 
prevailing soil over which the railway runs all the way to 
Avignon. (If ever you go over that ground, be sure you 

fight for the west, or Rhone side of the carriage.) 

Too lovely a spot, (I said to myself,) for Pontius Pilate to 
have been banished to ! These then were the hills among 
which that troubled conscience retired ! . . . . The whole 
place seemed to me full of nothing but him. Truly, the 
thought that I was looking on the sights with which he was 
once familiar, filled my heart so full, that there was hardly 
room even for the image of those early Martyrs, whose 
precious memorial-letter is one of the few authentic remains 
of the first age of the Christian Church. 

You cannot imagine what an interesting town Avignon is; 
so full of picturesque and narrow curvilinear streets. Lyons, 
with all its interest, is still but an. imitation of Paris; and 
Paris is only a beautiful London. But at Avignon you feel 
that you have got far away from common associations, and 
are in another world. Rouen is picturesque and interesting 
enough for anybody; but at Avignon you know that you have 
got into the south. The only nuisance there is the wind. 
It was blowing a hurricane when we entered the city, aud 
the tocsin was ringing to give notice of a conflagration. 
Chimneys were being hurled down, and windows broken. 

Some persons call the wind ' Boraaque: ' but the common 
name for it is ' Mistrael.' At Lyons, it is called * Bise.' It 
upset the omnibus at Marseille, and really was such a visita- 
tion as I had never witnessed before in my life. I still hear 
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the old custode of the Museum: — "Voas ne pouvez pas 
idler la haut, aujourd'hui/* — in reply to an announcement 
that I was impatient to see the Cathedral. " Je oon9ois. 
Mais oil est la Cathldrale?" "0 la haut,— tout pres da 
Palais des Papes." " Mais je dois au moins aller voir la 
Cath6drale!" " O d table /" — and he collapsed as he said 
the word 9 staggering from leg to leg, and making a dreadful 
face, just as if some one had struck him a deadly blow in the 
stomach. And really it was no joke. I thought I should 
have been blown away. The only plan was to embrace the 
wall, and creep along like a cat. 

The Cathedral is a curious though disappointing structure: 
but the votive offerings within are numerous and singular, — 
especially the fashion of hanging up worsted cords. When 
ill, persons procure cords which have been blessed; bind 
them about their persons; and when recovered, offer them up 
to the Virgin, — who is the presiding deity at Avignon, 
as elsewhere in countries of the Roman obedience. — The 
Palace of the Popes is very interesting indeed, though re- 
duced to a mere barrack, and therefore nasty enough. But 
it requires little imagination to fill up the outlines supplied 
by the sombre feudal ruin, — half dungeon, half fortress, 
and no palace at all: abounding too in horrible stories, 
which the guide, (a soldier from Sebastopol,) delighted in 
making hideous. It was a relief to get into the two 
chapels, and to scan the mutilated frescoes on their walls. 
More refreshing however was the view from the windows of 
square tower, colled La Glaciere. In the far distance 
splendidly uprose M. Ventoux; and all in front was seen 
the city, — an exquisite panorama. As it lay stretched out 
peacefully in the evening sunshine, it was impossible to behold 
it, and to suppress an exclamation of delight and admira- 
tion. There was the lUione too, of so exquisite a tint! and 
everything so ravishiugly beautiful as to colour and outline; 
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.... But" the air of desolation and desertion was what 
struck me most. I thought that perhaps this might he a 
consequence, in part, of the storm of wind which was 
raging, and which rendered walking disagreeable and even 
difficult: but the guide said it was always so. Avignon, he 
said, reminded him of Sebastopol after the siege. And 
really, the place has a kind of bombarded, slightly ruinous 
air; or at least it wears a look of decadence; which, su- 
peradded to so much of indescribable beauty and softness, 
inspires a tender and soothing sentiment, by no means uncon- 
genial to one who comes from a scene of lusty life. I gazed 
and gazed, and could not help returning to gaze again. 

The dialect of Avignon is altogether peculiar, and differs 
so considerably on the two sides of the city, that a speaker 
is detected in 9 moment. It is singular to find in a town 
two distinct languages going on at the same time. A book- 
seller talks to you in French, (with a highly provincial 
accent,) and in the same breath addresses his shopman in 
Patois which no amount of attention enables you to under- 
stand. The Provencal language abounds in proverbs, I 
find; as well as in Christmas Carols, — Noels, which they 
pronounce " Nouv6s." 

The next place was Aries, which I wanted to see chiefly 
because three British Bishops attended the Council which 
was held there, a.d. 314. But I forgot all about the 
Right Reverend bench the instant I entered the mighty oval 
of the ancient Amphitheatre, and began to admire the 
colossal masonry, the excellent contrivance for entrance and 
exit, the effectual protection of the spectators against the 
beasts, the provision that all the spectators should be able 
to see. How those ancient architects, — Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Greeks, Romans, — seem to have built for eternity ! 
And how does all recorded Time seem to shrivel to a span 
while we contemplate their handy-work ! . . . This amphi- 
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theatre was built over, till thirty years ago, an8 still wants 
excavation. What a capital fortress it must have made for 
the Saracens! and what a splendid soene the storm by 
Charles Martel, a thousand years ago, must have been! . . . 
On my way back from Rome, I visited Nismes; and scruple 
not to say that the amphitheatre of that very interesting 
city is well worth inspection even to one who comes fresh 
from the Coliseum. It is wonderfully perfect; and what is 
remarkable, it is still applied to its ancient purpose. Ani- 
mals are baited in the area, or there is a species of exhibition 
going on within it, on Sundays, all through the summer, to 
the present day. 

There are also to be seen at Aries the wrecks of what 
must have been once a most beautiful Theatre. Very ex- 
quisite must all its appointments once have been, to judge 
from the lovely fragments of sculpture which have survived 
the storm of twenty hundred years. The Church of S. 
Trophimus charmed me more, — especially its beautiful 
cloisters. What haunts my memory most, however, is the 
ancient Cemetery of Aries, popularly called ' Aliscamps,' (a 
corruption of Elysii Campi,) — now shamefully desecrated ; 
but Which was in use from Roman times until the seven- 
teenth century. Then came the Revolution ; then came — 
the Railway ; and the locality, sung by Dante and Ariosto, 
became a wilderness of ruined graves. The sarcophagi of 
the ancient inhabitants in pagan times, as well as those of 
the early Christians, were exhumed, and the dead were 
heartlessly rifled. I was particularly affected by the nar- 
rative of the concierge, who, in the ruined church of 
St. Honore pointed to an open leaden coffin in which was a 
oonfused heap of bones and a skull. It was the coffin of a 
girl of 18, which he remembered seeing opened. The teeth 
were all instantly wrenched out for relics, and the poor 
body was despoiled. Traces of the girl's dress were dis- 
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ooverable, and her hair lay on either side of her face. . . • 
One is led to inquire, — What right have men to act thus 
by the dead ? Surely I cannot be peculiar in feeling that 
humanity cries out against these barbarous outrages, (of 
which we have had but too many instances in England!) 
performed on persons who are no longer able to defend 
themselves, and whose natural defenders are away! How 
does it come to pass that St. Cuthbert at Durham, and 
Edward I. at Westminster, and Bishop Fox at Winchester, 
and Charles I. at Windsor, may be pulled about, in turn ? 
What possible warrant can the lapse of a few centuries be 
supposed to convey for the commission of such outrages on 
the repose of the departed? . . . But to come back to 
Aries. You approach the ancient place of tombs through 
two long lines of empty sarcophagi. A more deplorable 
sight I never witnessed in my life. Let any one who dreams 
of being remembered after death, or hopes that the place of 
his rest will be respected, — let such an one go take the walk 
I took on the wintry morning of the 13th February, 1860; 
and he will never be able to forget it while he lives.* 

Well, we must consider that we have passed the sterile 
wilderness which spreads between Aries and Marseille ; and 
made all sorts of observations, as well as indulged in every 
possible form of remark. We have crossed the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, dotted over with pretty little sails, like 
the wings of sea-gulls. We have survived the impertinences 

• Since this was written, I have found on the last leaf of the 
pocket-book I carried with me, something scribbled which showB 
that exactly what is here offered in prose, sought expression on the 
spot in verse : — 

Let him who dreams of quiet after death, — 
And him who, (plumed with high conceit of birth, 
And ancient wealth, and all that makes men strong,) 
Claims for himself, a quite inviolate grave, — 
Go visit Alios ! 
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of Civita Vecchia, and made a sweeping induction, (less in* 
correct than most inductions based on such slender grounds,) 
that we have alighted among a race of beggars : for to call 
them thieves, would be uncivil We have entered Rome, — 
and felt disappointed. But Borne does not care about that 
We shall learn to like Borne well enough, by-and-by «... 
As for the Carnival, (which was at its zenith when I first 
beheld the Corso,) I will not tell you how stupid I thought 
it. Something shall be said on the subject ^m- another oc- 
casion. But I will conclude this letter by describing briefly 
the events of the morrow, — my first day in Borne. ' 

Mr. Thomas, (whom you know,) announced overnight 
that he had a rare treat in store for me. Miss Howard had 
lent him her carriage, and he proposed a day at Ostia, (the 
ancient port of Rome,) where there there had been some 
recent excavations. So next morning, at an early hour, we 
started, — Thomas, Major Oldfield (and his beard), Mr. 
Combe, and I. 

Winding our way across Borne was all pleasant enough. 
So was the exit from the city, which afforded a glimpse at 
the pyramid of Cains Cestius, and the temple of Vesta. 
But after that, it began to rain hard; and we were in an 
open carriage; and the scenery grew more and more hope- 
lessly uninteresting every mile we went I am not slow 
at finding beauty; but really there was none to find. 
Heaved up on our left was the waste campagna,— diversi- 
fied only with an occasional swell in the ground, or by a 
herd of bullocks, or a flock of sheep : shrubs rare, — trees 
rarer, — dwellings rarest of all. On the right, the muddy 
Tiber was to be seen gliding slowly between muddy banks 
skirted by muddy meadows. There was nothing else to 
break the singular monotony of the long joyless drive. A 
leaden sky over-head, and a steady rain. Of course we took 
care to twit Thomas with the " rare treat " he was giving 
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us. At last I took refuge in the thought that we were 
beholding the very sight which must have saddened the 
heart of every Soman soldier who in ancient days turned 
his back on the joys of the capital to start for Greece or for 
Africa, for Britain or for Gaul; the sight which must have 
been seen by every one who in ancient days came to visit 
Borne. This speculation amused me; and it grew more 
vivid as occasional traces of the ancient pavement of the 
Via Ostiensis came to view. I am sure one needed amuse- 
ment : for the road at last grew so execrable that it seemed 
problematical whether we should be able to prosecute our 
journey, — and certainly whether we should ever get to Ostia. 
It was a relief to one's feelings to hear the driver objurgate 
every peasant we met : but unhappily all the objurgation in 
the world was powerless to fill the holes in the road, into 
which every few minutes our wheels went with a bump 
which plunged them into the mire above the axle. I kept 
a sharp look-out all the time in order to ascertain how far 
it would be possible to walk back to Borne, in case of a 
grand crash. However we got to Ostia at the end of 3 or 
4 hours. 

When we arrived there, we found an "Antica Osteria" 
of the humblest description, in which we despatched our 
viands; and now, a bright thought struck Thomas. Some 
half-a-dozen rough fellows were drying themselves and 
drinking, before the fire ; whose huge jack-boots he pro- 
posed that we should hire, in order to see the excavations 
at Ostia (as he said) " with comfort." We bargained for 
the use of these machines at the rate of two pauls a- pair, 
and proceeded to get into them. But it was like putting 
one's leg into a vast rams horn. "Thank you," I said, 
(as my friends strode past me, with the air partly of Italian 
brigands, partly of Cromwellian soldiers :) " you all threo 
look very imposing, to be sure; but I would rather risk the mud 
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as I am." if you could but have seen their faces, at the 
end of twenty minutes, — so cruelly puckered up with some- 
thing between the affectation of high antiquarian enthu- 
siasm, and the reality of ill-concealed anguish resulting 
from a galled instep and tortured heel! They limped 
about, and hung out their tongues, quite piteous for to 
• behold. However, we were all thoroughly delighted with 
what we witnessed, and which far surpassed our expecta- 
tions. It quite made amends for the drive. Next to Pom- 
peii, nothing more curious is to be seen anywhere. Whole 
streets had been excavated, and we stood amidst the remains 
of an ancient palace, with its baths in excellent preserva- 
tion, and its mosaic pavements in perfect order; though 
with an indented surface, as if by the superincumbent 
pressure of the fallen masonry, now cleared away. There 
were bases of columns on every side ; and the ground was 
strewed with bits of precious marble, which sparkled after 
the recent rain. 

We made a short visit to Castel Fusano, hard by ; a noble 
ch&teau, surrounded by a pine forest, and commanding from 
the summit a view of the sea. Then we pushed our way 
back to Borne, after having enjoyed ourselves immensely. 
As we went along, Thomas made us retract all our imper- 
tinences, and confess that the journey to Ostia had been a 

"rare treat" after all So soon does one learn to 

\ forget the petty annoyances of travel ! So vividly, at the 

' end of many months, does one retain the incidents of a 

joyous day like that ! 

Your loving uncle. 
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LETTER II. 

THE CODEX YATICANUS (b). — DESCRIPTION OF THE CODEX. — MAl's Q LAB TO 
EDITION OF THE TEXT. — HIS OCTAVO EDITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
PORTION OF THE SAME CODEX. — THE TBDE METHOD OF EDITING SUCH 
A MANUSCRIPT. 

To the Rev. the Principal of St. Edmund Hall. 

My dear Principal, 

This letter shall be addressed to yourself, because the 
subject of it will be specially interesting to you. 

There is hardly any object in Rome which I was more 
desirous of becoming acquainted with than that famous 
Greek manuscript of the Bible, about which we bad often 
spoken together, and which scholars designate by the second 
letter in the alphabet. Though I saw it several times, I 
never but once had the opportunity of carefully and criti- 
cally inspecting it. How it happened that this one oppor- 
tunity was but of an hour and a half's duration, and fell on 
the very last morning of my stay at Rome,— so that I had 
literally to decide whether I would leave Rome without 
packing up my things, or without making a hasty collation 
of Codex B, — I forbear to explain. It were an uncongenial 
task : an ungracious as well as a most ungraceful proceed- 
ing. Rather would I record that I owed the privilege en- 
tirely to the prompt kindness of one of the most enlight- 
ened scholars and accomplished gentlemen in Rome, — the 
Cavaliero G. B. De Rossi ; concerning whom I may have 
occasion to speak in some future letter, in connection with 
the Roman Catacombs, of which he is the best living in- 
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terpreter. Bat lest my foregoing aUasion should seem to 
convey an imputation where really none is intended, let 
me state in the plainest manner that, as a general rule, I 
experienced the greatest possible indulgence, liberality, and 
consideration from all persons who came in my way at 
Borne ; and that if my Vatican experiences on one occasion, 
presented somewhat of an exception to this remark, there 
had been enough of kindness already shown me to make 
me wish to forget what took place then. I allude to the 
hour and a half so markedly, because it constitutes the only 
apology I am able to offer for having made such a very 
partial collation of the MS. in question, and examined its 
contents so very slightly. An hour and a half soon goes 
when the eye has to find its way through a forest of uncials. 
This was, moreover, such a very anxious and hurried hour 
and a half, that I cannot feel as confident of the accuracy 
of all my observations, as I should have been had there 
been leisure for a second glance at the page before passing 
on. Thus, (to begin with what I am convinced was an in- 
accurate observation,) I find it hastily noted that the Codex 
begins with the words v6\tv ug yijv (Gen. xlvi. 28), and 
ends with afiwpov t<$ 0t<$ Kara (Heb. ix. 14); whereas it 
is evident that I ought to have written that last word with 
aG. 

This famous Codex, then, which is numbered (as all the 
world knows) No. 1200, is a quarto volume, bound in red 
morocco, about four and a half inches thick ; the vellum 
pages being ten and a half inches high, and ten inches 
across. Every page contains three columns, and there are 
about seventeen or eighteen letters in a line. The cali- 
graphy is exquisite, and the MS., though it has not been 
always well used, is in admirable condition. The letters 
are very unlike what is commonly represented ; thus, ten 
lines go into the space occupied by seven which Tischendorf 
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has imitated.* As for the uncouth woodcut in Home's In- 
troduction* it scarcely gives any idea of the Codex Vati- 
canus at all : even the representation in Sylvestre 8 PaUo- 
graphie Universelle, is anything but accurate. And the 
same must be said of the fac-simile which Mai has given 
of an entire column. It gives quite a wrong notion of the 
original, which more resembles in the general character of 
the letters one of the ancient rolls found at Herculaneum 
than anything else. There is no space between any of the 
words; nor was there, I believe, originally, a single capital 
letter to be seen in the volume from one end to the other. 
No part of the MS. has at any time been miniated. There 
is an occasional division into paragraphs ; but for several 
consecutive pages the writing is often continuous. Thus, 
although every descent in the genealogies (St. Matt. i. and 
St Luke iii.) — each of the Beatitudes (St. Matt, v.) — and 
each of the Parables in St. Matt. xiii. — is, if I remember 
rightly, contained in a separate paragraph; there is no 
break, I think, after St. Matt. xvii. 22, and 24, until yon 
reach ch. xx. 17. 

The plan of the transcriber was to write each book 
steadily on, column by column, until he finished it There 
he broke off, leaving the rest of that column blank; and 
(with one memorable exception, to be specified hereafter) 
he began the next book at the head of the next column. 
There is, therefore, only one entire column left blank in the 
whole MS. 

Such is the celebrated Vatican Codex; and even from 
this description, its very high antiquity may be inferred. 
It is essentially unlike our famous Codex Alexandrinus (A), 
preserved in the British Museum. Even externally, the 
two codices present many striking points of contrast The 
• Ed. 7iiia, 1^1). p. exxxiv. * Vol. II., P. I., p. 102. 
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pages of the latter are thirteen inches high, though bat ten 
across. There are hut two columns in a page ; and every 
line, on an average, contains 24 letters. The space occu- 
pied by sixteen lines of B are occupied by only fifteen lines of 
A; but the letters in the latter oodex seem much larger 
than those of the former. The whole of Codex A is broken 
up into paragraphs, corresponding with the sections of 
Eusebius, to whose canons the margin contains conspicuous 
references. Capital letters of different sizes abound ; not, 
however, at the beginning of the first word of each section, 
but at the beginning of the first entire line. Vermilion is 
introduced abundantly. Thus, the first verse of St. John's 
Gospel is miniated; the beginning of the Acts, down to 
the first syllable of StSaatuv, Ac. But the most striking 
discrepancy, after all, is in the general style of the twoy^ 
codices. Thus, though there is a pen-and-ink ornament at 
the end of every book in Codex A, (and that at the end 
of St Mark has a singular family likeness to that at the 
end of St. John in the Codex B,) you see at a glance that 
they are executed in quite a different spirit. The general 
style of the writing and shape of the letters is of an essen- 
tially different character. In shorty I am not at all surprised 
to find that Vercellone claims for the Vatican MS. an early 
place in the fourth century. He argues that it must have 
been written at Alexandria; and the remarkable correspond- 
ence of its text with that used by Cyril of Alexandria in his 
commentary on St. John, supports this view. He is of 
opinion that it is one of the very codices, fifty in number, 
which Eusebius (at Alexandria) procured by order of the 
Eraperor Constantino,* for the use of the Church of Con- 
stantinople ; and it may reasonably strengthen him in this 
opinion, that it does not contain the last twelve verses of 
• Vit. Const, iv. §§ 30, 87. 
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St Mark's Gospel — a peculiarity which Eusebius insists 
upon as exhibited by the best codices of the Gospels.* 

The first thing which strikes even an unpractised eye 
with surprise in looking at this extraordinary MS. is the 
fact that the words are carefully accentuated throughout, 
and the initial vowels as invariably and carefully marked 
with their proper breathings. (Even the monogram IC has 
its accent and breathing added.) This was of course the work 
of a much later age, — the seventh, eighth, or ninth century, 
for example. Furnished with this clue, one examines the 
MS. more attentively, and speedily becomes aware of another 
and a far more striking phenomenon ; namely, that (for the 
most part) a very careful scribe has gone over the MS. a 
second time from one end of the volume to the other. This 
was evidently the work of the same skilful pen which added 
the accents : and not only must a most accurate hand have 
guided that pen, but a most scholarlike eye and critical 
judgment must have informed that hand. The scribe (or 
critic rather) to whom the book belonged, finding himself 
in possession of a beautifully written MS., but of which the 
writing was already growing somewhat faint, when be set 
about deepening the colour of the ink, availed himself of 
the opportunity in that way to corroborate certain readings, 
and to express his condemnation of others. Thus, did the 
N IftXicvtrrtKov before a consonant offend him, or the £ in 
such a word as aKpufiug ? He simply left both letters in 
pale brown ink. Did he disapprove of the spelling of 
rtaatpcLKOvra ? He retouched every letter except the second 
E, and wrote A immediately above it Did he wish to con- 
demn a whole sentence? Instead of drawing his pen 
through it, he simply left it pale, and withheld from all 
those words the honour of accentuation. Thus, happily, 

• See the Quaxtionc* ad Marin urn, in Mais Xova Dili. Patt.. 
vol. iv. p. 234. 

C 
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one is able to form an exact notion how the MS. most have 
appeared before it underwent revision: for, as Vercellone 
ingenuously admits, (and that learned man is far better ac- 
quainted with the MS. than any other person living,) — 
"The mistakes which the original scribe has made are of 
perpetual recurrence. They almost all, however, consist of 
simple omissions ; omissions of one, two, or three words ; 
sometimes of half a verse, a whole verse, and even of seve- 
ral verses." After accounting for this on the well-known 
principle that the eye of a copyist is constantly led astray 
by the proximity of a like word or expression, (which fully 
explains the omission of such a verse as St. Matt xii. 47,) 
the learned author adds, — " I hesitate not to assert that in 
the whole codex, which at present consists of upwards of 
1,460 pages, it would be easier to find a folio containing 
three or four such omissions, than to light on one which 
should be without any." Let me only remark on what goes 
before, that all the omissions in the present codex (1 St 
Pet. v. 3, for instance) are not by any means to be attributed 
to oversight; on the other hand, the repetitions, which are 
very numerous indeed, (and of which neither Card. Mai, 
nor the learned writer from whom I have been quoting, take 
any notice whatever,) are clearly, one and all, mere in- 
stances of infirmity. 

I must also mention that the ancient critical owner of the 
present codex has been guilty of the weakness of partially 
scratching out the small initial letter of each book — (origin- 
ally, nn uncinl undistinguishable from the rest) — and insert- 
ing into the margin, instead thereof, a painted capital letter 
(blue and red), about three-quarters of an inch high. The 
style of this letter, and of the broad green bar (surmounted 
by three little red crosses) at the top of each book, seems 
(in the judgment of those who are best qualified to pro- 
nouuee on such a subject) to indicate the same period, and 
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even to point to the same scribe who produced the accentu- 
ation of the volume. On the other hand, a particular 
ornament, delicately and skilfully executed with a pen, 
which is found at the end of Lamentations, Ezekiel, St 
John's Gospel, and the Acts, is reasonably presumed to be 
of. the age of the original MS. It is surmounted by a 
peculiar monogram of Christ (the letter F with a bar drawn 
horizontally across the prolonged shank), on which the Cav. 
de Bossi has offered some ingenious remarks. But I must 
beg to refer you to the excellent facsimile of the last few 
lines of St. John's Gospel, with which modern skill has en- 
abled me to enrich my volume. 

From what has thus been said, it will, I think, appear, 
that when the Codex B is quoted, it is a matter of no 
relevancy whatever, that we should be presented with what 
is found written 2. m. (secundd tnanu) as it is called. It is 
interesting, no doubt, to be put in possession of the text of 
this venerable codex as it was corrected by a critic of the 
seventh, eighth, or ninth century; but our respect and atten- 
tion are not divided between 1. m. (the original scribe) and 
2. m. (the comparatively modern critic). . They are reserved 
wholly for the witness borne by the former. 

What need to relate to you the recent history of Codex 
B? For the sake of others, however, it should be added 
that after the scholars of Europe had been put off for so 
many years with a few meagre, unsatisfactory, and contra- 
dictory collations of this famous codex, — with promises 
which still lacked fulfilment, and with assurances which 
were still destined to remain without proof, — to the gratifi- 
cation of all, there appeared in 1857 Card. Mai's long-pro- 
mised reprint, in five quarto volumes. What effectually 
damped the satisfaction with which this splendid contribu- 
tion to Biblical criticism was received, was the discovery that 
it was not a faithful exhibition of the codex, after all. 

c 2 
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There was, in fact, no making ont what it was. Mai died 
in September, 1854. Accordingly, the editorship of his 
labours (originally undertaken in 1828), devolved upon 
Vercellone, from whose preface we learn what had been 
Mai's method. The learned Cardinal had been able to 
bestow on this great work only the hours which he had 
stolen from more engrossing duties; so that his five volumes 
were not finished until 1888. Once in possession, however, 
of the printed volumes, Mai made the notable discovery that 
the text of the precious codex had been far too inaccurately 
followed to make his editorial labours available for severe 
critical purposes. One would have thought that the learned 
Cardinal might have anticipated such a result with tolerable 
certainty, seeing that the text which he bad put into the 
printers hands was not the text of the Codex at all, but 
another; and that he had been in the habit of simply cor- 
recting the proof-sheets of that other text by comparing 
them with the Vatican MS.! A singular, and almost 
incredible method, truly — as his learned editor admits. In 
the New Testament portion, Vercellone was compelled to 
cancel several sheets, and to make out a list of errata. 
Finally, with many expressions which showed tenderness for 
the Cardinal's reputation, and regard for his memory, he 
gave his friend's five volumes to the world. It was the 
first time the Greek Testament had ever been published at 
Borne. 

What, in the meantime, made it difficult to judge of the 
merit of Mai's performance, were the many indications of 
minute and scrupulous accuracy which every page dis- 
covered. Vercellone's candid account of how the work had 
been executed at once disarmed censure; while Mai's many 
previous claims to our gratitude conciliated indulgence. On 
the other hand, what was one not led to expect from Mai's 
own announcement — "nos in edendo ad littaam Vaticauo 
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Codice, (quod nemo antea fecerat, quodque maximi momenti 
utilitatisque est), multa deprehendimus Birchii et Bentleii 
spbalmata," &c. : the fifth of these being that Birch had 
read l<m\mv for i<rrn<nvl In the face of a laborious enu- 
meration of inaccuracies, where a wrong accent, or the 
omission of an iota subscript was noted, who could suppose 
that whole sentences would occasionally be exhibited inac- 
curately; and that one word would sometimes be printed 
for another? — The New Testament portion of this work was 
instantly reproduced at Leipsic for a London house, and 
with a fresh crop of typographical errors, — e.g., in 1 St, 
John iv. 10. 

This was followed by a revised and corrected octavo 
edition of the New Testament portion of the same codex, 
which edition Cardinal Mai had prepared and printed before 
his death, and which it fell to the same learned man who 
had edited Mai's other labours to put forth with a short pre- 
face about the middle of the year 1 859. This Roman reprint 
was a great boon, being cheaper and smaller than its prede- 
cessor. It has the (modern) pagination of the original 
codex noted in the margin, which is of incalculable conve- 
nience for purposes of collation. But what makes it im- 
measurably more valuable is Vercellone's assurance that it is 
more accurate than the quarto edition. On this important 
subject I shall have a few words to say by-and-by. 

Like its predecessor, however, the octavo reprint is open 
to many obvious objections. Why is the text interpolated 
throughout, — as the sign (t) shows? Of the entire good 
faith of Mai and his editor, no one doubts: but, humanum 
est error e: and who can repress a sense of misgiving when 
it is discovered that the object has been to produce a text, 
not to print a codex ? What mean the provincialisms in 
the verse interpolated at St. Matt, xxiii. 13? Why, again, 
is the original reading often thrust into the margin, while 
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the correction of the recent scribe is adopted into the page? 
A well-known crucial test of a codex in uncials is furnished 
by the omission* of the words lv 'E<pi<ry in Eph. i. 1. Now, 
Codex B omits these words; — but Mai actually inserts 
them ! In a note, he informs his readers, — " lv 'E^&ry est in 
marg. & 2. m." Just as if that were any reason for inserting 
them into the text! In Acts xviii. 21, & is found, — with a 
hint in the margin, "$l deest in cod."! .... Graver ques- 
tions arise on a more careful examination. For the present, I 
am content to ask only why the whole has been broken up into 
chapters and verses in the manner of an ordinary English 
Bible ? Of such an important MS. as the present, a feus- 
simile like that which Mr. Scrivener has exhibited, (facing 
the title of his recent admirable labours,) would be most 
welcome. Next to a fac-simile, it would be best to see the 
codex reprinted, page by page, column by column, capital by 
capital, in the same style as Baber's or even Woide's, 
reprint of our own Codex Alexandrinus. But there could 
be no difficulty, at least, in publishing a faithful exhibition 
of the text, somewhat as follows: — 

rbv pb> vpwrop \6ymr 
hroajirtifirjv mpi warrm 
' u fetyiX* c £p Ijp&xro 
"IF iroiiuf T€ kAc dMtTKti 
&XP* '5* hv^P™ cVrciXa 
furos rots dfroarrfXoiff 
diA mmffurros ayiov ovc 
I £«Xc'£aro &**\f)f*f>$ri 
6U «ci* impitrnitrtv *av 
rbv (arra firra r6 wa 
(four 6vt6p hf troXXoiff 

T€KflT)pUHf &l fHl*p*V 

a 

TiO-o-tpdKovra 6irrayo 
fxtvot avroit teat Xrya> 
rh %tp\ TTjt /ScuriXciar rov Bv. 

* Sec Basil, opp. i. 254-5, and Gander's note. 
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Invent, if you will, some method of indicating that the 
letter M (in avtkrififOri) has been left in pale brown ink by 
the learned corrector of the MS. Gall attention to it, if you 
please, by repeating that letter (ft) in the right-hand margin. 
Make us aware that a comparatively recent hand has num- 
bered the sections, by inserting the letter A, in a different 
type, over the initial T. Nay, for convenience* sake, let 
small Roman and minute Arabic numerals, on the opposite 
side, inoffensively indicate the division into chapters and 
verses. But you have thud, surely, had sufficient liberty 
allowed yon ! I fear that the method here advocated will 
offend some critics. But pray let me ask, where is the 
licence of editorship to stop? Manifest errors (we shall 
shall perhaps be told) may be corrected. But is it so? 
How then is any one but the editor to form an accurate 
opinion of the character of the codex? And fnrther, — what 
certainty have you and I that the said editor's judgment or 
learning are trustworthy? But there shall be no doubt on 
either score. He shall be at least competent to omit the 
perpetual diphthong («) where a single letter («) should 
appear. Is he not however thereby depriving us of a well- 
known means of judging where the codex was written ? 
And if ytivuxTKiTt may be corrected, why not Svvo/iai (St. 
Matt. xxvi. 53), and u\o<jav (St. John xv. 22), — forms of 
orthography which are retained by Cyril of Alexandria, in 
whose city this MS. is supposed to have been written? But 
what can be the use (it will be rejoined) of printing the 
infinitive termination, tadai, as it is so often found in very 
ancient MSS. — t*0e ? The use of being accurate, I reply, 
it is impossible to foresee. But (to give a single example) 
one use of printing ipyaZtodai in St John ix. 4, as it ap- 
peared in Mai's quarto edition, and not (as it appears in the 
octavo) after the modern method, is, that it actually serves 
to explain the reason of the form in which Origcn quotes 
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that very place in vol. iii., p. 201, and vol. iv.,p. 27 : Jerome 
also on Jer. xiii. (vol. iii., 592); on Gal. (vol. iv., 818); 
and on Eccles. (vol. ii., 767). In the meantime, what can 
be the use of misrepresenting the text of a codex which 
you propose to exhibit? Well, but anything unreasonable,— 
for example, spelling Felix, in Acts xxiv. 22, <&<Xi£ — this, 
at least, may be corrected. So, I suppose, Mai reasoned; 
for he prints the word $ijX(£, as it usually appears. Yet 
Vercellone appeals to this very peculiarity as a convincing 
proof that this MS. was written fet Alexandria! His words 
are — " L'altra cosa fe, che il nome del preside Romano di cui 
si fa menzione negli Atti apostolici (xxiv. 22), cioe Felice* 
nel nostro codice e scritto <Pl\i%, come appunto si sorive nei 
frammenti della versioni copta publicata dal Woide." But 
I must oonclude this subject next week. 

Turvey Abbey, July 81, I860. 
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LETTER III. 

THE TWO ROMAN EDITION'S OF THE CODEX VATICANUS (b). — COLLATIOK 
OF 8EVENTEEX PASSAGES. — THE FIRST EDITION FURTHER CORRECTED 

IN THIRTY-THREE PLACES. — FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON CODEX (b). 

VERGELLOXE. — THE VATICAN LIBRARY. 

To the tame. 

My dear Principal, 

I resume the subject where I left off last week. Two 
Roman editions of the text of the Codex Vaticanus of the 
New Testament being before the world, the question imme- 
diately arises — (1) What is the superiority of the one over 
the other ? and (2) With what amount of accuracy does 
either represent the original codex ? 

Now, on comparing the two books only superficially to- 
gether, one is made aware of many points of dissimilarity 
between them. The earlier (quarto) edition is printed in 
paragraphs ; the later (octavo) is divided into verses. But, 
unfortunately, the paragraphs of the printed book do not 
correspond with the paragraphs of the codex. Next, the 
marginal annotations in the two editions are not the same. 

(1) Some are found to be most perplexingly at varianoe. 
Thus, lytvi'iOtiaav (St. John i. 18) is first said to be written 
iytw. 2. m. : afterwards, we are told, "altera N. (!) verbi 
iytvv. supcrponitur a 1. m." — We are left to infer (from 
the margin of the octavo) that Sdiwy/ulvovc is found 1. m. 
at Acts. vii. 56. But the margin of the quarto informs us 
expressly that the reading of the codex is Savvy. — Hope- 
less is the confusion in St. Mark ii. 4, 9, 11, between 
Kpafiarov, KpafifiaTOv, Kpafiarrov, and Apa/3j3arrov, occa- 
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sioned by the conflicting evidence of the two editions and 
the table of errata. — The text of the quarto (at Acts xx. 
16) exhibits KUpuct: the margin, " 1. m. jecKpu.": the 
octavo, KticpUti, — and nothing in the margin ! Which of 
the three is right ? 

(2) That the second edition should often supply valuable 
information where the first edition is silent, was to have been 
expected. But it is perplexing to find that occasionally a 
valuable secret, which was duly recorded in the margin of 
the quarto, disappears entirely from the octavo. Thus, for 
8v tlirov (St John i. 15), we are told (in the quarto) that 
the codex reads, "1. m. mendose, 6 uirtov." On so im- 
portant a subject, why is the octavo edition silent ? — In the 
quarto, against Nctic6'o\|/uoc (St John iii. 4), it is noted, 
"ita 1. m. Net*. Sed antea Nik." Why are those last three 
important words dropped when that note comes to be re- 
printed in the octavo edition ? — Why is the statement of the 
first edition concerning the last half of Acts xxiii. 28 — 
("sequentia verba sex in margine codicis sunt") suppressed 
in the second edition ? 

On closer inspection, the existence of many discrepancies 
in the text (of which no notice is taken in any part of 
either edition) becomes apparent A specimen of these 
will be most conveniently exhibited in two parallel co- 
lumns : — 

MaV$ First Edition. MaVs Second Edition. 

1. St. Matt, iii 14. *al av. om. <rv. 

This place I referred to, and found that the reading of the codex 
istalav. 

2. St. Matt vi. 4. <rov^Ao/fi. om. f). 
I found in the codex— <rov ^ cXcij/a. 

8. St Matt X. 32. cV ovpavoU. iv rolt oip. 

I found in the codex — cV roU ovp. 

4. St. Matt xiv. 7. air^o-crai. aiYrjarrjrai. 

I found in the codex — alrfi<njTai. 
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6. St. Matt, xviii. 14. fiov rov eV. om. rov. 

I found in the codex — fiov tov iv. 

6. St. Matt. xxiv. 17. apai n. cpcu ra. 
I found in the codex — £p<u rd. 

7. St. Mark V. 29. ifypdvOrj. €(rjpdv$ij. 
I found in the codex— -ifyipavOr). 

8. St. Mark vii. 33. iurivafyv. 34. cWwifc. 
I found in the codex — 1<tt€vcl£ e. 

9. St. Mark viii. 14. cnreXadoiro. antkaBovro. 

I found in the codex — 1. in. eircXatfein-o, — 2. m. o written above the 
third c. 

10. St. Mark viii. 17. cwctrc (marg.) avvUtx* (marg). 

I fear my observation here is not trustworthy ; for I have 
made a memorandum to the effect that one line ends thus— 
oiSl avvt, (the last two letters being beyond the column) ; 
and that in, in the text line (a word which Cod. B is said to 
omit, but which exists in the textus receptus) is spelt with 
a diphthong («)• 

At all events, gvvIhti is certainly the reading of the 
codex, — not ovvtirt. 



11. St Mark viii. 19. ore. 
I found in the codex — ore, without the «il. 

12. St Mark xii. 4. €K€(f>aXal<oua¥. 
I found in the codex — e«c<£aXiWav. 

13. St. Luke vii. 1. 'EttcI 67. 
I found in the codex — irrtibrj. 

14. St John viii. 2-1. vfitU ck tov tovtov. 
I (bund in the codex here — tovtov tov. 

15. St John viii. 23. dfii c * rov 

Koa-fiov tovtov. 
I found in the codex here — rov Kocfiov tovtov. 

10. St. John ix. 10. r/v(6xo\jadv. 
I found in the codex — f)v*(px0T)€rav. 

17. The title of St. hull's Epistle to the Colossians is thus 
exhibited by the two editions : — 

KOAA22AEI2. KOAOZZAEI2. 

[mary.). 2. m. KoXoao-acZ*. (wary.) al. m. KoXa<ro\ 

But why " alia in anus " ? Why not " 1. ra." ? The first 



€K€<pakiwTar 
'EireiOty. 

VfltU C* TOVTOV TOV. 

Clfil f* TOVTOV 
TOV KOO-fWV. 
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edition of Mai represents the truth of the codex — both in 
its title and in its subscription. 

The result of this collation is not very satisfactory. Out 
of the seventeen places enumerated above, in seven instances 
the earlier (quarto) edition of Mai is the more accurate : in 
ten, the later (octavo) edition exhibits the truth of the 
codex. As for the marginal capitals, often omitted in the 
first edition, and supplied in the second, I believe they may 
be assumed to be always correctly supplied. I verified three 
in St. Matthew— viz., PIZ, PM, PMB. And now, let us 
endeavour to look a little further. 

In several points of discrepancy which I had not leisure 
to verify, it is easy to perceive that the second edition of 
Mai must almost infallibly exhibit the truth. Such are the 
following : — 



St Mark xiv. 37. (marg.) 2. m. cfcrx. 
St. John vi. 13. (marg.) 2. m. «pcid. 
St John xiii. 27. (marg.) 2. m. rax*iov. 
2 Cor. xii. 11. (marg.) 2. m. Xtiar. 
Col. iii. 7. (marg.) 2. m. wvtL 



(marg.) 1. m. c tog- 
(marg.) 1 m. heic *p€t6. 
(marg.) 1. m. rrfxcio*. 
(mary.) 1. m. Xc6u% 
(marg.) 1. 



. m. rvrm. 



In all these cases the diphthong is doubtless the original 
reading of the codex. 



St Luke ix. 12. ( H M. 


'Hdij. 


St Luke xv. 29. narpl. 


war pi avrov. 


St. Luke xxiii. 35. c#c Xckto*. 


6 cxXcjeroff 


St. Luke xxiii. 38. /ScuriXri* 


6 /SariXc v* • 


St. John i. 50. 'An€K P i$rj. 


"Aire jcptfi; avr$. 


St. John iv. 5. 2tx<fy>. 


2v X ap. 


St. John iv. 9. o-apopciridoff. 


aa/uy* rriAor oC<njs. 


St. John iv. 42. art ovkcti. 


om. on. 


St. John xiii. 8. Iiprovr avrf . 


om. 'lijaovt. 


St John xvii. tf. ovs dcdcajaif. 


ovt e&tutas. 


St John xx. 17. irtxTipa pov. iropeuov. 


om. fiov. 


Acts vii. 50. difvoiyfUvovs. 


diijvotypivovs* 


Acts xvii. 20. 0c'Xoi. 


dfXfi. 


Acts xxiii. 28. yvwvai. 


fViyvwrai. 
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Acts xziv. 11. fj dcWfica, om. rj. 

Acts xxv. 20. ypctyai. ypatyu. 

Acts xxvi. 4, /xov t^v. om. rffv. 

St James iii. 4. fiovXrjrw. (OovXcrat. 

St James iv. 10. e vawriov rov. ow. rov. 

Either Birch, or Bartolocci, or both, confirm the readings 
found in the second column, which represents Mais second 
edition. 

1 St Pet. L 14. ovoxOHari(6iifva (so (n/o-xtyxarifo/iO'O*. 

corrected by hand). 

The margin of the octavo edition happily explains that 
the actual reading of the codex is — vai. 

2 St Pet. ii. 18. marg. 1. m. iurrcu6rt)s. cod. fiarauynfnjs. 
1 Cor. iii. 2. difoa<r0€. cowao-de. 

The reading of the earlier edition of Mai, in both the 
above places, was clearly a typographical error. 

1 Cor. xii. 19. ra vfora. om. to. 
Birch confirms the reading in the second column. 

Gal. iii. 29. artpfia. <rntppaTos. 

I infer from Tischendorf that (nripfiaro^ is the reading 
of the codex. 

Eph. v. 14. fyfipcu. <yttp€. 

Eph. v. 19. vdais irv€VfiariKaU. om. Trvcv/xarucatf. 

Phil. ii. 9. Zvopa. to oVo/xa. 

2 Thess. ii. 10. 6 Ms. om. 6. 

Birch confirms the readings found in the second column. 

In the foregoing thirty-three places, therefore, I think it 
may be assumed that the second edition of Mai exhibits the 
truth of the codex. Of its superior accuracy in Acts xxvii. 
14, Vercellone twice assures us (p. v. and p. 201) ; and eight 
or nine places he corrects in his preface ; (where, by the way, 
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for irpo<f>Trrtv<jafitv we are doubtless to read irpot^rrrtxxjapLtv). 
In the following places, I suspect that the first edition is 
right:— 

Acts xvii. 34. (marg.) 2. m. dpfwiraycrip. (marg.) 2. ro. dp€ov. 
Acts xzi. 28. (marg.) kckow&*tik*. (marg.) 2. m. KeKoumwquv. 

1 St John iii. 21. fy ?*** &**• 

Certain words in either edition I .pass over ; assuming 
them to be mere typographical errors* As, in the quarto— 
oXcgav&pirv^ ( Acts xxviii. 11). In the octavo — ^vXaScAfoc 
(1 St Pet iii. 8) ; aSeiaXnrrwg (1 Thess. i. 8) ; 2. m., vfuiv 
(St John viii. 24), &c. In both, — ayamwv (St John ziv. 
24) ; to (Bom. vii. 22) ; tovto (1 St John iv. 10), &o. 

A discrepancy between the two editions of Mai is also 
found (as you have yourself shown me, by furnishing me 
with the result of our learned friend's* patient collation), in 
the following places, where it would be agreeable to know 
which is the actual reading of the codex : — St. Matt xxvi 
60. St Luke ii. 38 : iii. 14 : vi. 17 : viii. 51 : ix. 10, 87 : 
x. 89 : xii. 20 : xvi. 4 : xvii. 24 : xviii. 0, 30 : xix. 8 : 
xxii. 80, 42: xxiv. 21. St John v. 10: x. 6: xii.' 40. 
Acts vii. 11: x. 11: xiii. 26: xvi. 11, 31: xvii. 21: 
xviii. 21 : xx. 9, 16, 23, 29 : xxiii. 22 : xxvii. 21 : xxviii 
11. St James iii. 5. 2 St Peter ii. 12. 1 St John iv. 10. 
Bom. viii. 5: ix. 20, 33. 1 Cor. i. 11. 2 Cor. x. 10. 
Eph. iv. 20 : v. 11. 1 Thess. iii. 8. Heb. vii. 4 : viii. 11.— 
How easily might this list be extended ! and in how many 
places must there still lurk an error in both editions ! Such 
I suspect to be the following : — 

(1 ) St. Luke viii. 12. aKovaavrts. 

(2) St. Luke viii. 10. Xu^vtar ritirjaiv. 

(3) Arts xx. IV*. ftovvat tjjv KkrjpoifOfiiav' t 

(4) 1 St. Tut. iii. 13. «' toO. 

* The Rev. E. II. llansell, B.D., TraJector of Theology, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 
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(5) 1 Cor. ii. 13. dt&uerotr irvevpcrros. 

(6) Phil. ii. 3. fifjdi. 

(7) Col. i. 4. dyaTnjv ctV. 

(8) Col. i. 16. ndmra cV. 

(9) Col. i. 18. cotiv 17 apx4- 

(10) Col. i. 20. «riyi}*. 

(11) Col. i. 27. o €imv. 

(12) St Matt. xxvi. 17. rfroifia<r»fitp. 

Muralto says that in the above places he himself read as 
follows :-*-(l) aKoiovTBQ. (2) X. imrtQ. (3) No art. (4) 
lav tov. (5) SiSaicTcf ttv. (6) " Birchius, et Maj us nobis 
retulit /m&v." (7) o. n)v ii?. (8) *■. ra iv. (9) No art 
(10) «rl rijc y?C« (11) #C loriv. 

Most of these observations are, as you may easily divine, 
the result of subsequent study. Had I been as familiar 
when I was at Borne with the text of Codex B as I have 
become since, I should have examined it to far better pur- 
pose. Let me, in conclusion, state what else struck me in 
the manuscript, and so dismiss the subject. 

At St Matt. xxi. 4, one's eye is arrested by the following 
inaccuracy of the original scribe. I place between crotchets 
what has been left unaccentuated : — 

r& pfjdi [tut tov fr\rjp<aOrj to pq$€v] ttb tov. 

At St. Matt xxvi. 56, 1 read — ttpvyov [01 Sc tcpar^aavrtg 
tov Iiprovv c^iryoi/] o! Si 9 &C. 

At St Luke L 37, the words — &ti ouk aSvvariiau — are 
repeated. They make a line. 

At St John xvii. 18, 19, I found — Kay to airiortiXa 
airrovQ tig tov K00710V. [iccryoi airtorciXa avrovg uq tov 
tcoafxo] kcl\ inrtp avrwv iyu> k. t. X. 

It would have been desirable, I think, for the editor to 
allude to this class of errors. It helps a man to form his 
own judgment of the amount of care with which a codex 
has been copied. 
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oodex, the more convinced do I feel of its very remote 
antiquity. After comparison with other of the oldest extant 
oodices, I see not how it can be thought more modern than 
the beginning of the fourth century. The fact that it has 
marginal references to a system of sections wholly diverse 
from those of Eusebius, is in itself a strong evidence of its 
very high antiquity. May it not be assumed that it is an- 
terior in date to the Council of Nic«a ? Why should it not 
belong to the third century ? 

But the antiquity of a codex, and the authenticity of its 
text, are very different things. I have always thought that 
the text of Oodex B is one of the most vicious extant It 
abounds in most important omissions, a vast number of 
which are not to be accounted for by the carelessness of the 
transcriber; and in the peculiarity of some of its readings 
it is found to be supported by none but the Cambridge 
Codex D, the character of which (and a very bad character 
it is) may be seen at the end of Middleton on the Greek 
Article. Teschendorf, I am aware, has made the text of the 
Vatican MS. the foundation of his own (7th) edition. This 
is not the place for inquiring whether he has acted judi- 
ciously in so doing, or very much the reverse. 

That Codex B omits St. Luke xxii. 48, 44 : St John, 
v. 8, 4, and vii. 53 .to viii. 11, — as well as the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark's Gospel, — is a matter of general noto- 
riety ; but it is not so generally known, with reference to 
this last omission, that besides the blank remainder of the 
column after the words l<f>o(5ovvro yap, it leaves a whole 
column blank; thereby intimating, in the most eloquent 
manner possible, that there has been something consciously 
left out For that blank column at the end of St Mark's 
Gospel is the only blank column in the whole Codex. 

As for the two editions of the text now before the world, 
enough has been said to enable you and others to form some 

D 
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idea of their value. They are of the utmost importance, 
(the octavo edition especially,) and for the most part, they 
are trustworthy. (That there has been no intention to 
deceive, what need to state ?) But the possession of neither 
renders the other quite superfluous. Nor are they, both to- 
gether, such a faithful exhibition of the Codex as to super- 
sede the necessity of further collation. A singular illus- 
tration of the difficulty of achieving perfect accuracy 'in 
such undertakings is furnished by the enumeration of 211 
errors charged against Birch by Mai, in his Appendix, 
whereof no less than fifteen are corrected by Mai in his 
second edition, in a manner inconsistent with the actual 
readings of that edition of his own text 1 Vercellone could 
render no more acceptable service to Biblical scholars than 
by presenting them with the text of the Oodex Yaticanus in 
a new and oorrected form, somewhat after the fashion recom- 
mended in my former letter — verbatim et literatim. 

Some words of that scholar were quoted above. They 
are found in his Dissertation "Dell* antichissimo Codice 
Vaticano delle Bibbia Greoa" (Borne, 1860), which is a 
pamphlet worth your reading. I cannot name this learned 
gentleman without recommending to your notice the very 
laborious and admirable edition of the Vulgate which he 
has now in hand, and of which part has already appeared. 
It ought to have a place in all our college libraries. Vercellone 
assured me, by the way, that it is a mistake to suppose that 
there was no established Latin text of the Bible before 
Jerome's Vulgate. There was a " Vetus Itala," — which, in 
the main, has continued the Vulgate text of the New Testa- 
ment to this day. 

Here I lay down my pen on the subject of Codex B. I 
did not imagine, when I took it up, that I was going to 
write two such dry, and long, and unreadable letters, — dry, 
I mean, to the generality ; for to the initiated I trust they 
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will not prove unacceptable. I felt so entertained myself, 
that I flattered myself I was going to be entertaining. It is 
impossible, in truth, to approach the subject without being 
transported in imagination back to the gorgeous Library of 
the Vatican, in which the Codes is preserved. And who 
that has ever surveyed that long suite of apartments, (there 
are forty apartments in all, and I think nineteen in a suite,) 
— those ceilings and walls glittering with arabesque paint- 
ings, and those many mysterious presses full of MSS., of 
which only a few choice specimens are ever produced to 
vulgar eyes, such as yours and mine .' who can recollect it 
all, — the costly objects of art displayed within, and the deli- 
cious gardens spread without, — unconscious of a thrill of 
pleasurable emotion ; of sincere admiration and delight ? 
So present have those many gorgeous accessories been to my 
own memory, all the time I have been writing, that I can 
hardly divest myself of the delusive expectation that they 
will have suggested themselves to the reader also, and com- 
pensated in part for my own dryness and dulness. 

Houghton Conquest, Aug. 8, 18G0. 
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LETTER IV. 

MODERN ROMISH 8 UN DAY 8EBVTOS8. — HKABING MA88. — THE BOSABIO AND 
BENEDIZIONB. — TRLDU08 AMD N0VENA8. — THE VIA CRUCI8 IN THX 
COLISEUM. 

To the Rev. thejtegius Professor of Divinity. 

My dear Dr. Jacobson, 

It used to be a frequent subject of secret wonder with me, 
before I went to Borne, how in the world the spiritual life of 
a Roman Catholic population is sustained. The Breviary 
and the Missal,— their Prayer-book, in short, — being in 
Latin, (which cannot, of course, be generally " understanded 
of the people,") how, do the unlearned, — how, in other words, 
do the great bulk of the population, — contrive to satisfy their 
own spiritual necessities and yearnings ? Let Romanism be 
as corrupt as it will, splendid churches Borne certainly 
possesses ; and we hear that these are generally open, and 
often largely frequented. How do the worshippers occupy 
themselves there ? Are they content to listen to Matins and 
Vespers, week after week, without understanding more than 
a few words of either ? How is it possible that they can, 
in this way, learn the common principles of morality ; or 
master the necessary outlines of the Christian faith ? It 
was no answer to these questions to be assured that the 
Breviary services, — Matins, and Vespers, and Compline, and 
the rest, — are not used for purposes of parochial worehip 
in church. This rather increased the difficulty than re- 
moved it 

For it suggested the additional inquiry, — If then, practi- 
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cally, the Breviary and Missal are not the Romish people's 
Prayer-book, what becomes of that boasted possession of 
theirs ? With us (God be praised !) our ancient Breviary 
and Missal, — revised, condensed, and improved in every 
page, — are to this hour the people's Prayer-book. Has 
Rome, then, practically parted with her inheritance ? . . . 
What she has done with it may reasonably form the subject 
of a separate letter. Enough on the present occasion that 
I should recall, as faithfully as I am able, how the Romish 
Church sustains the spiritual life of her -children, when they 
present themselves in the courts of the Lord's House, and 
come together to worship. The Breviary services she 
certainly does not give them. 

Not to waste words, — if Going to Church be a correct 
popular description of the Anglican notion of being ex- 
ternally a religious person, Hearing Mass* describes 
accurately the Romanist view of the same character. By 
" going to Church/' we mean, of course, attending either 
"Morning Prayer," or "Evening Prayer," or both: and 
these, as we know, involve alike, almost invariably a Sermon ; 
while the former implies inevitably the Communion Service 
also. But " hearing Mass " is a very different affair. It 
consists simply in seeing and hearing, or at least observing, 
the priest celebrate. An undevout person will join a Mass 
which has begun already ; and thus get his devotions over 
in twenty minutes or less. However, it is no more fair to 
cite the practice of the undevout of one communion than of 
another. Let me rather describe the practice of a devout 
worshipper. He, (I should perhaps rather say */**,) tries to 

• In the popular devotional manuals, is generally found the " Modo 
di udire la S. Messa." So in French books of a similar class: 
44 Priere avant la Messe pour se disposer a la bien entendre** In the 
Compendium of Christian Doctrine, it is asked, " Quanti e quoli sono 
i Comandamenti della Chiese ? Sono sei : Udir la S. Metsa" &c. 
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hear Mass as often as daily (just as the more devout of our 
own people try to get to church every day) ; and communi- 
cates (just as among ourselves) once a month, or oftener. 
Carefully performed, the service of the Mass lasts half an 
hour, — which is felt to be but a small space of time to give 
weekly to. publio worship. Accordingly a pious person will 
attend two or three Masses in succession, on Sundays; 
and, on occasions of communicating, will stay to bear onto 
Mass more. Such are the devotions of the forenoon. What 
need to remark on the contrast (not to go any further) 
between the method of the two Churches ? To say nothing 
of the language employed, our general practice is to have the 
ancient Prayers, Hymns, and Creeds of the Church, — a por- 
tion of the Psalms, — a Lesson from either Testament, — the 
Litany, and a Sermon, — together with such parts of the 
Communion Service as are read when there is no celebra- 
tion. Their general practice is to have none of these; bat 
the whole of the Communion Service, on the contrary ; at 
which the congregation are present without communicating, 
-—a thing which we, with the ancient Church, entirely 
disallow.* 

The ordinary forenoon devotions of aBoman Catholic axe 
further attended with the following differences of detail- 
viz., that a person goes to any church (for the parochial 
feeling is unknown in this respect) ; enters at any time 
between 5 a.m. and noon ; kneels in the vicinity of some 
altar where Mass has not yet begun; follows the Latin 
service as closely as the worshipper knows how; and seldom 
makes responses. (These are made by the little boy who 
waits on the priest.) When a person intends to communi- 

• The detailed proof of this assertion, (which would be out of 
place here,) will be offered by myself in a separate publication. I 
should not have thought such proof necessary, but that the state- 
ment in the text has been (with more vigour than learning) assailed. 
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cate, the usual practice is to go early, — at five, half-past 
five, or six o'clock, for example ; on other occasions, at ten 
or eleven. At that time Messa Cantata is commonly cele- 
brated. This is the Mass most largely attended, and lasts 
for an hour. — I believe I have now fairly described the sum 
total of the ordinary public worship of a respectable Ro- 
manist on Sunday. For perhaps he does not go to church 
in the afternoon at all. 

A yet closer approximation to the Anglican method is 
exhibited by those people who are careful, on Sundays, to 
listen to that celebration of Mass, (called, I believe "Messa 
oonventuale,") in the course of which the "paroco" delivers 
a discourse on the Gospel for the day. I believe this is 
invariably a "spiegazione del' Evangelio/' and lasts for 
three-quarters of an hour. Half an hour would be thought 
distinctly too short a time. (A " predica," or sermon, lasts 
for a " piccola ora," and is a different thing.) This service 
occupies, in all, from an hour and a quarter to an hour and 
a half. Persons who are careful to attend it will probably 
be of the number of those who make a point of entering a 
church in the course of the afternoon, "per visitare il 
Sagramento e la Virgine."* This " visita" occupies a few 
minutes, and is employed in reciting five " Pater-Nosters," 
as many " Ave-Marias " and " Glorias," in honour of the 
five wounds of our Blessed Lord ; or three of each, in 
honour of the Holy Trinity. To these are added three 
Ave-Marias to the Blessed Virgin. In the popular de- 
votional manuals, prayers are commonly found which pious 
persons are instructed to use on the occasion of this visita. 

I believe the only other ordinary service on Sunday 
evenings in a Roman Catholic church consists of the Rosario 
delta Madonna and the Benedizione. Saying the Rosary, 

• There is a little manual of Liguori's, — Visita al SS. Sacramento 
ed a Maria Santissima,per ciascun giorno del mese, 1857. 
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(a method stated to have been devised by St Dominic in the 
twelfth century,) means nothing else but repeating 150 Ave- 
Maiias, 15Pater-Nosters, and as many Glorias, in honour of 
the Virgin ; and at every tenth Ave and single Pater-Noster, 
meditating on one of the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary, 
five of which are •• gaudiosi," five " dolorosi," and five 
" gloriozi." Thus, the first " mistero gaudioso " was the 
Annunciation ; the second, the visit to Elizabeth, &c To 
this devotional exercise certain indulgences are annexed. 
Benediction, (whioh the French call Salut,) denotes the 
display of the consecrated wafer, with the Litany of the 
Virgin, and the u Tantum ergo," (or two last verses of the 
hymn "Pange lingua gloriosa.") — Into that Litany, by 
the way, has been lately introduced the invocation, "Be- 
gina, sine labe originali ooncepta, ora pro nobis." — Such is 
the " evening service" at Borne. But there are churches, of 
course, in that city, where Vespers, (often with music,) may 
be attended : because at Borne there are so many conven- 
tual societies, one or other of which is attached to every 
principal church. For this reason, by the way, Borne itself 
does not furnish a fair sample of the Bomish system. 
However, it is of Borne only that we are now to speak. 

The question, of course, obviously and immediately 
arises, — How can the spiritual life of a people, or rather the 
yearnings of a devout soul after public worship, be sustained 
upon such meagre diet as this ? Tet more, — How can the 
common sort, without more public instruction than has been 
described, pick up the necessary outlines of divine Truth,— 
the very elements of religious knowledge ? The answer is, 
that though what is spoken of above is the whole, or almost 
the whole, of our public method, the foregoing meagre out- 
line is not by any means the whole of the provision made by 
the Church of Borne for the lay members of her own Com- 
munion. Banish from your mind all thoughts of the Bre- 
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viary services. With them the laity have nothing at all to 
do. No. The remedy is found in something vastly more 
modern, something vastly different from that, — as I am 
about to explain. 

Opportunities are afforded to devout people of frequent- 
ing the church for the purpose of congregational worship by 
the often recurring announcement of a Triduo or a Novena, 
as it is called, in honour of a certain Saint These special ser- 
vices, extending (as their name implies) over three or nine 
days, originate occasionally with the ecclesiastical bodies them- 
selves ; on great festivals of the Church, for example. More 
often, I believe, they are the expression of individual piety. 
Any one desiring a favour at the hands of one of the saints, 
— S. Giuseppe, S. Luigi, S. Ignazio, or more likely the 
Madonna, — orders a Triduo or a Novena in their honour. 
But in time of national trouble, this is done by public 
authority, and seven years of indulgence are promised to 
those who are present on any one of the days: plenary 
indulgence to as many as, after confession and Holy Com- 
munion, shall attend devoutly, on each day. A confraternity 
very often institutes a Triduo; the precise character of 
which depends on the liberality of those who set it on foot, 
and on the usage of the church at which it is celebrated ; 
for every principal church has a method of its own. There 
is a strong family likeness, however, between them all. Cer- 
tain prayers in the vernacular tongue, the Litany of the 
Virgin, hymns, and the Benediction, together with sundry 
pieces of vocal music, — these elements commonly make up 
the office. A sermon is also often introduced. Then, the 
walls of the church where the function (funzione) is to be 
performed are invariably hung mthpariti, or silk hangings 
(pink, white, blue, and yellow), fringed with gold. The 
effect of this is tawdry, and very much indeed the reverse of 
solemn ; but it evidently delights the people. Some chan- 
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deliers are also hung about, and a profusion of candles axe 
lighted above the altar. 

I can recall two such services very distinctly. One vras at 
the church of S. Maria della Face. At 5 p.m. there was the 
Litany of the Saints, and by 6.80 all was ended. The 
ohurch was small and dark, and densely crowded with 
persons of a very humble class, presenting an affecting 
spectacle ; for though the devotions were partly in Latin, 
the poor people responded freely. At 7.80 began a second 
service, (for men only,) consisting of the Litany of the 
Virgin and a Predica. There was some lively music, of 
course. — A Triduo at S. Andrea delle Fratte was a more 
considerable affair; as brilliant, in fact, as eighteen cat- 
glass chandeliers and some hundreds of candles could make 
it After a sermon by a friar, which lasted an hour, (a pa- 
negirico on S. Francisco de Paolo,) eight or nine persons 
in a temporary orchestra performed some pieces of vocal 
music, an organ and a species of horn accompanying. 
These sounded like aire out of an opera, but the words were, 
of course, meant lo be solemn. One of the men had such 
a ridiculous falsetto, that all the congregation began to 
laugh whenever his part became conspicuous. Then came 
some prayers, followed by the Te Deum. What was strik- 
ing and beautiful, at tbe petition, " We therefore pray Thee 
help Thy servants," &c, the whole congregation suddenly 
knelt. The church was full, and the people were for the 
most part highly attentive; bpt there was very little real 
solemnity in the thing, of course. It was clear that the 
dense assembly present regarded the whole affair in the light 
of a musical entertainment, combined with a certain amount 
of religious ceremonial, which happily reconciled the often 
contending claims of duty and pleasure. 

Another devotional exercise which is highly popular with 
the people is the Via Cruets. Our Lord is feigned to have 
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either halted with His Cross, or to have sunk beneath the 
burthen of it, fourteen times before He reached Calvary. 
These are called the " stations " of the Cross. Accordingly, 
to move from one station to another with the priest and his 
attendants, and to join in the prayers which are offered up 
at each, or to listen to tbe short exhortation which is often 
delivered at tbe same time, — constitutes a distinct funzione, 
or office. What need to say that it is written in the ver- 
nacular tongue, and is altogether a modern invention ? Here 
is a short and not unfair specimen : — " Stazione IV. Qesu 
incontra la sua SS. Madre. O Divin Figlio de Maria ! O 
Santissima Madre del mio Qesu : eccomi a' vostri santissimi 
piedi umiliato e compunto : son io quel traditore, che fab- 
bricai, peccando, il coliello di dolore, cbe trappasso i vostri 
teneri8simi cuori." .... The " Via Crucis " is practised in 
the highest perfection in the Coliseum, which has been con- 
secrated, and around the area of which, large stations are set 
up. Every Friday the " Via Crucis " is to be seen there, 
about two hours before Ave Maria; but on the afternoon of 
Good-Friday the exhibition is altogether of a remarkable 
character. This year the impassioned friar, apostrophising 
the bleeding wounds of his huge Crocifisso, melted tbe con- 
tacting or country people, to tears. A motley crowd attended 
the procession round tbe vast oval of the Coliseum, much 
excited as well as much affected. It was described to me as 
a truly extraordinary spectacle. 

I was not able to be present; but it is not difficult to pic- 
ture the scene from what one has witnessed on other occa- 
sions. There is something exceedingly striking in tbe con- 
trast between that awful ruin, standing up in severe massive 
grandeur, and any short-lived modern pageant which is 
transacted within it. One can quite understand Gibbon's 
statement* that " as he sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing vespers in 
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the temple of Jupiter, the idea of writing the decline 
and fall of the city first started to his mind." That was in 
1764, — a hundred years ago : but a hundred years are as 
nothing when you stand among the wreck of ancient 
Borne .... On the evening when I saw the " Via Crucis " 
in the Coliseum, twelve members of a confraternity, (their 
faces concealed,) together with about as many ladies in black, 
(one of the foremost bearing a cross,) entered ; a Capuchin 
preceding, attended by two persons carrying lighted lamps. 
A few score of piously disposed people brought up the rear. 
After a short predica, the visit of the Stations commenced. 
Meanwhile, the soft sunlight fell in a flood on the mighty 
ruin, making it look exceedingly beautiful as well as exceed- 
ingly grand. More than half was in shadow. The wild 
flowers were all in bloom, and the birds were singing as in 
England; a colony of rooks in particular kept up a con- 
tinual cawing, — a sound which one seemed to understand. 
The exhibition was not the less striking because it was so 
unostentatious, and as it were private. 

This "esercizio" (the "Via Crucis") is sometimes per- 
formed with considerable variety. At the Caravita, on the 
evening of Good-Friday, for example, there is a scenic 
representation, with lively tunes played on a barrel-organ, 
and short hymns sung. On other great days, as the Inven- 
tion of the Cross, it is preceded by a procession. — I will 
continue this subject in my next 

Houghton Conquest, Aug. 21, 1860. 
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LETTER V. 

THE QUARANT* ORE. — RELIOIOU8 CONFRATKRNITIE8. — PBOCESSION TO THE 
CHUBCH OF 8. PBA8SEDE. — STAZIOXI. — ADORATION OF RELI08. — RELICS 
ENUMERATED. — THE TITLE OF THE CR08S. 

To the same. 

My dear Dr. Jacobson, 

To continue my enumeration of the several modern public 
devotional exercises of the Romish Church. 

There is another solemn act of worship, which consists in 
the adoration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Body. 
" L'Orazione dell' Quarant' Ore ad onore di Gesd Sacra- 
mentato," is an act of devotion performed in several of the 
churches of Rome in succession, throughout the year, 
according to a printed scheme, — a copy of which hangs in 
the sacristy of every church. One priest kneels before the 
sacrament until he is relieved by another; and persons 
devoutly disposed who enter the church, join silently in the 
act of adoration. The altar is profusely lighted, and the 
church is hung with pariti ; the pavement being strewed 
with box and other evergreens. At night, members of the 
" Fia unione di Adoratori del 8S. Sacramento " present 
themselves at the church doors, and are admitted for the 
purpose of prayer. This Office, said in round numbers to 
last for " quarant' ore," lasts really for forty-eight hours, 
beginning at noon on Wednesday, 1st February (for instance) 
at the church of SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio ; at noon on the 
ensuing Friday, at S. Maria in ValliceUa ; at noon on the 
Sunday after, at the Trinita de' Pellegrini ; at the same hour 
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on Tuesday, at S. Maria del Fopolo ; and so on throughout 
the year ; so that never for an instant, night or day, shall the 
sacred object be without worshippers. But observe, the 
Service of the " Quarant' Ore" ceases abruptly at noon on 
the Thursday in Holy-Week, and for twenty-four hours is 
entirely discontinued. It is resumed at noon on Easter-Eve; 
this year, at the splendid Church of S. Ignatius, where, as 
you may imagine, the effect was very solemn and striking. 
The sacrament is exposed for worship in many other churches 
of Borne besides those contained in the " giro ordinario," 
but without the same circumstances of outward solemnity. 
The devotion of the people at this " funzione " is remark- 
able. 

Mentioning the " pia unione," &o., reminds me to advert 
next to the number of Confraternities at Borne, and to the 
great extent to which religious associations are there carried. 
Every parish has such a " confraternita," — one of men, an- 
other of women. But these voluntary associations are more 
than twice as many as the parishes, (of which there are only 
60,) and are formed for all sorts of purposes, — as for ac- 
companying the Sacrament when it is carried through the 
streets to be administered to a dying person; for visiting the 
sick ; for burying the dead ; for praying for the conversion of 
sinners, and so forth. The point to be here noticed, how- 
ever, is rather the outlet for religious feelings ensured by 
these institutions ; the opportunities they supply for acts of 
social worship ; and the scope they afford for the exercise of 
many other of those instincts which are written deep in the 
nature of Man. Shortly before Ash-Wednesday, a public 
notice ("Invito Sagro") is issued by authority setting forth 
that inasmuch as certain of the principal Relics and " sacre 
Immagini" are to be exposed during the ensuing season of 
Lent, in certain churches specified, the Confraternities of 
Borne are exhorted by the Pope to resort in procession to 
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those churches. Then follow the names of six, — St John 
Lateran, S. Maria Maggiore, St Peter in Vinculis, S. Crooe 
in Gerusalemme, St. Peters, S. Prassede ; to each of which 
are assigned about fifteen Arch-Confraternities ; two or 
three of which are appointed to visit that church on the day 
specified. Thus, on the first Sunday in Lent, " the Capella 
di Sancta Sanctorum e S. Giovanni in Laterano," was visited 
this year by the " Archiconfraternita del SSmo. cuore di 
Gesft in S. Teodoro": "Di M. SSma. Addolorata in S. 
Tommaso in Parione " : and " Delle Sacre Stimmate di S. 
Francesco." In ail, 87 of these Associations are enumerated. 
The visit to the church is paid in the evening, at about 
five o'clock, — two hours or so before the Ave Maria. I 
witnessed three such visits, which were made in quick sue* 
cession at the Church of S. Prassede, on the last Sunday in 
Lent The first indication of the approach of a confrater- 
nity was a veiled crucifix appearing at the door, immediately 
after which the procession entered. On either side of the 
ohief functionary walked one bearing a huge candle; and 
about thirty or forty persons followed, walking two-and-two, 
among whom were certain officials, recognisable by their 
wands or staves. Tbe Cappellano of the society, attended 
by a few who bore candles, brought up the rear. All wore 
the same dress, — a sacco or skirt, and a rnozzetta or cape, 
of white, violet, or blue; and a badge on the left arm. A 
cappuccio concealed the features of every person, except in 
the case of the ecclesiastic who accompanied the confrater- 
nity. A small party of females in black closed the proces- 
sion. The three or six in front were evidently ladies, the 
chief of whom supported a large crucifix in her hands; one 
on each side of her carrying a large candle. They wore 
black veils, but their faces were visible, and nothing could 
exceed the decorum and propriety of their demeanour. They 
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appeared wholly unoonscioas of anything bat the religious 
act they were engaged in. 

The ceremony is soon described. The procession entered 
slowly at the west door, moved up towards the altar, and 
when the foremost were within a few yards of it, all knelt 
down for a few minutes on the pavement of the church to 
worship. At a signal given by one of the party, (he tapped 
the pavement with his wand,) they rose, and slowly defiled 
off in the direction of the chapel wherein is preserved the 
column of the Flagellation (!). By the way, no one of the 
other sex may ever enter that chapel, exoept on one day in 
the year, — the very day of which I am speaking; and on 
that day men are as rigorously excluded. Well, all knelt 
again for a few minutes; then rose, and moved slowly 
towards the door, departing as they came, and making way 

for another procession to enter. It was altogether a 

very interesting spectacle. Utterly alien to our English tastes 
and habits, certainly; but the institution evidently suited 
the tastes of the people exactly, and I dare say may be con- 
ducive to piety, and recommend itself to their religious 
instincts. Coming from their several parishes, and return- 
ing, they chant Psalms. 

It follows naturally to speak a little more particularly 
about the adoration of Belies ; for this is just another of 
those many definite religious acts which make up the sum 
of popular devotion, and supply the void occasioned by the 
entire discontinuance of the old Breviary offices. 

In the " Diario Romano," (a little book describing what 
is publicly transacted, of a religious character, during every 
day in the year,) daily throughout Lent, and indeed on every 
occasion of unusual solemnity, (of which, I think, there are 
85 in all,) you read, ■' Stazione,"— at such a church. This 
(whatever it may imply beside) denotes that Belies are dis- 
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played for adoration in that church, on the day indicated. 
The pavement is accordingly strewed with box ; lights burn 
on the altar; and there is a constant influx of visitors to 
that church throughout the day. For example, at S. Prisca's, 
a little church on the Aventine, there was a " Stazione," 3rd 
April. (In the Romish Missal, you will perceive that on the 
Feria tertia Majoris hebdomad®, (this year, Apr. 8,) there 
is Statio ad 8. PrUcam.) A very interesting church, by 
the way, it proved, being evidently built on a site of immense 
antiquity, — traditionally said to be the house of Prisca. 
You descend by 81 steps into the subterranean edifice. At 
this little out-of-the-way church, there were strangers arriv- 
ing all the time we were there. Thirty young Dominicans 
from S. Sabina, hard by, streamed down into the crypt; 
knelt for a time ; and then repaired to perform a similar act 
of worship above, at the altar. Mr. and Mrs. Payne, who 
conducted me to the spot, showed me, in the vineyard im- 
mediately opposite, some extraordinary remains of the wall 
of Servius Tullius. On our return, we observed fresh parties 
straggling towards the churoh, bent on performing their 
" visita." It should, perhaps, be mentioned that prayers 
have been put forth by authority, to be used on such 
occasions. * 

I must not pass by this subject of Belies so slightly ; for 
it evidently occupies a considerable place in the public 
devotions of a Roman Catholic. Thus, the " Invito Sagro," 
already adverted to, specifies which relics will be displayed 
in each of the six churches enumerated — {e.g., the heads of 
SS. Peter and Paul, their chains, some wood of the Cross, 

• E.g., " Orazioni da retitarsi nella visita dclle Stazioni " (1828). 
And so, elsewhere ; for instance in a curious little volume, " Notizie 
oompendioze delle sagre stazioni, e chicse stazionali di lloma" 
(1833). 

E 
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&o0 > — granting seven yean of indulgence for every visit, 
by whomsoever paid ; and promising plenary indulgence to 
every person who, after confessing and oommunicating, shall 
thrice visit each of the aforesaid churches, and pray for 
awhile on behalf of Holy Church. There are besides, on 
nine chief festivals, as many great displays of relics at 
Borne : the particulars of which may be seen in the Anttft 
Liturgique, pp. 189 — 206. I witnessed one, somewhat 
leisurely, at the Church of the Twelve Apostles, on the 
afternoon of the 1st of May. 

There was a congregation of about two or three hundred 
in church, while somebody in a lofty gallery displayed the 
Belies, his companion proclaiming with a loud voice what 
each was. " Questo e il braccio," &c. &c, which suoh-an- 
one gave to this "alma basilica," — the formula being in 
every instance very sonorously intoned. There was part of 
the arm of St. Bartholomew and of St. James the Lees; 
part of St. Andrew's leg, arm, and cross; part of one of 
St. Paul's fingers ; one of the nails with which St Peter was 
crucified ; St Philips right foot; liquid blood of St James ; 
some of the remains of St" John, the Evangelist, of the 
Baptist, of Joseph, and of the Blessed Virgin; together 
with part of the Manger, Cradle, Cross, and Tomb of our 
Lord, &c., &c. Of course many persons knelt, (though by 
no means all), while this strange (and painful) exhibition 

was going on Are we to suppose, (one feels inolined 

to ask oneself,) that these people believe all that they hear; 
or that they disbelieve it ? If they believe, — how exceed- 
ingly infatuated must they be ! If they disbelieve, — how 
damaging to the religious life must the insincerity and hol- 
lowness of such a service become ! Above all, how must it 
provoke unbelief in things which are worthy of all accepta- 
tion! 
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The veneration of Belies in the Romish Church is really 
carried to an extent which is scarcely credible. If, by a 
desperate effort to be complaisant and accommodating, one 
oould wink at certain of the relics shown one, would not the 
most ordinary instincts of piety, not to say the merest com- 
mon sense, compel one at last to turn away with sorrow and 
displeasure? At Amalfi, they assert that St. Andrew is 
buried; St Matthew at Salerno ; St. Mark at Venice. Good. 
Let us suppose that a skeleton, traditionally reputed to be 
the skeleton of an Apostle, was long since conveyed to 
Amalfi, <fcc. But what of the many skulls, arms, legs, &c., 
of the same saints which are to be seen at Borne, and else- 
where ? St. Andrew's skull, for instance, at St Peter s, — 
his leg at the Church of the Twelve Apostles, and one of 
his ribs at S. Maria in Campitelli,— St Matthew's arm at 
S. Maria Maggiore and at S. Frassede, &o. &c. &c. Why, 
again, (if they will invent such things,) display (of all 
heads in the world 1) the head of John the Baptist ? * Why, 
(of all fingers,) pretend to show the unbelieving finger with 
which St Thomas touched the side of his risen Lord? 5 

• • . What grotesque notions, too, are they for ever 
laying hold of! The idea, for instance, of showing the 
porphyry slab on which the soldiers cast lots for the seam- 
lees coat: the stone on which the cock stood when he 
crowed twice: a column of the Temple which was split 
when the veil was rent in twain ! (it has been sawn length- 
ways, evidently :) the impression made in a block of marble 
by our Saviour's feet, (and good gracious! such feet!) 
when He was taking leave of St. Peter in the Via Appia (!) : 
the identical column against which He used to lean when 
He taught in the Temple, — and which possesses miraculous 

* At the Church of S. Silvestro in Capite. 
b At S. Croce in Gerusalemme. 

E 2 
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properties in consequence/ &c. &c. • • . Must not all 
this, sooner or later, produce irreverence? It certainly 
seems to destroy the faculty of intellectual perspective ; for 
one finds " a napkin stained with the blood of St Philip 
Neri," mentioned in the same breath with " a veil steeped 
in the blood and water which flowed from our Redeemer's 
side"! ... I am not now dragging into light a thing 
which the authorities of the Romish Church desire to keep 
back; or which they seem half ashamed of; or which is 
disappearing from public notice. If such were the case, I 
should certainly have passed it by in silence. But it is 
not so. Wherever you turn, you are shown nails of the 
Crucifixion, or fragments of the Cross, or thorns of the 
Crown. It is no secret These relics are appealed to in 
the printed affiches, put forth by authority ; nay, they are 
proudly blazoned on the walls of the churches. At St 
Peter's, for example, above the four most conspicuous 
statues, one reads in large letters, of, — "Partem Cruris 
quam Helena Imperatrix e Calvario in urbem avexit: M (this 
is over St Helena :) — "Longini lanceam quam Innocentius 
VIII. Pont Max. k Bajazete Turcarum Tyranno aceepit:" 
(this is over " Sanctus Longinus Martyr," — a name invented 

• This column is enclosed within iron rails, and kept under lock 
and key, in the right-hand corner of St. Peter's, as you enter. The 
inscription on the base, (which follows,) is very singularly cut, with 
many strange contractions : — 

HEC EST ILLA COLUMNA IN QUAM DOMES U 8 N09TER JESUS CHRISTUS 
APP0DIATC8, DCM POPULO PREDICABAT, ET DEO PATRI PBECKS IN 
TEMPLO EFFUNDEBAT, ADHERENDO 8TABAT : QUE UNA CUM ALII8 UN- 
DECIM HIC CIRCUM8TANTIBU8 DE SALOMON 1 8 TEMPLO, IN TRIUMPHUM 
HIJC8 BA8IL1CE, HIC LOCATA FUIT : DEMONES EXPELLIT, ET AB W- 
MCNDI8 8PIRITIBCS VEXATOS LIBEROS REDD1T I ET MULTA MIRACULA 
COTIDIE FACIT: PER REVEKENDI8SIMUM PATREM ET DOMINUM DOMI- 
KCS CARD1NALIS UE URSINIS ORNATA ANNO DOMINI, M°CCCC°XXX VIII. 
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for the soldier who with his spear (Xoyx*) pierced the Re- 
deemer's side) : — " Sancti Andreae caput quod Pius se- 
oundus ex Achaia in Vatioanum asportandum curavit:" 
(this is over St. Andrew) : — " Salvatoris imaginem Vero- 
nica sudario exceptant" — which is above the statue of 
" Sancta Veronica Ierosolymitana;" a name which I sup- 
pose has been in like manner ooined in allusion to the phe- 
nomenon of the handkerchief. These several relics are ex- 
posed on great days. . . . At S. Prassede, on either 
side of the tribune, is an enumeration of relics, (inscribed 
on a large marble pannel,) whioh would make you stare. 
I copied, (thanks to the patience of a brother and sister 
who were unwearied in giving me pleasure,) the right-hand 
inscription, which is verbatim as follows. (That on the left 
is in the same strain exactly.) 



HlC SITAE SUNT INFRA8CRIPTAB BSLIQUIAE. 



Dens Sancti Petri Apostoli. 

Dens Sancti Pauli Apostoli. 

Dereliqiis S. Ananiae Apostoli. 

Sancti Terentiani Martyris. 

De camisia (!) Beate Mariae 
Virginis. 

De cingulo D. N. Jesu 
Christi. 

De bracliio S. Philippi Apos- 
toli. 

De virga Moysi. 

De brachio S. Barnabae 
Apostoli. 

De terra super qua D. N. 
Jesus Christus oravit 
ante Passionem. 



De brachio S. Severini Mar- 
tyris. 

De Reliquiis S. Benedict! 
Abbatis. 

De Beliquiis S. Sabae Ab- 
batis. 

De Beliquiis S. Galli Ab- 
batis. 

De Beliquiis S. Constantiae 
Imperatoris Filiae. 

De Beliquiis SS. Quadra- 
ginta Martirum. 

De velo Sanctae Agatae. 

De arundine et spongia qua 
potaverunt Dominum nos- 
trum Jesum Christum. 
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De capitibus Sanotor. Petri 

et Fauli. 
De Reliquiis SS. Cosmae et 

Damiani. 
De costa Sancti Alexii. 
De braohio Sancti Colum- 

bani. 
De braohio Sancti Sebas- 

tiani. 
De brachio Sancti Nicolai. 
De sepulcro Beatae Virginia 

Mariae. 
Imago Salvatoris quam S. 

Fetro Apostolus donavit 



Pudentio patri Sanctae 

Praxedis. 
De Reliquiis Sancti Joannis 

Baptistae. 
De linteo quo Dominus ab- 

stersit pedes Discipu- 

lorum. 
De pannis quibus involutes 

fait Dohinus Jesus in 

sua Nativitate. 
De veste inconsutili D. N. 

JE8U 0HRI8TI. 

Tres spinae de CoronA D. N. 
Jesu Christi. 



When a fragment of human bone is shown you, yon can- 
not of coarse disprove the assertion that it belonged to any 
Apostle or Evangelist who may be named. So, of the hay 
said to have come from the stable of Bethlehem. But of 
the inscribed Title of the Cross, (preserved at the Church 
of S. Croce in Gerusalemme,)one takes leave to form a pri- 
vate opinion. It may be, (for aught that I see to the con- 
trary,) a thousand years old; bat it was evidently the 
fabrication of some person who did not understand Greek. 
He took the words from the Vulgate, (St John »x. 19,) 
and traced them from right to left, — out of respect for the 
Hebrew, I suppose. Above the word Nazarenus, he wrote 
what he evidently considered a sufficient Greek equivalent, 
— t'tfwpa&iN. Now, once more, let me not be thought 
ungenerous in bringing forward this transparent forgery. If 
well-informed Romanists disbelieved and rejected, or openly 
disallowed and were ashamed of it, — I should have been the 
last to call attention to it. But, on the contrary, Cornelius 
a Lapide, (in his Commentary on St. Matth. xxvii. 87,) do- 
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liberateJy informs his reader, — "This title is extant at 
Rome in the Basilica of S. Croce, &c. where I have often 
seen and done my devotion to it," ("veneratus sum.") 
He goes on to describe it minutely. The same writer in- 
serts several personal details concerning Veronica, and notices 
her handkerchief in the same way, in his note on ver. 82. 

The Abb6 Barbier de Montault, a very zealous Romanist, 
has the following remarkable statement on the subject of 
Relics, in the Ann#e Liturgique & Borne, p. 151. With 
reference to the "foule d ossements de martyrs extraits des 
oatacombes," exposed on a certain Friday in Lent at the 
Church of S. Lorenzo in Lucina, he says — "Le plupart 
des corps saints trouv6s dans les catacombes manquant de 
noms propres, ont re^u, lorsqu* on les a exposes & la vene- 
ration publique, des noms de cir Constance, qui n ont qu 
une signification vague, comme Felix, Fortunat, Victor," 
&c. Is this then the avowed history of the skeletons in 
glass cases one sees in many of the churches ? The skele- 
ton of S. Felix, for instance, at the Church of S. Maria de 
Angelis, — dressed, and crowned with flowers, and kneeling 
on one knee ; with a palm-branch in one hand, and a bottle 
of his own blood in the other ? . . • . The simplicity 
of such a confession silences criticism ; for it calmly trans- 
fers the whole question of Relics to a region with which 
criticism has no acquaintance, — the world of shadows! 
But it is exceedingly difficult, — (practically, God grant 
that it may ever be impossible!) — for a people like our- 
selves, who have been taught, above all things, to seek for 
the Truth, to understand the intellectual position of one 
who can reverence what he knows to be a nonentity ; and 
who does not hesitate to use language which, by common 
oonsent, has been consecrated to severe matters of fact, 
concerning matters which, according to his own showing, 
only pretend to be matters of fable. 
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ADORATION OF RELICS. 



I have dwelt somewhat disproportionally on Belies; but 
they play so conspicuous a part in the religious system of 
the country, that, in enumerating the several substitutes 
which have been invented for the old Breviary Services, it 
would not be nearly enough to have discussed the subject 
in a few lines. A visit paid to a church where such objects 
are exposed, is a distinct as well as popular religious exer- 
cise; and it always seemed to me to be performed with 
great reverence and devotion. I will proceed to something 
else in my next letter. 

Houghton Conquest, Aug. 22d, 1860. 
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LETTER VI. 

VISIT TO * 8AGRE IMMAOINI.' — MIBACULOUS PICTURES, &C. — THE ' CBOCI- 
FI880 ' IN THE CAMPO YAOGINO. — MARIA 8ANTI8SIMA DEL PARTO. — SCENE 
IN THE CHURCH OF 8. AOOSTINO. — ANOTHER IN THE CHURCH OF 8. CARLO. 
ON THE DEVOTIONS OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 



To the same. 
My dear Dr. Jacobson, 

I resume the subject of the public religious Services of 
Borne. — Besides visits to Relics, (which are only occasion- 
ally displayed,) distinct mention should be made of the 
visits paid to Images; for these evidently constitute an in- 
tegral part of the popular religion of the day, — at least 
among the lower classes. 

About what is so well-known as the daily act of homage 
paid by devout Romanists to the statue of St. Peter, — whose 
bronze foot is well nigh kissed away in consequence, — it is 
needless to say much. Sufficiently picturesque, it certainly 
is, in that vast and sumptuous shrine, to a bystander, — 
either when some very humble, or some very exalted per- 
sonage is the chief performer. At Easter time, one is per- 
petually strolling into St Peter's ; and thus it happened 
that one often witnessed the devotions of the peasantry 
from the remoter provinces. There was no mistaking the 
olass of individuals who had come on this pilgrim-visit, — 
men so wild in their appearance and strange in their cos- 
tume; often with rough shaggy beards, long black elf- 
looks, and bronzed features. From their suppliant beha- 
viour and awe-struck mien, it was evident that they thought 
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they had reached, as it were, the very gate of heaven, 
when they were able to oronch down before the grim, grace- 
less image of the patron-saint of Borne ... A strange 
oontrast to such scenes, was witnessed on the 9th March,— 
when the Pope performed the ceremony of salutation. (I 
believe he repeats it at noon, every Friday in Lent) He 
was preceded and surrounded and followed by a considerable 
escort of ecclesiastics, gentlemen, and guards. The pre- 
vailing colours were lilac and black. Some of the costumes 
were interesting enough. All reminded me of what is to be 
seen in pictures and ancient drawings. 

The Cardinals, (about thirty in number,) knelt in a line 
on either side : then, sundry bishops, and other dignitaries. 
The Pope was dressed like no one else — in white, with a 
scarlet cape, and white skull-cap. He first repaired to a 
kind of prie-dieu in one of the chapels, for a few minutes, 
and prayed; then rose, and all moved to another chapel, 
where he prayed again: after which, he repaired to the 
statue. He approached, kissed the foot, placed his head 
under the sole of the foot, and kissed it again. An at- 
tendant wiped the place. Then each of the Cardinals in 
succession kissed once, with an inclination of the head, so 
as to let the extremity of St. Peter's foot touch the centre 
of their forehead. ... All this, however, and more 
perhaps, is so generally known that apology should be 
offered for its insertion. Let me speak of what does not 
lie so entirely on the surface. 

Of certain pictures, statues, and crucifixes in some of the 
churches of Borne, a marvellous opinion is entertained.* 

• There is a scarce volume on this subject, (of which however no 
use has been made in the text.) entitled, De PnnUtji arvenuti in molt* 
migre immtigini $pecuthn*nte di Marin Sanlistinui womlo gli auttntici 
Processi cotnpilati in Roma, (by I"). G. Marchclti " Esaminatore 
Apostolico del Clero e Presidcnte del Gcsu.") Con breve ragguaglio di 
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A portrait of the Blessed Virgin at S. Maria in Cosmedin, — 
(a very interesting old church near our English burial- 
ground,) — claims to have worked miracles. Another, in a 
church on the Coelian, is stated to have spoken to Gregory 
the Great At the church of S. Agostino, there is a fine 
statue, called " Maria santissima del Parto," which has also 
wrought sundry wonders. But among all the objects of this 
class to which the people of Borne " ha fatto particolare 
rioorso in tutte le pin grandi afflizioni della Chiesa," (I am 
recalling the words of an "Invito Sagro " dated 27 March), 
" speciale fiducia " has always been shown to an " antichis- 
sima imagine di Gesu Crocifisso " preserved in the Campo 
Vacoino. After a triduo had been duly performed at the 
Church of S. Giuseppe de' Falegnami, where this crucifix 
was exposed to public veneration, (80 and 81 March and 
1 April,) it was carried in procession to the noble Church 
of S. Carlo, in the Corso, in order that a larger number of 
persons might visit it ; and thence it was carried back to its 
ordinary abode, by the Pope, in person. 

The ceremony of conveying this image in procession 
down the Corso, was witnessed on Sunday afternoon, April 
15th. A great crowd of persons attended. The windows 
and balconies, (all full of people,) were hung with red 
cloth, as during the Carnival ; and when the crucifix came 
by, every one knelt. It was about five feet high, with a red 
canopy over it, and was borne on men's shoulders ; several 
confraternities attending, and a large body of ecclesiastics, 
with the usual accompaniment of lighted candles: alto- 
gether a most strange sight 1 While this image was at 
8. Carlo, I stepped in repeatedly to observe the devotions 

altri timili Prodigi comprovati neUe Curie Vetcovili dello Stato Pon- 
tificio— Roma, 1707, pp. 208. Engravings and accounts are given of 
twenty-six pictures of established efficacy. Many others are enume- 
rated. The book was issued by authority. 
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of the people ; and it was impossible not to be struck by 
their reverence, and the devotedness of their demeanour. 
Whatever my own personal oonviotions may have been, — 
whatever, on such occasions, the prevailing sentiment cannot 
but be, of a man whose religion is exactly symbolised by 
that most Catholic of all manuals, the English Book of 
Common Prayer, — it oannot be wrong to bear faithful 
witness to what I saw. It should be added that Romanists 
often shook their heads when they heard me express delight 
at the apparent piety of the common people in church. I 
can but say that /seldom saw levity of any sort: but, on 
the oontrary, repeatedly witnessed acts of devotion whioh 
affected me to tears. Let me recall two distinct occa- 
sions, out of the many which present themselves to my 
memory. 

One, was at the Church of S. Agostino, whioh stands in 
an unfashionable part of Borne, and where there are always 
plenty of poor people, — whioh made me go in the oftener 
to see what they were all about As already stated, there is 
a remarkable image there, of the Blessed Virgin and Child, 
— so bedizened with finery, (necklaces, crown, ear-rings, 
Ac.,) that you see, at a glanoe, it must enjoy very special 
favour. On every great day, (St Joseph's for instance, 19 
March,) the attendance is very considerable. Lights stand 
in front; and there is a little lamp which bums at the side, 
(a glass oup of oil with a floating wick,) into which almost 
every one dips a finger. Scores of poor women came up, knelt 
devoutly for a time before this image in prayer, often folding 
to their bosoms a swaddled infant or holding by the hand a 
little creature hardly able to walk ; then they rose, dipped 
the tip of their finger in the oil, and anointed their own 
head, forehead, temples, inside the mouth, behind the ears, 
and under the chin ; or made the sign of the cross. This 
done, they proceeded to administer the same kind of thing 
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to the child. (Such a droll part of the operation this often 
was ! Can't you fancy your little Longley's face, or better 
stilly Robert, while submitting to it?) Next came a genu- 
flexion to the image, and perhaps a finger dipped in the 
holy water at the door, or a kiss to a small picture of the 
image, close to the entrance of the church ; and away they 
went, leaving their place to be filled up by another, and 
another, and another. Under this image of " Maria san- 
tissima del Parto," you read,— "N. S. Pio PP VII conoedo 
in perpetuo 100 giorni d' indulgenza da lucrarsi una volta 
il giorno da tutti quelle ohe divotamenta baceranno il piede 
di questa immagine, recitando un Ave Maria per li besogni 
di S. Chiesa, 7 Giug. 1822." 

I ought to have mentioned that every one, on coming up, 
kisses the foot of the image with the same honours which 
are paid in St. Peter's to the famous statue of that saint 
It is considerably worn away in consequence. A little 
money-box beside the foot seemed to be receiving many a 
widow's mite. A more busy scene, or a more devout cere- 
mony, cannot be imagined. 

The other occasion above alluded to, occurred at S. 
Carlo's Church in the Corso (18th April,) while the "Cro- 
cifi880 " was there. A poor countrywoman entered ; a tho- 
rough contadina, with large clouted shoes, faded finery, 
and a face which had apparently seen the scorching suns of 
some five-and-forty summers. She first eyed the image at 
the extremity of the church with attention, and then slowly 
advanced up the middle of the nave, with an expression of 
awe which caught my vacant eye at once. Nobody else was 
heeding her a bit ; and she, certainly, was heeding nobody. 
The congregation (for there were hundreds in church) were 
listening to the sermon ; (not a little unction in that quarter, 
I assure you, but I could not quite understand what the man 
said;) and she was much too ordinary a personage, bent on 
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performing much too ordinary an act, for any one to arouse 
her self-oonsciousness by staring at her. Down she knelt, 
when she had reached about the middle of the church; 
folded her arms in her apron, and began to pray. A more 
picturesque poor wretch yon never saw. At the end of 
about six or seven minutes, she raised her eyes, crossed 
herself; then slowly bowed down and kissed the floor. 
Then she rose, curtseyed to the crucifix with something be- 
tween love and reverence, and crossed herself again. This 
done, her business in church was clearly ended ; and she 
went, swinging along, towards die right-hand door, (». e. the 
left-hand entrance), where she dipped her finger in the holy 
water and again crossed herself. But she was lingering 
somewhere, — and a quick ear soon detected the rattle of 
some baiocchi which she was dropping into a box. (It 
proved to belong to the Institute) di Carita.) Just below 
the box, is another receptacle for holy water, in whioh the 
poor creature again dipped a finger ; after whioh she slipped 
out, as unperceived as she had entered, — exoept by One 
above. It was very heathenish, — but it was very beautiful 
Talking of the mixture of love and reverence in this poor 
creature's manner, reminds me of a sailor's conduct, in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Misenum, which is not far from 
Baiffi. On a little rocky headland there, stands a so-called 
statue of the Yirgo Immacolata ; but it seemed to me an- 
tique, — a very pretty draped figure of dazzling white 
marble, fished up out of the bay somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, probably. The devotion of the rough sailor who 
rowed us the spot, (29th May,) was really touching. He 
kissed the statue's feet, patted it under the chin with his 
finger and thumb, (uttering a low sound of endearment, as 
if he were caressing a favourite child,) and then kissed his 
own fingers. I asked him if he was fond of the figure, — 
just by way of ' getting a rise ' out of the man. He tossed 
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up his head, as much as to say, — What a question ! then 
waved his hand to the image, with a significant farewell 
smile, before beginning to descend the rock. 

In describing these acts of individual devotion, you will 
of course observe that I am expressing no manner of ap- 
proval of the occasion which called them forth. About that 
there can be but one opinion among persons who have had 
the happiness to be nurlured in the principles of the Eng- 
lish Communion. It would be easy enough, only too easy, 
(alas !) to launch out concerning the many corruptions of 
the Faith which are patent to one visiting countries of the 
Boman obedience ; but this has been done a thousand times 
already. My present object is only to enumerate the public 
services of the Romish Church ; and to describe the methods 
which that Church employs for sustaining the spiritual life 
of her children, — which were new to me, and perhaps will 
be new to yourself and others. In our studies, we weigh 
the Romish Breviary, Missal, and Ritual, against the Eng- 
lish Book of Common Prayer; and we congratulate our- 
selves, (as well we may,) on the contrast. Many a time 
have you directed my attention to this subject in your own 
library. But in these letters, besides saying that the Bre- 
viary does not, in any sense, represent the devotions of the 
Boman people, (which is very soon said,) — I am bent on 
showing the nature of the method which has been substi- 
tuted in the place of that ancient book. — Neither will you, 
of all men, be 60 unjust as to suspect me of a sneaking 
kindness for a system which is wholly alien to my sym- 
pathies, because I draw an agreeable picture of some of the 
sights which I witnessed. He must have a very cold hard 
heart who should be able to pass the solemn season of Lent in 
Borne, untouched by the number and variety of the methods 
he sees employed for stimulating the piety of the people. 
He may, he must, secretly bless God, every day of his life, 
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that his lot was not cast within that Church ; and yet* the com- 
mon instincts of pastoral sympathy, (you, as a clergyman, will 
know what I mean,) must make his heart overflow with plea- 
sure at every indication that the system, (however vicious in 
itself,) is at all successful in training hearts for heaven. I 
would defy any clergyman, let his views be what they might, 
to survey, in some out-of-the-way church, the large circle of 
seated persons, commonly of the humblest class, listening 
with rapt attention to some very familiar exposition of 
Christian duty, which was being delivered to them with in- 
finite unction and gesticulation by an impetuous, earnest, 
speaker, standing on a palco, (or little low scaffold,) just 
above their heads, — without experiencing the liveliest emo- 
tions of pleasure ; and, (if the truth must be spoken,) a 
secret ejaculation, — " I only wish / could make people 
attend half as well to me!" What need to say that, on the 
whole, what the man said was generally sound and true 
enough ? . . . . That the pleasure of the imagined 
spectator of such a scene will be wonderfully disturbed on 
getting into the street, and seeing written under the effigy 
of the Blessed Virgin the words, EAIII2 HMON,*— it 
cannot be necessary, I suppose, that I should assert That 
is quite a different question, and can admit of no manner of 
doubt or opinion. " So did not St Paul speak, when he 
trod these streets I" said I to myself; (thinking of Acts 
xxviii. 20). But I have been so diffuse on this subject, 
that I must conclude for the present 

Houghton Conquest, Aug. 81, 1860. 

* A lady did the writer the honour to send him word that if he 
expected these letters to bo read by any of her own sex, he most in- 
stantly improve Ids style : for that, " Codex was very dry." For her 
sake, I shall henceforth interpret any Greek or Latin words I may 
be compelled to use. So, to begin, — the two words above written, 
mean OUK HOPE. 
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LETTER VII. 

A PR0CE8ST0N TO THE BASILICA OF 8T. JOHN LATERAN DESCRIBED. — 
THE CATECHISM!. — THE *TBE ORE DI AOONIA DI GESU 0RI8TO ' DE- 
SCRIBED. — THE ' ORA DESOLATA DI MARIA 88.' — JOHN EVELYN AT 
ROME. 

To the same. 

My dear Dr. Jacobson, 

It seems natural to say a few words next about Proces- 
sions. This kind of exhibition, so utterly alien to our 
English habits, is a well-recognized method of public 
devotion in countries of the Roman obedience. Indeed, 
to judge from what was to be witnessed at Nismes, (12th 
June,) Processions must be even more popular in France 
than in Italy. To count the numbers present was quite 
impracticable. The whole town appeared to be taking part 
in the pageant 

Not to travel out of the proposed field, however: at 
Borne, — whether to accompany an image; or, because it 
is one of the Rogation days; or, (as on St Marks day,) 
because on that day all the clergy in Rome walk from St. 
Marks Church to St Peter's, — Processions are common. 
Well understood by the people, conducted with zest and 
spirit, and taken part in by members of numerous religious 
associations, (whether conventual or secular,) who are accus- 
tomed to aot in ooncert, and are undistracted by commercial 
avocations, — it is needless to say how readily they supply a 
popular outlet for devotional sentiment Of all the pro- 
cessions which it fell to my lot to witness, none was so 
picturesque as one which I overtook on Rogation Tuesday, 

F 
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(15th May,) on its way to the Church of St John Lateran, 
which is about a mile or so beyond the limits of Borne. 
The procession had not long set out, baying only recently 
formed itself in the Forum; but it seemed to be trending 
away for a long distance ahead, — members of different 
religious orders, thirty or forty of each, walking two and 
two ; and every fresh society being preceded by a coloured 
banner, and a crucifix, or some similar object They were 
aocompanied by several lesser dignitaries of the Church, 
and (I think) by a Cardinal. 

But to say truth, it was more the inanimate accessories of 
the scene, on the occasion alluded to, than the procession 
itself, which made the sight so striking. In front, in all its 
colossal grandeur, standing out in sweetest sun and shade, 
uprose the Coliseum, — a structure which it was always a joy 
even to look atl Then, there was on every side something 
to attract and charm the eye. The exquisite freshness of 
the early vegetation, — the unearthly beauty of every tint,— 
the sharp transparent shadows, — the warm red colour of the 
travertine stone, in striking contrast with the delicious blue 
sky overhead, — above all, the profound air of desolation 
which seemed to brood over the entire scene, — could not fail 
to affect the spirit of the beholder. And thus it wound 
along, amid the wrecks of ancient Borne, past all those 
fragments of ancient temples, — the procession I spoke of,— 
reciting the Litany. Meanwhile the little bells rang out as 
it passed the different churches on its way, until at last it 
reached the Basilica of St John Lateran. There, between 
two rows of ecclesiastics who were expecting its arrival, and 
over a pavement strewed with evergreens, the procession 
moved, with many a cross and candle, towards one of the 
side-chapels, where stands the altar of the Sacrament. At 
this spot, the Litany was again solemnly recited; after which 
the procession moved towards a temporary altar in the body 
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of the church, chanted the Te Deum, and offered prayers to 
St Peter and St Paul, whose heads ( ! ) were exposed above 
the high altar of the basilica. This done, the procession 
dispersed. ... I have attempted to recall what was really a 
beautiful scene; but you are not to suppose that it was 
altogether without drawbacks. The whole was rather pic- 
turesque than devotional; and the childish effect of the 
feeble little organ playing a kind of opera-tune as the 
procession mound along eastward from the great entrance of 
that glorious basilica was inexpressibly ridiculous to an 
English ear. For grand and pure devotional expression 
there is certainly nothing in the world to be compared to an 
English cathedral service. The testimony of the Abbe X. 
Barbier de Montault (a very zealous Romanist) on this 
subject, is quite unexceptionable. " La musique," (he says,) 
"se maintient a Rome dans une sphere d'idees et dliar- 
monie, qui ne conviennent point a leglise: elle est legere, 
bavarde, sterile, et sans inspiration."* 

At Rome, as elsewhere, Lent is the special season for 
devotional exercises. As already hinted, it is then that the 
confraternities frequent certain of the principal Churches; 
then, chiefly, that Relics are exposed; and it is the great 
season for Sermons also. I was so unfortunate as to miss 
the Catechismi, which were held for a week,— from the 
fourth to the fifth Sunday in Lent, — at forty of the churches 
in Rome. This is an institution of Pope Benedict XIV. 
The method observed was, two hours before the Ave Maria, 
to ring a bell; and while the people were assembling, to 
recite a third part of the Rosario. Then followed the 
catechising, which lasted for an hour; after which came the 
Atti Cristiatii, — four short Italian prayers which seem very 
popular, and which are called acts of Faith, Hope, Charity, 
a LAnnee LUuryique a Rome, p. 4. 

F 2 
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and Contrition. The Litany of the Virgin, and a few 
collects, commonly closed the service; but in some churches 
there was the Benediction, (or display of the Sacrament,) 
with the hymn "Tan turn ergo." These Gatechismi axe 
reckoned a very important method of giving instruction to 
the people. As an inducement to be present, one hundred 
days of indulgence are promised for one attendance, and 
plenary indulgence to any one who shall be present five 
times: such indulgence being applicable to vols in Pur- 
gatory. 

Other Lenten services there are which I did not see: but 
of the service called the Tre Ore, I am able to give 
you some account, for I saw it performed at the splendid 
church of the Gesu, and a very singular exhibition it was. 
It is restricted to a single day in the year, Good-Friday; 
and may be witnessed in about a dozen churches at Borne; 
where it begins at one, and is over at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. The church, which was partially darkened, con- 
tained some two or three thousand people. A large crucifix, 
with candles on either side, was seen above the altar. On a 
low scaffold, or palco stood (or rather, moved) a very 
eloquent Jesuit. At his side, but a little below him, was an 
assistant. Both had chairs, and a low table by their side; 
but the Jesuit made very little use of either, as you shall 
hear. 

The " Tre Ore di Agonia di Gesu Cristo " is the name of 
a peculiar devotional exercise, singularly characteristic, as it 
seems, of the taste and method of the Boman people. It is 
not unaptly described in the Annie JAturgique, as a " Ser- 
mon entrecoupe' de differents morceaux de musique." It 
had been going on for some time when I entered. The 
assistant official, from his lower palco, first read from a 
book, (tamely enough,^ a kind of meditation in Italian 
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on one of our Lord's seven sayings on the Gross; but he 
had not proceeded for more than five minutes, when the 
Jesuit preacher, starting up refreshed, began to pour himself 
oat in an eloquent rhapsody, the theme of it being the same 
saying of our Lord — viz., His address to the repentant 
malefactor. How the man did fume and rave! At the end 
of a few minutes he became like one frenzied. To say the 
truth, it was rather the vehemence of a ranter than the im- 
passioned utterance of an artist. He worked himself up at 
last into a kind of fit What was curious, — when, at the 
end of ten minutes, he dropped on his knees, (where he 
remained for about two minutes, and, as I afterwards found, 
was supposed to be engaged in prayer,) he went on in the 
same vehement style. His body still underwent the same 
paroxysm of passion, as while he stood preaching. He still 
threw his arms about, olasped his hands together, gesticu- 
lated, and raved. He literally walked about on his knees. 
At the end of two minutes, however, he ceased; and a fine 
bass voice came to his relief. A famous singer was stationed 
in a little gallery, who, for the space of about five minutes, 
sang some Italian verses, (" Quando morte coll' orride 
artiglio," &c.,) in very admirable style. But however 
solemn the subject of this " strofe," there was no manner 
•of solemnity in the performance. It was altogether like a 
lively air from an opera, (sung in the " amor inio," " questo 
cuore " fashion,) and the people evidently listened to it with 
the same satisfaction as if they had been in a theatre. By 
the way, it was a singular indication of the prevailing senti- 
ment, that on inquiring in the sacristy who the preacher 
was, the sacristan kept on giving me the name of the 
ringer; feeling sure that I must be inquiring after him. 
This singular exhibition, then, was repeated seven times. 
First, one of the seven sayings on the Gross, read by an 
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assistant, together with part of a printed meditation thereon. 
Then, an impassioned harangue, lasting for about ten 
minutes, during which the preacher apostrophised every- 
thing and everybody who came in his way. Next, on his 
knees, he went off into an agony (or whatever it is to 
be called) of prayer. Last of all, the operatic performance 
from the gallery brought the act to a conclusion. . • . The 
interest depicted on every countenance was intense. Wholly 
unconscious was the audience of any impropriety in the 
spectacle. It shall only be added that this function of the 
" Tre Ore" was the invention of the Jesuit Alfonso Mesaia, 
who composed it in Spanish for the use of his own church 
at Lima in Peru. So successful was it in all the parishes of 
Lima, that it rapidly spread through Peru, Chili, Quito, 
Carthagena, Panama, and Mexico, and was finally natural- 
ised at Borne. A considerable indulgence is enjoyed by 
those who assist at its celebration. 

But a yet more singular and characteristic function takes 
place in about five churches on the evening of Good- Friday, 
beginning one hour after the Ave Maria. It is called the 
" Ora desolata di Maria SS." It combines the operatic and 
the theatrical element even more successfully than the "Tie 
Ore," and may therefore well be a great favourite with 
the common people, who flock to it as they would to a* 
melodramatic entertainment They certainly behave with 
exemplary propriety, though not exactly as if they were in 
church. 

The east end of S. Marcello was hung with silk curtains, 
red, white, and blue, so as to resemble rather the stage of m 
theatre than anything else. Above the altar, behind a row 
of candles furnished with shades of coloured paper, (which 
discharged the office of foot-lamps,) was a representation of 
the scene of the Crucifixion, (like a scene in a play,) — the 
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Blessed Virgin being conspicuously stationed in front, (a 
figure the size of life,) sitting by the side of the Holy 
Sepulchre, wearing a crown, and dressed, like a tremendous 
doll, in pink and blue satin. The " Ora desolata" consists 
of a recitation of the Rosary for about two minutes, (during 
which, all kneel who can ;) operatic music and singing for 
the space of five minutes more ; and then, twenty minutes 
spent in preaching, — nothing Tery thoughtful of course, but 
an earnest apostrophe to the feelings. — In the church of 
"S. Lucia de Ginnasi alle Botteghe oscure," (which is in a 
yet humbler quarter of Borne,) the exhibition was even more 
strange and perplexing. It would be hard to describe it 
accurately without using ridiculous expressions in connec- 
tion with very sacred things, so it may be as well to pass it 
over: but I shall never forget the jaunty look of the 
image of the Virgin, — with her blue shawl, pink silk dress, 
rosy cheeks, black hair, and golden crown. What would 
" Simon Bar-jona," or " Saul of Tarsus," have said to this * 
thought I. Nothing less than irreverence of course was 
either intended or conveyed; but it was nevertheless inex- 
pressibly distressing to an English eye. The same indul- 
gence as before is promised to those who partake for nn 
hour, or less, in this act of devotion. 

John Evelyn, describing the doings in Rome on Good- 
Friday, 1645, says, — "At night there was a procession of 
several who most lamentably whipped themselves till the 
blood stained their clothes, (for some had shirts,) others 
upon the bare back, having vizors and masks on their faces ; 
at every three or four steps dashing the knotted and ravelled 
whipcord over their shoulders, as hard as they could lay it 
on, whilst some of the religious orders and fraternities sung 
in a dismal tone, the lights and crosses going before, making 
altogether a horrible, indeede heathenish pompe. . . . The 
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next day, there was much ceremony at St John de Later an; 
so as the whole weeke was spent in running from ohuroh to 
ohuroh, all the towne in buisy devotion, greate silence, and 
unimaginable superstition."* 

I must continue this subject next week. 

Houghton Conquest, Sept 10, 1860. 
• Diary, voL i. p. 277. 
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LETTER VIII. 

THE ORATORIO AT THE CHIESA NUOVA. — THE VI8IT TO THE 8EPULCHRE8 : 
TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES I AND TO THE CEMETERIES. — ASCENDING THE 
8CALA SANTA. — A BEATIFICATION. — THE SERMONS AT ROME DESCRIBED. 
— THE 'lIISSIONE URBANA.' 

To the same. 

My dear Dr. Jacobson, 

This enumeration of modern Romish Services has ex- 
tended to a greater length than I expected. It shall not be 
prolonged much further. 

Two other Lenten Offices yet to be referred to, are the 
" Oratorio " and the "Visit to the Sepulchres." The former, 
an invention of St. Philip Neri, is, as its appellation (well 
known in England) declares, a musical entertainment of 
a religious character. It takes place every Sunday evening 
during Lent at the single church of the Oratorians, the 
Cbiesa Nuova/ (properly the Church of S. Maria in Valli- 
cella,) half an hour after the Ave Maria. None but men 
are admitted. These performances took the name of Ora- 
torio from the Oratory founded by St Philip Neri, which is 
annexed to the Church. So effectually has this appellation 
been naturalised among ourselves, that its origin is probably 
little suspected. — The visit to the Sepulchres is quite a 
different affair, being transacted only on the evenings of 
Thursday in Holy-Week and of Good-Friday. From the 
account I heard, it must be a very strange spectacle. A 
representation of our Lord's Sepulchre is prepared, and 
made so attractive that hundreds resort to the Church where 
• Mentioned by Evelyn (Easter Monday, 1645,) — vol. L p. 277. 
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it is to be seen. I will not pretend however to describe what 
I did not witness. A little manual, entitled "Divota 

maniera di visitare i santi Sepolcri " lies before me 

" In every famous church," (says John Evelyn, writing on 
Holy Thursday, 1645,) "they are busy in dressing up their 
pageantries to represent the Holy Sepulchre, of which we 
went to visit divers." 

Another devotional exercise which I never had the oppor- 
tunity of being present at, (also the invention of St Philip 
Neri,) is the visit to the Seven Churches.— I am not able 
either to say much about the visits to the Cemeteries of 
Borne, which are undertaken as a distinct religious exercise, 
though of a more private character. Strange to say, there 
is one Cemetery, (that of S. Giovanni dei decollati, where 
criminals are buried,) which is resorted to by persons of the 
humblest class, in order to obtain, (I believe from the souls 
in purgatory,) a suggestion as to lucky numbers for the 
lottery! — Gambling, (be it remarked in passing,) is as 
much the popular vice of Borne as drunkenness is of our 
own people. — Word was brought to a friend of mine that 
her laundress had met with a fall on the staircase. "I 
hope " (she said to her informant) " you helped her to get 
op?" "Not I," (exclaimed the servant,) "I went off to 
see what number I should buy in the lottery." — A young 
lady told me that, one morning, not being quite awake, she 
told her maid to look on the floor for a gold scudo she had 
dropped. " Ah, you may leave off looking," (she presently 
added;) "I was only talking in my sleep." But the girl, 
shouting with laughter, was already half-way down stairs, in 
quest of her lottery-book, to see what number was indicated 
by " moneta perduta." But to return. 

The number of exercises of a religious kind at Borne is 
truly surprising. The Oratory of the Caravita is the scene 
of not a few of these, and of not the least singular. Very 
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many, however, there are which present no feature sufficiently 
distinctive to entitle them to special description. Not so 
the ascent of the Scala Santa, — or identical marble steps 
of Pontius Pilate's house in Jerusalem (!) up which our 
Blessed Lord ascended before His Passion. Quite distress- 
ing, in truth, it is, to see the ladies coming up those stairs 
on their knees, looking so hot and miserable. An indul- 
gence of nine years, applicable to souls in purgatory, is 
granted to all who with a contrite heart perform that ascent, 
praying as they go, and meditating on the Passion of our 
Lord. " In going up the Holy Steps, it is not necessary 
to stay long, or to recite long prayers on each step," (says a 
little devotional manual published at the Propaganda press). 
" It is sufficient to ascend devoutly from one to the other, 
thinking meanwhile on the Passion of our Lord, or reciting 
the Our Father or Hail Mary, so as not to hinder or disturb 
those who follow." A meditation for each of the twenty- 
eight steps is subjoined. 1 

As for the services of Holy- Week, transacted in the Sistine 
Chapel, they are no more a part of the Romish system than 
a diamond necklace is a part of every lady's dress. — The 
extraordinary functions, again, which attend a Beatification 
are so entirely exceptional, that they cannot properly be 
described in this place. And yet, as methods of adminis- 
tering periodically to the religious appetite of the people, 
they require to be thus mentioned in passing. Perhaps you 
can imagine the effect of painted representations of the 
miracles and sufferings of the person to be beatified, hung 
about St Peter's,— -pariti suspended on the walls, — a pro- 
fusion of lighted candles at the east end of that glorious 
Basilica,— and the bronze statue of St. Peter himself attired 
in splendid vestments, with the triple crown on his head, 
and a huge ring on his finger ! . . . . The entire ceremonial 
• A Devout way of cuccndiwj the Scala Santa. 1857. 
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beoomes a kind of Festa. Troops of persons are attracted 
to the spot, and stand all day under the portico, gaping up 
at the extraordinary scenes which are depicted on acres of 
canvas, hung above the doors ; together with long laudatory 
inscriptions, in somewhat stiffish Latin. On Sunday, the 
6th May, John Sarcander, a German ; on the 13th, Giovanni 
Battista de Bossi, an Italian ; on the 20th, Benedict Joseph 
Labre, a Frenchman, — were beatified. Little books, con- 
taining a memoir and portrait of the Saint, &o., were of 
course being vended; and the place was as crowded, and 
the common people seemed as giddy, as at a Fair. Their 
tastes and habits are utterly unlike our own I . . . . Not 
to dwell on all this however, let me rather, having spoken 
at so much length of the Liturgical substitutes, (as they 
may be called,) for the Breviary Services, devote the present 
letter and the next to a brief notioe of some other .of the 
methods employed for conveying instruction to the people 
of Borne. I am conscious that in passing over the Con- 
fessional in silence, I am omitting to notioe one very im- 
portant part of the Romish system ; but ibis is a subject on 
which I have nothing whatever to add to what is universally 
known. 

The Catechismi have been already adverted to, with an 
expression of regret that it is not in my power from per- 
sonal observation to describe their character. 

It hardly needs to be stated that the most obvious, and 
probably the most important method which Borne employs 
of warming the religious affections of her children, consists 
in appointing set Sermons to be addressed to the people at 
certain seasons.. With them, preaching is a distinct in- 
stitution. There is indeed a sermon every Sunday at cer- 
tain churches. At S. Carlo in the Corso, and at the Gesu, 
for instance, at 11 a.m.; at St. Agostino, the Ara Coeli, and 
the Minerva, at 5 J p.m. (At the Gesu, by the way, there is 
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also a bond fide exposition of a portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, every Sunday, at J to 6 p.m. ; which is much fre- 
quented.) But besides these, there are (generally in Lent) 
courses of Sermons preached by eloquent men at certain 
of the principal Churches of Borne. And it is astonishing 
how cleverly these sermons are adapted to the respective 
auditories. 

At the Gesu, on the Fridays in Lent (at 11 a.m.), the 
preacher is of a high order, and his predica is delivered in 
a style to suit the most fastidious, — " full of Italian elo- 
quence and action, 9 * as Mr. John Evelyn phrases it* But 
if you go, (as I delighted to do,) to more out-of-the-way 
parts of the city, to see how the stragglers of the flock are 
being looked after, you will hear something altogether dif- 
ferent What a contrast there was between a sermon at the 
Minerva on the night of Thursday in Holy- Week (5 April) ; 
and another (20 March) at the Church of S. Maria Tras- 
tevere I The one, oratorical and grand, poured forth from 
a lofty pulpit by a man of immense eloquence and power, 
in a vast gloomy church where (to give a guess) about 
8,000 persons, (quite a sea of heads it seemed,) were 
assembled: the other, plain, practical, and explanatory, 
almost colloquial. The preacher sat on a little scaffold, or 
palco, and with infinite gesticulation went over several practi- 
cal points concerning the nature of temptation and sin. It was 
hardly possible to keep from laughing to see his droll little 
figure, so excited with his subject that he was never quiet 
for an instant ; and certainly he was never once fairly down in 
his seat. The phenomenon described by the poet was re- 
versed. Not the audience were i* aKpwv mryiStwv, but the 

performer Both these preachers however 

achieved the one great object, — they kept their auditory in 

rapt attention. It was very beautiful, and even affecting, at 

• Diary, vol i. p. 275. 
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S. Maria Trastevere, to see how attentive the poor people all 
were. At other times, and I think more often, the discourse 
was not of this explanatory kind ; but the rough exhorta- 
tion of a bare- footed friar ; not at all artistic, (as it seemed 
to me ;) but vigorous, loud, impassioned, and very fluent 

Such are the Sermons at Borne. They are a distinct in- 
stitution, and are not to be confounded with the " spiega- 
zione dell' Evangelio," which takes place once on Sunday, 
in the course of the service of the Mass. To the best of 
my remembrance, the Sermons I heard were always prefaced 
by a text from the Vulgate. They last for an oretta, which 
means more than three-quarters of an hour, but not so much 
as fifty-five minutes. While the Grocifisso was exposed at 
S. Carlo in the Corso, for eight days three Sermons were 
preached daily, — at 11 a.m. ; at 5.80, and at 7.15, p.m.; and 
there were three preachers. As for the contents of these 
Italian Sermons, or rather the style of them, unhappily one 
was seldom able to follow the more rapid and eloquent 
speakers sufficiently closely, to be warranted in saying much 
on the subject. But generally speaking, they seemed to be 
less calm, thoughtful, and didactic, — more glowing, rheto- 
rical, and exclamatory, — than our own discourses. The 
preacher dealt largely in apostrophe, and appeals to the 
feelings. He practised a good deal more action, or rather 
gesticulation, than is ever observed among ourselves. Their 
method appears to have been most successfully imitated by 

Mr. Spur well, never mind : only they vers reverential, 

and not vulgar. The quietest man never thought of keep- 
ing his anus quiet for a moment : whereas I suppose that 
we (do we not?) feel that we are behaving with question- 
able taste if we move our arms about much, or even at 
all. The common practice of preaching from a palco, 
which enables the preacher to walk hither and thither, 
doubtless gives him a considerable advantage Written 
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sermons are of course without example. I think that* 
on the whole, there is far less devotional propriety and 
decorum observed while an Italian predica is going on, than 
while an English sermon is being preached. There, people 
enter the church and depart again, without hesitation; 
loungers walk about; little children play, cry, and squabble; 
dogs are not excluded. The business of the Confessional 
is going on in other parts of the building. The effect of 
all this is highly picturesque, no doubt, but not altogether 
devotional. I am bound however in fairness to say that 
the practical gain of the method is great. Mothers are 
present who else undoubtedly would never hear the Sermons 
at all ; and it is very honourable to the preachers to see 
how steadily they keep on amid distracting influences which 
would drive me crazy. They seemed not to mind the yelp- 
ing of a child a bit; but went on, just as if nothing at all 
were the matter. 

You will have observed, in all that precedes, that the 
same liturgical elements recur again and again; — the 
Rosary of the Virgin, and the Litany of the Virgin, the 
Benediction, the " Atti Cristiani," and certain Italian prayers 
and hymns of recent date. There is little or no savour of 
antiquity in all this. Even when an opportunity of ad- 
hering to an established formula presents itself, it is not 
embraced. For instance, when the "Atto di fede" is re- 
cited, instead of the Apostles' Creed, another composition 
(quite faultless, but still quite modern) is rehearsed. In 
what I am now about to describe the same elements re- 
appear; and yet what is transacted is in the main so 
strange and original that it may well fc have a page entirely 
to itself. 

In the Diario Romano, at the beginning of every month, 
is rend as follows. (Take for example the month of May.) 
" In tutte le feste di questo mese, due ore e mezzo prima 
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deir Ave Maria, si fa la Missione nella chiesa di S. Vitale. 1 * 
This function, (the "Missione/') takes place in a fresh 
church every month ; and is an expedient for conveying to 
the common people the main outlines of Christian Doctrine* 
The full phrase is " Missione Urbana," — City Mission, 
literally ; which indicates the purpose for which the insti- 
tution was originally set on foot by the Jesuits, — namely, in 
order to carry the Gospel into the dark places of the metro- 
polis ; or rather, (as it seems,) in order to induce the humblest 
and most careless sort to enter the walls of a church. The 
method adopted is, for several of the society, each bearing a 
conspicuous black cross, to proceed in different directions, 
attended by a little boy ringing a bell. Attention is in this 
way attracted; a small concourse of persons is gathered to- 
gether ; and, at a given time, the missionaries return to the 
church, each at the head of his own little band of recruits, 
— very poor men, women, and children. Indeed, there is 
not to be seen in the whole church a person well dressed. All 
are very attentive, however, and perfectly orderly. No one 
would desire to have a better congregation. Considering 
the great number of children present, the amount of decorum 
was extraordinary. 

While the missionaries are on their travels, several per- 
sons, as you may suppose, have assembled in church ; and 
stragglers keep dropping in every minute; so that, at last, 
the handful of boys and very poor adults has thickened into 
a tolerable congregation. By way of keeping up the atten- 
tion of those present, they are entertained with the life of a 
Saint, — which is, of course, very much of the nature of an 
interesting story. This is read, in a clear ringing voice, from 
a low palco, or scaffold, by a young man seated on a fald- 
stool before a crucifix. He simply prefaces it with the 
words, " La vita di S. Isidoro," or " Pasquale Baylon," or 
whoever the Saint may happen to be ; and no one ever had a 
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more attentive auditory. The entrance of the missionaries 
is the signal for him to leave off. A little hell rings, and 
all join in chanting certain verses (evidently well known to 
all present) ; after which the Atti de fede, speranza, &c., are 
recited. Then another hymn, the last verse of which is 
recited by a man in plain clothes kneeling before the altar. 
Then comes Ave Maria. But I have more to add about the 
Missione than will conveniently go into a single letter. One 
letter more shall conclude the entire subject. 

Houghton Conquest, Sept. 12, 1860. 
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THE MISSIONE IX THE CHURCH OF 8T. VITALS, DB80RIBED. — SOKE 
ACCOUNT OF THE DIALOGO.— GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ACTUAL 
ROMI8H METHOD. 

To the same. 
My dear Dr. Jacobson, 

To go on with the account of the " Missione."— On the 
occasion alluded to, (Ascension Day,) a Jesuit of a far 
higher stamp now took his stand on the palco ; and began 
addressing to the people a "predica" of the plainest and 
most colloquial kind imaginable ; yet not wanting in fluency 
or methodical arrangement either. To the best of my re- 
membrance, he did not give out any text He spoke of 
Prayer, and explained its nature. He said that although 
men ought to reverence the Blessed Virgin and the holy 
Angels, yet- that our true devotion is to be reserved for 
Jesus Christ alone; that He ought to be the one great 
object of all our prayers and affections. At the end of 
seven or eight minutes he sat down, in order to spit and rest 
himself. Meantime, it was impossible to survey the audienoe 
without interest and pleasure, — all so attentive, and entirely 
engrossed, as it seemed, by the emphatic, important, and 
very plain address of the preacher. He was on his legs 
again in less than two minutes, and resumed his useful 
sermon. 

In connection with the Festival, he spoke of our Lord's 
Ascension, and said something, on Jerome's authority, about 
the impression left on the Mount of Olives by our Saviour's 
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feet This sent him off into a description of the account 
which " an Englishman named Beda," (rather startling for 
the Englishman who was resting his elbow within a yard of 
the preachers feet,) has given of the Church which the 
Empress Helena tried to build on the spot where Christ 
ascended, but on which no roof could be persuaded to stop. 
This portion of the sermon was weak enough, but the 
people evidently liked it ; and he was far too clever a man 
to keep boring on at any part of his subject long. He said 
that our Lord's having ascended from a mountain, was not 
without a mystery : that " mortificazione " and "orazione" 
are the two wings on which the soul must soar to Heaven. 
Then he spoke about suffering ; and inquired what kind of 
suffering is accepted in God's sight. All men suffer : but 
in what spirit do they suffer? Having brought out this 
point clearly, he spoke again of Prayer: which (he said) 
does not consist in gabbling Paternosters ; but it is talking 
" cuore al cuore al Dio." This part of his sermon was 
admirable. He then put an imaginary case of humble dis- 
tress, and in a very simple pathetic manner gave a specimen 
of the prayer which a poor woman might reasonably be 
expected to offer up in the fulness of her misery, — folding 
his hands, raising his eyes, and really looking as if he meant 
what he said. He was an oldish man. There was no 
manner of humbug in the whole proceeding. He was in 
fact making a very successful hit, as the tearful eyes of many 
a poor creature who seemed to have known the taste of grief*, 
clearly showed. He improved his opportunity without 
abusing it; and then returned to the subject of the day, 
breaking into an eloquent exhortation, based upon die great 
fact of our Lord's Ascension (" Lift up your heads," &o.). 
As he went on, he waxed wanner and warmer, and carried us 
all along with him, while he spoke of the short-lived nature 
of earthly sorrow, aud drew a picture of the happiness of 

g 2 
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Heaven. If, after much suffering here on earth, we may 
but enter into those joys, O how blessed ! . . . And 
with this, he sat down. He had been preaching for thirty- 
five minutes. It was passing pleasant to read his success in 
the earnest faces of the Roman poor. 

Such an excellent sermon was it, that I quite forgot my 
disappointment ; for I had come to hear the Dialogo, as it 
is called; but which it seems is no essential part of the 
Missione. The old man now looked at his watch, and ex-. 
plained from his chair that the Missione with the Dialogo 
would be next Sunday ; for it had been found impracticable 
to-day. He exhorted all present to " elemosina," (on which 
some boys came round with bags ;) and said that if any 
desired to be enrolled as fratelli and sorelle of the Missione, 
they were presently to give in their names. He also made an 
announcement concerning next Sunday's service. After this, 
he got up, (after having been scarcely seated three minutes,) 
and began to preach again ; but the exhortation, which was 
purely practical, lasted for only six or seven minutes. All 
now knelt down, which seemed to be a signal to all the 
babies in church to give tongue. Such a caterwauling, they 
kept up ! while the Jesuit standing on the palco suggested 
an impassioned kind of prayer. I believe what closed the 
service was five Paternosters, and as many Aves and Glorias 
for the extirpation of blasphemy ; followed by " Tantum 
ergo " and " Benedizione." All was over at 6.45 ; having 
lasted, at the outside, for an hour and a half. 

On the following Sunday evening, of course, I was careful 
to repair again to S. Vitale's, in order to hear the Dialogo ; 
and this time there was no disappointment. The devotional 
exercises commenced, as on Thursday ; but after the " Atti 
Cristiani," two Jesuits took their seats on the palco : one, 
(the preacher of last Thursday,) to assume the character of 
the " dotto," or learned man ; the other, (an older person 
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with white hair,) to play the part of the " insipiente " or 
" ignorante." The latter had a most merry eye, and a 
gravity of manner which when he relaxed into drollery gave 
point to every ridiculous thing he said. It was impossible 
to mistake him for a fool, for a moment — The " dotto " 
proposed the eleventh article of the Greed for discussion ; 
and looking gravely towards his companion, enunciated with 
a clear loud voice the great truth of " La resurrezione della 
carne." " Very well," cried the other, " very well ; " (with 
the air of a man who wants time to recollect the difficulties 
which have sometimes struck him on any given point:) 
"O," (he suddenly exclaimed,) "I have a private senti- 
mento of my own concerning that. Did you not say ' the 
resurrection oi the flesh* 1" "Certainly." "Well then, 
my own private belief is that oxen and sheep, dogs and 
horses, will all rise again ; inasmuch as they all are ' flesh.' " 
The congregation, (which consisted as before of the poorest 
class, including a large proportion of children,) all laughed 
audibly. 

" No ! — no ! " — (solemnly returned the other, in a clear 
loud voice.) "Men's bodies will not rise again because 
they are flesh ; but because man has a reasonable soul. 
Our resurrection is a matter of express revelation." And so 
on. So far, he silenced the objector, — who, (while he took 
a pinch of snuff,) begged pardon for his " sentimento," with 
the air of a man who thinks it rather hard he may not be 
allowed to enjoy a little quiet heresy of his own without 
hearing so much said about it in public. He backed out, 
amid the titters of the congregation. Then, plucking up all 
of a sudden, he told the " dotto," in rather a saucy way, that 
he had heard of a new discovery in science whereby human 
life can be restored even when it is extinct. " Then why 
does not some one come and do it?" cried the other. 
" There are for ever impostors coming from Paris and 
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London : bnt their impostures, like those of the Egyptian 
magicians, are done by the aid of the devil." " You make 
out that the devil has a great deal of power at all events/' 
rejoined the " insipiente." . . . And in this way the 
two went on for I think about three-quarters of an hour. 
As for the Dialogue, it was so conducted on the part of the 
Insipiente, as to embody popular doubts, and to start 
obvious difficulties, without evincing the least desire to 
obtain a victory over his adversary. Keener rejoinders, more 
sophistical arguments, and the plausible profession of a 
difference of opinion, might easily have misled suoh an 
auditory. On the side of the Dotto, the answers were such 
as the people present would be likely to understand and to 
appreciate, — not answers which really met and demolished 
the proposed difficulty. Having stated an absurd or in- 
correct view on some subject, and got his answer, the 
Insipiente readily shifted his ground; content with the 
triumph of having raised a laugh in the first instance, and 
with the consciousness of retaining the sympathy of the 
audience all along. They were, to say the truth, very 
attentive to all that was spoken on either side : but espe- 
cially alive (as might have been expected) to any drollery 
on the part of the Insipiente. 

The temptation to be funny at the wrong time, was clearly 
too much for the old mans flesh and blood. Even when 
the Dotto announced " communione generate " at S. Maria 
Maggiore for the ensuing Sunday, in the morning, — "E 
dopo pranzo?" inquired the other. . . . Rather fairer 
was a shot which he aimed in a different direction. Two 
English ladies had conveyed mc to S. Vi tale's in their 
carriage, and their dress abundantly betokened them to be 
the only persons of similar condition in the congregation. 
Their horses were pawing at the door. The Insipiente so 
worked the dialogue that the other speedily got on the sub- 
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ject of riohes and poverty, and the chances which people of 
fortune have of going to Heaven. " Do you think then," 
he inquired, looking as cunning as he knew how, — " Do I 
understand you to mean that every one who keeps a carriage 

must inevitably" you can imagine the rest. "By no 

means," exclaimed the Dotto, " only they will find it more 
difficult to get to Heaven." In the meantime, the arrow 
had hit the mark. The eyes of all in our neighbourhood 
were instantly directed, with a good-natured expression of 
drollery, towards the two astonished sisters in crinoline. 

Enough, however, about the Missions and Dialogo, and 
of modern Romish Services in general. This last method 
which I have been describing is by far the most original 
and startling of all. You will perceive that it is an in- 
genious device for arresting the attention, and sustaining 
the interest of an humble auditory: for getting them to 
listen to many points of doctrine which, delivered didacti- 
cally, would be voted insufferably dry and dull ; and if col- 
lected together in a sermon, would make it as miscellaneous, 
(without being nearly so attractive,) as a patchwork counter- 
pane. The Dialogo combines almost all the advantages 
of public catechising, and entirely escapes all its evils; 
while it introduces facilities for which conversation with a 
half-frightened child can never furnish an opportunity. The 
only thing which one would think ought to be studiously 
eschewed is any approximation to unseasonable drollery on 
the part of the Insipiente ; or indeed any amount of drollery 
at all. But whether the Missione and Dialogo would have 
attained its present popularity without this element of hu- 
mour, is more than I shall venture to assert And here 
I take leave of the subject, — heartily wishing that you had 
been at Rome with me. Longley and Robert I am sure, 
would have given to everything their unqualified approval. 
A good deal of it was distinctly in their line. About their 
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Fathers probable private " sentimento " I do not presume 
to be by any means so sanguine. 

But to end, (as I began,) seriously. Without the re- 
motest intention, or inclination, (God knoweth !) to be the 
apologist of Romanism, it ought perhaps to be said, in dis- 
cussing this subject, that there are a hundred things in the 
Romish method, which, however alien to our own national 
tendencies and sympathies, however undesirable and un- 
worthy of imitation among ourselves, are yet tolerable and 
even commendable in their own place; among a people 
whose veins are unconscious of the influence of Anglo- 
Saxon blood ; who have grown up in different tastes and 
habits from ourselves; who live under a hotter sun, and 
inherit widely dissimilar traditions. It seems to me pos- 
sible thankfully to recognise our own loftier position in 
respect of inoorruptness of Faith and antiquity of Ritual ; 
in respect of learning, and of candour, and of morality, 
and of much besides ; and yet, — (as conscious that we our- 
selves, neither in theory nor in practice, are altogether, to a 
man (!) what our Prayer-book teaches,) — to view with 
charitable indulgence the religious method of a community, 
which, with many dreary shortcomings, many fearful cor- 
ruptions of the Truth, is yet, as we hope, a living branch 
of the Church Catholic. If you were to sit up at Rome all 
through the night to write your sermon, (as I am ashamed 
to remember I did regularly once a week,) you could not hear 
the hundred little bells which from a hundred turrets make 
the whole atmosphere musical towards the dawn of day, 
without acknowledging that there is zeal in that ancient 
city, though "not according to knowledge." It is impos- 
sible to turn over the pages of the " Diario Romano," with- 
out being reminded that Religion, (I say not pure Religion,) 
is the very business of the place. I even think that not a 
few ministerial hints are to be picked up by an earnest man 
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at Borne, trying to divest himself of some of his fiercest 
prejudices; and honestly asking himself at all hours, — 
"Faulty as all this is, and utterly inferior to our own 
method on the whole as every part of their system must 
be acknowledged to be, — cannot I get from it all a hint or 
two for my own guidance? Many a solemn warning I 
have obtained from practical Romanism : many a time have 
I been reminded of the wisdom and prudence of our own 
Church in closing, aye, putting a padlock on the door which, 
once left open, has here let in so much of unmitigated cor- 
ruption and wholesale mischief; — but may not I take ex- 
ample, here and there, from what confessedly works very 
well ? Dissent has given me many a precious hint at home. 
Shall not Romanism give me a single useful hint abroad ? " . . 

It would, at all events, be most ungrateful not to re- 
member the indulgence with which one was invariably 
treated by persons who, (so ignorant of our Apostolic con- 
stitution are they, one and all !), regarded one throughout 
as a heretic: the kindness with which all ones inquiries 
were met : and the confidence which they ever seemed pre- 
pared to repose in an utter stranger. What need, before I 
lay down my pen, to add, that while the doctrinal errors of 
Romanism remain what they are, so great a gulf is fixed 
between the two Churches, that they which would pass from 
hence to them, cannot with any safety to their souls? 
Would to Heaven that they of the other Churoh would 
abjure their errors, and come over to us ! 

But I have detained you long enough to make you weary 
of me : so, Farewell ! 

Houghton Conquest, Sept. 12, 18G0. 
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LETTER X. 

80URCES OF OUR ENGLISH PRAYER-BOOK. — THE ANCIENT 0FFTCE8 OF TH« 
WEST SURVIVE WITH OURSELVES ALONE. — * MATINS,' ' MASS,' AND * EVEN- 
BONO,' THE ENGLISH 8ERV10E8 BEFORE THE REFORMATION. GENERAL 

LAXITY OF MODERN ROMISH CONVENTUAL PRACTICE WITH REGARD TO 
THE BREVIARY HOURS. — HOW ACCOUNTED FOR. — IN8TANCS8 OF STRICT- 
NESS. — THE CAMALDOU CONVENT NEAR NAPLES. — VIEW OF MODERN* 
MONASTIC LIFE. 

To the Rev. Philip Freeman. 

Dear Mr. Freeman, 

I trust I may be permitted to assign the debt of grati- 
tude which you have already laid me under, in common with 
thousands of others, by your great liturgical work, as a plea 
for desiring to address to yourself a few humble remarks 
on the hours of the Romish Breviary Offices. I use the 
epithet "humble" advisedly; for I am not about to offer 
anything either theological, or speculative, or antiquarian, 
or historical ; either recondite or learned. But only to say 
a few words on the practical question, — namely, as to how 
those Offices are recited by conventual bodies at the present 
day. 

One approaches the inquiry into the modern Romish usage 
in this respect, (if I may judge of others' feelings by my 
own,) with no little curiosity. The case of our own Church 
and nation, (as yourself have fully demonstrated,) is just 
this : — our forefathers, in the fulness of their wisdom, and 
in the free exercise of their own undoubted prerogative, 
about three hundred nnd eleven years since, consolidated 
those ancient Sarum Breviary Services which were in gene- 
ral use throughout England at the era of the Reformation ; 
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and out of " Matins," " Lauds," and " Prime," constructed 
our present Morning Service, ("Mattins" as it is still 
called in the Calendar;) out of "Vespers," and "Com- 
pline," our Evening Service, — which the Calendar still calls 
" Evensong." It was a work, as you have taught us of the 
present generation, (but our fathers knew it very well,) not 
of mere abridgment, much less of fusion or selection ; but 
of consolidation. For, in consequence of a general re- 
semblance between the first three and the last two services 
just named, both in respect of the elements out of which 
they were constructed, and also in respect of the order and 
sequence in which those elementary parts anciently stood, — 
it was found possible to preserve not only essential conti- 
nuity, but practical identity as well, between the ancient 
and the revised service ; and yet to abridge and to consoli- 
date into one, the three and the two Offices respectively, 
which had before been distinct. Those Bishops and Doc- 
tors of our Church to whom the work was intrusted accor- 
dingly "expected the people and Church of their day to 
accept the Services as, for all practical purposes, the same 
services revised ; and what is more, as such the Church 
and people manifestly did accept them." 

You have shown us that " in the earliest age, and down 
to about the fourth century, the Church thought it good to 
have in effect two, — at the utmost they may be called three, 
— solemn Services of ordinary public worship in the day ; 
and no more. At the last-mentioned epoch, she was in- 
duced under the influence of the monastic system, or in 
emulation of it, to institute public Service at other times — 
viz. the 1st, 3rd, 6th, and 9th hours, and late in the even- 
ing. ... How far, in this respect, she acted the part 
of a wise householder, may surely now at least be ques- 
tioned. The system, as a system of numerous daily Offices 
of public worship, prescribed for the use of the members of 
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the Church, has been practically for hundreds of years 
abandoned throughout Christendom." With ourselves, who 
reverted at the era of the Reformation to primitive usage, — 
with ourselves alone, at this day, survives a publio form 
which retains the characteristic outlines and essential organi- 
sation of the ancient Offices. 

But it is not a little curious, — even more as (what may be 
called) a question of Liturgical experience, than as a matter 
of ecclesiastical history, — to bear in mind what had been 
the state of things among ourselves with regard to the daily 
service immediately before the period of the Reformation. 
It is found that there had been three public Services and 
no more, celebrated in our English Church previous to 1549. 
"Matins," "Lauds," and "Prime" had been said by accu- 
mulation early in the morning, and the whole service had 
been called " Matting. " Mass " had been said rather later. 
"Vespers" and "Compline" (also by accumulation) had 
been said in the afternoon; and "Evensong? (the Anglo- 
Saxon equivalent for " Vespers,") had given its name to the 
Service. . . . This, in a few words, was the sum of the 
knowledge of the subject with which I went to Rome; and 
bearing in mind how it had fared with ourselves as to 
the practical question, not a little curiosity did I feel to 
ascertain how the case stood at present with our elder sister 
in the same behalf. That for public congregational pur- 
poses, in every Communion except our own, (as already ex- 
plained,) the Breviary Services are a thing of the past, — I 
was aware: but besides desiring to know what had been sub- 
stituted for them in the churches, I was excessively curious 
to ascertain what the Conventual practice in respect of the 
Breviary actually is. The result of the former inquiry filled 
my six preceding letters. The present letter shall be devoted 
to the other question. 

The first thing I ascertained, and which filled me with no 
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email astonishment, was, that Matins and Lauds are all but 
universally said overnight, — at 8 p.m. for instance; and 
that they are said by accumulation; the two services to- 
gether occupying an hour and a quarter. Prime is said 
at 7.15 in the morning, and occupies a quarter of an hour. 
The time of Mass is not fixed. Tierce, Sext, and Nones, 
(occupying half an hour,) are said by accumulation at 
11.30: Vespers and Compline together, (also occupying half 
an hour,) at 2.30. This was the method of certain Carnal- 
dolese at Borne, observing the rule of S. Benedict 

Certain " Canonici Regolari di S. Agostino, Rocquettini" 
gave me their hours as follows: — Prime and Tierce at 7.30, 
lasting till 8 a.m.: Messa Conventuale at 8: Sext and 
Nones from 8.30 till 9: Vespers and Compline from 3.50 till 
4.50 p.m. Matins and Lauds, occupying an hour, were 
recited at 8.15 p.m. 

From a society of Franciscans, I obtained the following 
striking table of hours: — Mass at any time from 5 to 8 
a.m. Prime, Tierce, Sext, and Nones, (by accumulation!) 
occupying half an hour, are said at 11.15 a.m. Vespers, 
Compline, Matins, and Lauds, (also by accumulation!) at 
3 p.m. These take an hour. How nearly does this corre- 
spond with our Own ante-Reformation English use, — with 
the exception of the impropriety of reciting Matins, (with 
its collect referring to " the beginning of this day,") over- 
night ! . . . Another small society of Franciscans told me 
they had the same usage: namely, of reciting Vespers, Com- 
pline, Matins, and Lauds by accumulation at 8.30 p.m. It 
occupied an hour and a quarter. 

Very similar was the scheme of hours observed by another 
convent of Augustinians. They had Mass at 6: Choral 
Prime, lasting twenty minutes, at 7 a.m. Tierce, Sext, and 
Nones, lasting three-quarters of an hour, at 10.15. High 
Mass at 11. Choral Vespers, lasting twenty minutes, at 
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11.45 a.m. (before dinner, by special license daring Lent) 
Compline, Matins, and Lauds, by accumulation, (lasting in 
all three-quarters of an hour,) at 3 p.m. These again are 
practically two Services, you see, — one at 10.15, the other at 
8. But only think of having Vespers said in the forenoon, 
and Matins in the evening! .... At other seasons of the 
year, these same Augustinians recite Vespers, Compline, 
Matins, and Lands, by accumulation. The four Offices 
occupy an hour and a quarter. As for the time, — when the 
Angelus is at 8, Vespers begin at 8.45 p.m. 

The members of a famous Jesuit establishment at Borne 
repeat Vespers and Compline (together) at 8 p.m.: Matins 
and Lauds (also together) at 8 p.m. 

The chief body of Franciscans at Rome told me that 
their practice was to say Vespers at twenty o'clock — t. e ., (in 
winter,) 2.80 p.m.; and Compline at 8. Matins at 6.80; 
end Lauds at 7 in the evening. 

But how does all this happen? (I often inquired.) We, 
in England, are under an impression that Conventual 
societies and Monastic bodies keep the hours accurately. 
Uow is it you do not say Matins and Lauds in the morn- 
ing? . . . The inquiry was I am sure very kindly made; 
and it was invariably as courteously answered, — without the 
least wish to shirk the question, or to conceal the actual 
state of the case. (It was always a pleasure to converse 
with the superiors of a Convent, though I perceived plainly 
enough that they often regarded me as a poor, ignorant 
creature, and wondered where I had been caught.) I was 
reminded that before celebrating Mass, Matins and Lauds 
must have been recited. To avoid the possibility therefore 
of any breach of ecclesiastical rule in this respect, it is now 
the almost universal practice to say Matins and Lauds 
overnight. Next, it was urged that so many of the society 
were engaged in visiting the sick, and in other ways, that 
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practically it had been found necessary to modify the prac- 
tice with regard to the hours in that particular convent. 
And sometimes illness was alleged, — the prevalent feeble 
health of many of the society, — as a reason for suspending 
until warmer weather the due discharge of the earliest 
Offices. The confidential tone and manner of one amiable 
old Carthusian, (a very pious creature, I am persuaded,) 
who, laying his hand upon the part affected, said something 
about "mio stomacho," — spoke volumes. "0 quite so: I 
quite understand," (was frequently the rejoinder.) "The 
cogency of such causes as you name, and many others 
besides, was so keenly felt by our English forefathers, that, 
long before the Reformation, it had become the custom in our 
Churches to have only two services in the day. T/iat was 
why we consolidated our old Breviary Offices ; and why the 
Offices of our existing Breviary are but two" (The in- 
credulous look of the acuter sort when I spoke of " our 
Breviary " was often too much for my own powers of face; 
especially if they turned short upon me with, — "What! are 
you a Catholic then ? " and I had to reply very composedly, 
" Why ; of course ! What do you take us all for ?".... But 
it was so disappointing to find that the fine old Breviary 
theory was extinct even in a convent, that I inquired 
further ; and soon discovered plenty of bases where, espe- 
cially in warm weather, and above all by the severer and 
stricter orders, the rule of the Romish Church is followed 
very closely. I will give some examples, — mentioning 
names, this time, since it is to the praise of the persons 
concerned. 

The Francescani Cappucini, (whose head-quarters are 
at the Church of the Conception,) chant Matins and Lauds 
at midnight. It lasts for an hour and a half. Mass is said 
at G a.m. lasting (with Tierce) for another hour and a half. 
Sext and Nones, (occupying half an hour,) are chanted at 
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1 1 a.m. The hoar of Vespers varies. They occupy half an 
hour, and are chanted at any hour between 1 and 8 p.m. 
Compline is at 5.30. 

The Passionists at Monte Cavi, (above Albano,) have 
Matins and Lauds, (occupying an hour,) at 1 in the morn- 
ing: at 5.15 Prime and Tierce. Mass lasts from 6 till 7. 
At 10, come Sext and Nones, — occupying, like Prime and 
Tierce, half an hour. Vespers are at 2 p.m., and occupy 
the same time. At 5, Compline, followed by an hour of 
meditation. The same is very nearly the method of the 
Capuchins at the Convent of Albano. 

I thought that the view from the Iomco of the last-named 
convent must surely be the loveliest in the world, until 
I visited the Camaldoli, a convent of Benedictine monks on 
an eminence near Naples. At the extremity of their little 
domain is a projecting cliff which commands a glorious 
view, beginning on the left with Naples ; and taking in Oas- 
tellamare, Vico, Sorrento, Massa, Cape Campanella, Capri, 
Nisida, (with Lake Agnano in front,) the Solfatara, (with 
Astrone in front and Lake Avernus behind,) Misenum and 
Baiae, (with Monte Barbara and Monte S. Angelo in front, 
and Ischia and Procida behind,) the remote Islands of Ven- 
dolane, Ponza, and Zannone, the promontory of Ciroello, 
Terracina, Gaieta, Mola di Gaieta and the Gulph of Gaieta, 
(with the Lake of Patria in front,) and last of all the chain 
of Apennines trending away far far to the right I can 
scarcely conceive anything more enchanting, about an hour 
or two before sunset, when the weather is fine, than this 
view. . . . But to come back to the Breviary, — these same 
Camaldoli monks, (for the Benedictines are almost the only 
order which claims the dignified appellation of monaci,) say 
Matins and Lauds at 1 in the morning. Their hour for 
Prime is 5, and this is followed by Mass. At 9 is Tierce, 
and Sext at 10.80. Nones are at 11.80. Then, in the 
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afternoon, Vespers at 4, and Compline, (the bell was ringing 
as I entered the convent-gate,) at 6.30. What with " lettnra 
spirituale " for three-quarters of an hour, study for an hour 
and a half, "lavoro manuale" (from 7 till 9 a.m.) daily, and 
silence every day in the week except Tuesday and Thursday; 
'—-those twenty-seven monks must lead a severe life. They 
seemed happy. 

In all that precedes, (which, as you will observe, mostly 
regards Borne and its environs,) I have not adverted to one 
part of the conventual practice, which materially increases 
its severity, although it must be admitted to impair the 
primitive simplicity of its character. Besides " meditazione," 
to which half an hour is commonly assigned, and often twice 
a day, the frate repeatedly mentioned, while enumerating 
their Offices, the Litany of the Virgin, and the Rosario. 

I am detaining you too long. One word more, and I will 
lay down my pen. — A Monastery, or rather a Convent (for 
only the Benedictines have a right to the former title,) is 
always an interesting object : not unfrequently does it deserve 
a stronger epithet. The pillared cloister encloses a sunny 
quadrangle where vegetation abounds. IIow picturesque are 
those many little columns ! How delicious is that cool 
shade ! In the centre of the court is a well, and a few old 
cedar trees. One drawing water, looks as if he had gone 
there on purpose to be sketched. You saunter along that 
chequered perspective, sure of a civil word of greeting from 
every one you meet; until you emerge into a quiet little 
garden full of orange-trees, which commands an enchanting 
view. The inoffensive, hard life of the inmates, and the 
exceeding urbanity of all in superior station, disarms your 
prejudices and conciliates your good-will. 

But the day has gone by when Learning flourished in the 
cloister, and Piety made it her favourite refuge. Nor may 
we dream that we are living in the days whcu architectural 

H 
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taste and ecclesiastical splendour took up their abode at 
Glastonbury and at Tintern. Convents are no longer the 
nurseries of the Fine Arts, or the retreats of learned men : 
nor do they prove on inspection what one's indulgent fancy 
paints, contemplating them through the grey mist of more 
than half a thousand years. The Convent library is little 
resorted to : and its contents are but very imperfeotly known, 
even to the appointed " custode " of the books. The very 
library is seldom what one would expect or desire to find, — 
as, for example, that it should contain a respectable collection 
of some of the early Fathers ; or at least rejoice in the most 
famous modern expositions of Holy Scripture. It was pain- 
ful to witness the bewilderment and confusion which a few 
questions occasioned in certain quarters, — the suspicion and 
surprise, in others. I doubt whether one ecclesiastic in five 

thousand can read Greek The very Breviary hours, 

as we have seen, are generally found impracticable. They 
everywhere exhibit a strange tendency to result in the same 
fatal phenomena of accumulation, anticipation, and the 
rest, which were witnessed in this country upwards of three 
centuries since, and which led in the end to our consolidation 
of them. To be brief; without judging others, or desiring 
to condemn any part of the machinery of foreign Churches, 
have we not good reason to thank God with all our heart 
that our lot, — yours and mine, — has been cast where it is ? 
and that their institutions are not ours t 

Let me end as I began, with an allusion to your book, — 
which I devoutly wish were in the hands of all English 
Students of Divinity. Would to God, also, that the mottoes 
on your title-page might become the very guiding principles 
of all our lives: — "Stare super antiquas vias"; and, (that 
motto of my heart!) Y.ndpTav i\a\tg ' ravrav Koafiti .... 
Farewell 

Houghton Conquest, Sept. 12, 1800. 
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LETTER XI. 

MODERN ROMAN TSM. — DISREGARD TO TRUTH. — NEGLECT OF THE BIBLE; 
AND OF ANTIQUrTY. — WORSHIP OF THE BLES8ED VIRGIN. — ' CATHOLIC ' 
AND •PROTESTANT.' — IMPOSING CHARACTER OF THE ROMISH SYSTEM. — 
UNBOUNDED LICENSE, AND MODERNNESS OF THE ROMISH 8ERYICE8. — 
THE CHURCHES AT ROME. — COMMON FALLACY OF ENGLI8H TRAVELLERS. 
— EXTERNAL8 OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. — IMAGE WORSHIP. — IMPRESSIONS 
ON AN ENGLISHMAN AT ROME. 

To the Rev. Canon Wordsworth. 

My dear Friend, 

Before passing on, as I must now do, to speak of the 
Roman Catacombs, which will in a manner carry me out of 
the domain of Liturgical practice into that of Antiquity, I 
wish to offer a few remarks on Modern Romanism : remarks 
which will be not unfitly addressed to yourself, as perhaps 
the most able living champion of the Truth. It is hardly 
possible, I feel, to dismiss the subject of the modern Romish 
Offices, without adverting in some such general manner to 
the practical working of the system of which they are the 
devotional expression. I did not anticipate the necessity of 
doing this, when I began. It seemed quite possible to de- 
scribe those Offices as they are, without reopening the dis- 
cussion of the system to which they belong : to describe the 
phenomena, (which happen to be picturesque enough,) 
without calling attention to the fatal flaws in the theory on 
which they depend. But I perceive that the impression left 
on the mind of an inattentive reader may very easily prove 
an incorrect one, unless, side by side with such graphic 
details, a few living words of caution are added. The skilful 
physician indeed does not require to be told that die hectic 

H 2 
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flush and sparkling eye are symptoms of fever ; that languor 
betokens disease ; and that the flattering pulse is a prelude 
to decay. But however superfluous to the learned such 
reminders may prove, the inattentive and the thoughtless 
may yet require them ; and for their sake, they shall be now 
subjoined. What I have hitherto written has rather been 
addressed ad Clerum. The present letter is ad Populism, 
emphatically. 

The fatal principle which lies at the root of all Romish 
practice is a general disregard for Truth. Ten times a day, 
at Rome, will any thoughtful man be constrained to remem- 
ber the singular stress laid in the Gospel on that attribute of 
the Most High, which He has indeed assumed to Himself 
as one of His awful Names.* One learns to perceive the 
reason for the great prominence thus given to Truth in 
Scripture, by noticing the fatal, all-pervading consequences 
of its disregard : and Truth has been so systematically dis- 
regarded in the Romish system, that it has come at last to 
be actually lost sight of; and, in a manner, not understood* 
Our instinctive English rejoinder, — " But is it true f " seems 
to be altogether alien to the genius and temper of the 
Romish mind. What has already been offered on the sub- 
ject of Relics forms no unapt illustration of my meaning. 
It might be further most instructively illustrated by an 
appeal to the Romish Breviary; and by enumerating the 
legends of fabulous personages, no less than the legends 
known to be fabulous of persons who really did exist, 
which are to be found there. Much of Romish doctrine is 
essentially untrue, — witoess the theory of Indulgences. 
Very striking is it to observe that members of our own 
branch of the Church Catholic, "going over" to the Romish 

• St John xiv. 6. Consider i. 1? : viii. 44 : xiv. 17 : xv. 26 : xvi. 
18: xvii. 17. 1 St John v. C. 2 St. Julin v. 4. 3 St. John v. 
3, 4, b, &c. 
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branch, become demoralised conspicuously in this very 
respect : they seem to lose the perception of the sacredness 
of Truth. 

From the fountain-head thus indicated, many and various 
are the streams of bitterness which have flowed down. I 
will not stay to inquire whether the systematic neglect of 
Holy Scripture is to be regarded more as the cause or as 
the consequence of the phenomenon. It is doubtless to be 
regarded both as a cause and a consequence : the neglect of 
the deposit having first let in the tide of Untruth, the pre- 
valence of Untruth has subsequently made it convenient to 
neglect the deposit. That the Bible is, at this day, a sealed 
book to the Laity of the Romish communion, all are aware 
who know ever so little of the practical working of Romanism. 
By the Clergy themselves the Bible is not, as it is with us, 
the Book. How generally the original verity suffers neglect, 
is sufficiently attested by the very significant fact that Mai's 
publication of Codex B (in 1858) is the first instance of a 
Greek Testament being ever printed at Rome. As might 
be expected, the Romish clergy do not generally understand 
Greek. 

From the neglect of the Bible has naturally resulted a 
neglect of Catholic Antiquity. The ancient Fathers are not 
the favourites with the Romish Church, as they are with our 
own Divines. Rome indeed speaks as if the Fathers were 
all her own exclusive property. It is probably not generally 
remembered by the unlearned of our communion that, on 
the contrary, scarcely one of the Fathers of the first five 
centuries was a Roman writer at all ; nor is it, perhaps, by 
the same persons known, that of all the Fathers there is 
certainly not one who expresses the opinions whioh are 
known as Romish. They would all have condemned 
Romanism, — to a man. 

But what it concerns us far more to notice is, that out of 
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tbe neglect of the Bible has sprang, as a necessary conse- 
quence, general corruption of Faith and Practice: 
Image-worship, — the entire system of Indulgences, — the 
doctrine of Purgatory, — adoration of Belies, — Divine 
honours paid to Saints, — the withholding of the cup from 
the Laity. 

And still, the crowning iniquity of all remains to be 
specified. In truth, it calls for distinot and separate men- 
tion. It is the great sin of modern Romanism, that the 
Blessed Virgin is put in the place of God. Quite useless 
is it, worse than useless, for any to pretend to disguise the 
plain fact that the Mother of our Lord is more than wor- 
shipped at Borne. Not only are the incommunicable attri- 
butes of the Creator eagerly transferred to the creature; 
but she is set be/ore, and in the place of, her Divine Son. 
She (not He) is styled the " unica spes pecoatorum." Her 
image, (not His,) meets you at the corner of every street. 
In her Litany, she is addressed as " Salus infirmorum, 
Befugium pecoatorum, Gonsolatrix affliotorum, Auxilium 
Christianorum." The popular teaching with respeot to her 
is reflected in such verses as the following, which are found 
at the close of the most approved popular manual of de- 
votions: — "Se rinfernal nemioo Ya Talma mia tentando, 
Maria, Maria chiamando, in fuga il mettero. Bipetero 
Maria in ogni mio periglio, Mi e Madre, io son suo figlio, 
Mai non la lasoiero. • H mio maggior conforto Nell' ultima 
agonia Sarii chiamar Maria, Chimarla e poi morir." * Is it 
possible to read suoh sentiments without turning sick at 
heart? — What? Under temptation, — in all seasons of 
adversity and peril, — on my dying bed, and in the very 
hour of death, shall I make, not the tender mercies of my 
Saviour and my God, but the Virgin Mary (!), the strength 
and stay of my fainting soul ? Is it possible that a Chris- 
* Massimt Eterne> &c, 185G. ad fin. 
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tian man can seriously intend it? — That she was indeed a 
great Saint, incomparably the chief of female Saints, who 
can doubt? That she was G^otokoc, (for which a fair Eng- 
lish equivalent is, "Mother of God,") — who shall presume 
to deny ? a But then, she was human, not Divine : and, 
"being by nature born in sin," (as Augustine repeatedly 
remarks, b ) she herself needed a Saviour ! ... Is not 
the folly, not to say the blasphemy of the teaching above 
alluded to, patent and horrible ? 

What I have been describing pervades the system. In the 
month of May, the same honours are paid in Church to the 
Blessed Virgin which at other times are paid to our Lord ; 
and with far more enthusiasm. The " Ann6e Liturgique " 
enumerates twenty-two festivals in honour of Him: in 
honour of her, no less than two-and-forty. — What need to 
advert to the fatal dogma of 1854, whereby Rome has 
effectually cut herself off from the rest of Catholic Chris- 
tendom, — ancient and modern? A marble column with 
figures, recently erected at the corner of the riazza di 
Spagna, commemorates the publication of that dogma ; and 
a conspicuous inscription at the extreme east of St Peter's, 

* The Greeks, (as early as the days of Origen,) had invented 
this appellation, — the precise Latin equivalent for which is Deipara. 
The Latin Church, substituting for beipara the stronger expression 
Dei Oenetrix and Mater Dei % was in turn followed by the Greek 
Church, which hesitated not to call the Virgin M^nyp 6cov. See the 
two learned notes in Pearson on the Creed. — Art III. p. 177. 

b " Maria . . • de carnali concupiscentid parentum nata e$t. n (Opus 
Imperfectum, lib. vi M c. xxii. Opp. x., p. 1834.) — Again: " Virginia, 
cujus caro . . . de peccati propmjine rrnit." And again : •• Corpus 
Christi, quamvis ex came feminae assumtum est, quae de ilia earnii 
4 peccati propagine concepta fuerat, tamcn, quia non sic in ea con- 
ceptual est, quomodo fuerat ilia ctmcepta, nee Ipse erat caro peccati, 
sed similitudo carnis peccati." (De Genesi ad literam, lib. x., c. xix., 
§ 32. Opp. iii., pp. 268-0.) — See more in Bp. Beveridge on Art XV. 
note (c) : Works, vol. ix., p. 350. 
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on tbe north side of the altar, records how the present 
Pope, on the 8th of December, ) 854, there proclaimed it, 
" and satisfied the longings of the whole Catholic world" ill 
Whereas, surely, no one deserving the name of Catholic 
can read that inscription, or contemplate the class of phe- 
nomena to which I have been adverting, (phenomena which 
are not of rare occurrence, but which meet one at every 
step,) without the profoundest sentiment of perplexity and 
sorrow. How, in the face of profanity so patent, any one 
of sound mind who has been nurtured in the bosom of oar 
own holy Church, can apostatise from it in order to adopt 
the communion of Borne, is more than I am able to under- 
stand. 

The diversity, (popularly and practically speaking,) be- 
tween the Romish method and our own, is sufficiently appar 
rent: but it may not be a waste of time to advert to some 
points of contrast. Conscious of our own Apostolioity of 
descent, and of the impregnable platform of doctrine on 
which we stand, we have been singularly neglectful in seve- 
ral respects, where Rome has not failed to turn our remiss- 
ness to her own advantage. Thus we have popularly sur- 
rendered to our opponents tbe epithet which they so eagerly 
claim, of Catholic: while some of us have acquiesced in 
the appellation of " Protestant,'' which they have been alto- 
gether as industrious in fastening upon us. This is especi- 
ally the language of the Newspapers, — which help to fix 
the popular vocabulary ; even where they fail to influence 
the popular belief. And yet, so long as we daily profess to 
" believe in the Holy Catholic Church : M so long as u more 
especially we pray for the good estate of the Catholic 
Church ; " and beseech the Almighty " to inspire continu- 
ally the Universal Church with the spirit of Truth, Unity 
and Concord :'* — what need to say that the Church of Eng- 
land holds very different language from what the more 
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thoughtless of her children are content to employ? The 
point to be noticed however is, that Homes exclusive 
assumption of a title to which we have an infinitely better 
claim than she, is just one of those many pretentious acts 
which gives her a great advantage in addressing weak, 
superficial, unstable souls. They require to be reminded 
that no branch of the Church can claim to be the whole 
Church : while, in strictness of speech, the epithet " Catho- 
lio " can scarcely be accorded at all to a branch of the 
Church, many of whose dogmas were unknown to Antiquity, 
and would have kindled the wrath of those ancient Fathers 
to whom nevertheless she professes to appeal, — (I do not say 
that she does appeal to them), — as confidently as ourselves. 

The same pretentiousness which shows itself so wide 
awake to the importance of " a name," has not failed to be 
in readiness with a proud theory also, in order to dazzle 
the imagination and mislead the judgment True, that 
that theory will not abide the ordeal of sound criticism. 
True, that it collapses under the threefold test of Scripture, 
Season, and Fathers; and that the searching evidence of 
History refutes it altogether. The bulk of mankind does 
not care to reason. Ingenious as well as proud, a very 
masterpiece of human craft, the theory of Romanism ad- 
dresses itself successfully to every dominant instinct of 
Man's corrupt nature: to his carnal curiosity, — his im- 
patience of doubt,— his desire of assurance, — his appetite 
for variety and novelty, — his party instincts,— his love of 
what is marvellous, sensuous, tangible, seen. • . . How 
entirely the reverse of our own method in all these respects 
Romanism is, as well as how alien to the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, what need to point out ? 

To illustrate at any length all that I have been saying, 
would lead me much too far; and explanation it can scarcely 
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require. The claim to Infallibility,— the assumption of 
Universal Authority, — the ready (but altogether human) 
resolution of every theological doubt, — the complicated 
casuistry of the Confessional, — the claim to dispense with 
purgatorial pains ; — these, and such as these, constitute the 
unseen, but not less potent parts of the machinery : then, 
the varied and novel Services, — the encouragement given 
to the formation of endless Societies, — the splendid Churches, 
— the showy vestments, — Relics, — the statues and the pic- 
tures and the miracles of Saints, — all the attractive acces- 
sories of public worship : — these and the like of these, are 
the outward methods which Romanism wields with so much 
success in addressing persons of a warm and enthusiastic 
temperament. 

In dealing with weak brethren of our own communion, 
we are constrained to meet this gigantic system of compli- 
cated fallacies, and worse, by weapons which, however de- 
structive and really irresistible, seem powerless as smooth 
stones out of the brook, to minds which Satan has blinded. 
We point out that to St. Peter himself, no manner of autho- 
rity over the rest of the Apostolic body was ever given by 
Christ : but that, even if it had, since it is certain that 
St Peter was never Bishop of Rome at all, there would be 
no pretence for connecting such authority with the See of 
Rome. Supposing, however, for argument's sake, that such 
authority had been conveyed to the Apostle, and that he 
had been called upon to preside specially over the Church at 
Rome; it. would yet not follow that the Bishops of Rome, 
in endless succession, are absolutely infallible ; and that they 
enjoy so extraordinary and unique a prerogative over all the 
rest of Christendom, that to be out of communion with 
Rome, is to be excluded from the Church of Christ, and 
therefore from the hope of Salvation ! 
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After exposing the hollowness of the Romish claim to 
Infallibility;* pointing out the discrepancy between Holy 
Scripture and many of the decisions of the same com- 
munion ; calling attention to the many pernicious effects of 
the Confessional, in its influence so demoralising, as well as 
so destructive to the spiritual life ; together with the pre- 
sumptuous and utterly unscriptural teaching connected with 
the doctrine of Purgatory, disgraced as that doctrine is by 
mercenary transactions, and a hundred transparent fables : 
— after this, I say, we come to the outward and more at- 
tractive parts of the Romish system; and on this subject, 
we are constrained to be a little more particular. 

As already explained in the foregoing letter at consider- 
able length, — Rome, notwithstanding her boast of Antiquity 
and immemorial tradition, — Rome, (in oommon with the 
rest of the Churches in communion with her,) has cast 
away her ancient Breviary Offices; while England alone 
Ims retained here. Attractive enough to the common 
people, and occasionally very interesting to witness, as 
pageants, the modern Romish Services, in their structure 
and contents, are, as I have shown, essentially weak and 
unworthy. What the Duke of Wellington called "fancy 
prayers," are the rule, not the exception, in that ancient 
city. As far as forms of worship go, the actual method may 
be truly characterised as one of unbounded license : fitly 
described as one vast complicated system of authorised 
Dissent. I speak in this letter of Rome only, because it is 
Rome which dazzles by its many glories, — historical, an- 
tiquarian, ecclesiastical, artistic. The selfsame thing how- 

* I have been favoured with an anonymous communication from 
a gentleman, who twits me with having, in tliis letter, done nothing 
of the kind. For his gratification, I have thrown together a few 
remarks in the last three of these letters, which I respectfully re- 
commend to the attention of himself and his friends. 
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ever is observable at Paris. The only church where true 
earnestness and devotion, and something like religious en- 
thusiasm, is to be witnessed, is the parish church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, where the pious cure' (M. Desgenettee) 
organised the "Archiconfrlrie du tres-saint et immaodUS 
coeur de Marie, pour la conversion des pgcheurs." It was 
neither more or less than a Revival, in the modern popular 
sense of the term, which M. Desgenettes contrived. But the 
point to be observed is, that he compiled a set of fancy 
prayers for the publio worship of the Confraternity, — and 
that Pope Gregory XVI. (in 1836) solemnly ratified all that 
he had done. The propriety of such sanction, I am not 
going to discuss. But I wish that, instead of being ensnared 
by the claim to Antiquity, put forth by the Church of Borne, 
members of our own communion would take the trouble to 
acquaint themselves with the true state of the case. I wish 
they would have the candour to recognise the solemn fact 
that Antiquity abides with us: that the Romish ritual, — the 
public worship of Almighty God as it takes place practi- 
cally in the Church of Borne, — is an invention of yester- 
day : weak, unscriptural, unsound, worthless. 

Then, for the sanctuary itself, as well as the manner and 
the accessories of public worship, it is absolutely necessary 
to invite attention to several circumstances which are very 
apt to be overlooked ; but which, if fairly weighed by a 
candid and honest mind, will materially correct that promis- 
cuous enthusiasm which a first view of Bomanism, as it is 
seen at Rome, is very apt to engender. 

It must be freely granted that many of the Churches of 
that famous city are of exceeding magnificence and splen- 
dour. A man must be devoid of real taste and a large 
appreciation of beauty, who can fail to acknowledge it 
Mr. Pugin, I am aware, left Borne in disgust at its eccle- 
siastical Architecture : but it was because he could admire 
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nothing that is not Gothic. Now, it is the simple fact that 
there is not one single Gothic Church in Rome. There 
are some Saracenic or Moorish outlines in two of the 
Churches, — (the Minerva, and a little church of which I 
forget the name, built by one who has apostatized from our 
communion ;) — but of Gothic, in the English sense of the 
word, there is not a single specimen. Stained glass, — the 
glory of our English Cathedrals,— is simply unknown. The 
Churches are all of the debased Roman style, — like our own 
London City Churches ; for which, by the way, it is clear that 
they afforded the miserable precedent. But then they are for 
the most part larger than Wren's, and they are adorned with 
infinitely more costly materials. Lapis lazuli, verdo antico, 
porphyry, and a variety of beautiful marbles, — sculpture and 
painting, — mosaics, — gilding, — luxurious decorations of 
every kind, — an inlaid pavement; — such are the usual 
objects which make the Churches so attractive to a man 
of taste and education paying his first visit to Rome. 
When to this it is added that, except for a few hours during 
the middle of the day, all the principal Churches are kept 
open, — and that, (from the religious method of the commu- 
nity, already adverted to somewhat in detail,) there are 
generally to be seen a few worshippers in every Church on a 
week-day; — it cannot occasion surprise if a superficial 
English observer receives an impression somewhat disad- 
vantageous to his own Church. An attentive observer could 
not carry away with him any such impression, certainly : 
but thoughtful and thoughtless alike may very easily be so 
impressed in the first instance. 

The thoughtful beholder speedily learns to reason with 
himself somewhat as follows : — 

I am beholding here the accumulated results of the 
lavish outlay on the externals of Religion which has been 
going on in the metropolis of Human Catholic Christendom 
for upwards of a thousand years. Pope after Pope has 
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laboured to eclipse the prodigality of his predecessors : Cardi- 
nal after Cardinal has vied with his fellows to achieve some 
triumph of Art: and this is the result! Nay, I am behold- 
ing the spoils of heathen Borne, not to say of heathendom 
itself, collected in the noblest of these fanes. Yonder forest 
of granite columns was wrought for Hadrian, or for some 
other of the Emperors. They adorned heathen Temples 
once: they adorn Christian Basilicas to-day. It is right 
they should do so. This is but the counterpart of what was 
done in Canaan of old, by God's express command. But it 
detracts somewhat from my admiration of the zeal whioh has 
been at work here, to find that the costliest ornaments of all 
have been simply transferred from a Pagan to a Christian 
use, — having been found long since by these people, ready 
made to their hand, and requiring only to be appropriated. 

Nay, I perceive that not only heathen traditions remain, 
(witness the ex-voto offerings whioh so often encumber these 
walls!), but that the cold shade of heathen Art broods 
strangely over this Christian metropolis. How has it im- 
pressed its influence on everything I see! These cold 
classical outlines, — that debased style, — yonder pediment 
supported on a pair of columns in every side-chapel, — how 
lifeless it all is as an expression of Christian Art ! And it 
is not ancient either. It is the production of only yesterday, 
after all, — the fashion of the present day ; a fashion which 
is still going on. This indeed is a feature which strikes me 
more and more forcibly as I continue my survey : namely, 
the intense modernness of the churches at Borne. Their 
sites indeed are truly venerable; of even extraordinary an- 
tiquity : and several of the objects they contain (though sadly 
cooked) are very ancient also; but the actual structures 
are far more modem than is commonly considered, or would 
perhaps be believed. Let us open Murray's handbook at 
random: — "San Sabastiano. . . . The foundation of this 
basilica is attributed to Constantine, but the present edifice 
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is not older than 1611 when it was entirely rebuilt/' &c. — 
" 8. Sabina was built in the form of a basilica in 423 
by Peter, an Illyrian priest, as we learn by a mosaic inscrip- 
tion over the door; but Sixtus V. in 1587 reduced it to its 
present form." — " S. Maria Maggiore was founded a.d. 
352 by Pope Liberius, and enlarged in 432 by Sixtus III. 
on its present plan. The whole building was repaired by 
Gregory XIII. in 1575, and the principal facade was added 
in 1741 by Benedict XIV., when the interior was com- 
pletely renovated, and tiie building generally reduced to 
the state in which we now see it." — " The old basilica of 8. 
Giovanni in Laterano was nearly destroyed by fire in the 
pontificate of Clement V., but it was restored by that Pope. 
In 1644, Borromini loaded the nave with ornaments, &c., 
and Clement XII. completed the work of renovation in 
1 784 by adding the principal facade," &c. — Constantino the 
Great founded the basilica of St. Peter's in 300. In 1506 
was laid the foundation of the present structure : of which, 
however, the nave was not completed until 1612, nor the 
fa9ade till 1614, nor the colonnade till 1667! . . . There 
is no need to multiply instances. Mingled with so many 
ancient temples, and containing relics of every age since the 
epoch of the Emperors, the Churches of Rome are, for the 
most part, structures which have been modernised and re- 
duced to their present appearance during the last and the 
preceding century. Nay,— painful and perplexing to re- 
late, — the work of cooking is going on to the present 
hour; and that, to an extent which renders the greatest 
watchfulness necessary. A friend, with whom I visited the 
Basilica of St. John Latcrau, assured me that the " Con- 
fessional," (as the underground shrine under the high altar 
is called,) did not exist, when he visited the spot ten years 
ago! 

Seventy or eighty of the Churches are, however, confessedly 
of commanding interest and splendour ; St. John Lateran and 
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8. Maria Maggiore are exquisite structures ; St. Peter's is 
past all telling grand and beautiful. Is an Englishman 
then to eome hither from the English provinces, and to 
institute a contrast between the little village Church at 
home, — with its (perhaps) crazy pews, damp walls, (an 
exceptional case, surely; not what is of most usual occur- 
rence!) and unadorned interior, — and the masterpiece of 
Michael Angelo and Bramante ? the structure whereon the 
prodigality of 43 Popes is said to have lavished upwards of 
ten millions sterling, throughout the space of 850 years ? 
Truly, if our countrymen abroad are bent on making com- 
parisons, let them compare like with like ; and I am bold to 
say that we need not be apprehensive for the result. St. 
Peter's at Borne must be contrasted with Westminster Abbey 
in London; and although the first-named basilica by its 
vastness and costliness seems to overpower the modest 
English structuie, as well as possesses the advantage of 
novelty, I am much mistaken if the deep sentiment of the 
Abbey does not secure for it the heart's profounder and more 
abiding homage, after all. The burial-place of England's 
kings, statesmen, heroes, poets, — with its air of hoar an- 
tiquity, — its many solemn associations, — its venerable his- 
tory, (for Westminster Abbey was old before the foundation- 
stone of St. Peter's was laid,) — awakens emotions of a far 
loftier order, as it seems to me, than all the Churches in 
Borne put together. 

And here let me lay my finger on a fallacy which is often 
strangely overlooked. Our countrymen go to Rome, and 
hastily derive their notions, architectural and ecclesiastical, 
about Romanism, from what they see there. But this is a 
very mistaken proceeding. It would be about as reasonable 
to take Oxford, (under both points of view,) as the type of 
an English provincial town. Let any one who desires to 
know the truth, inspect the village Churches of Italy ; or 
survey with attention die Churches of the small country 
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towns. In truth, convinced that there is "nothing here 
worth looking at, M travellers invariably hasten forward until 
the Duomo at Florence, or the Baptistry at Pisa, or the 
Cathedral of Milan, again delights them. But if they are 
bent on making comparisons, they should (once more) be 
careful to travel in thought from the cathedral of Canterbury 
to that of Winchester, or of Salisbury, or of Wells ; and end 
by pushing on as far as Ely and York. If they pause, it 
should be at Boston or at Coventry, at Beverley or at Dor- 
chester, at Southwell, or at Sherborne, or at St Alban's. I 
am saying that the common country Churches of England 
far surpass in architectural beauty and in interest the com* 
mon country Churches of Italy ; and that our Cathedrals 
are more solemn, more devotional structures, and often 
greater masterpieces of Art, than theirs. Further, that the 
comparisons which one often hears instituted, are exceed- 
ingly unreasonable and unfair. 

The gorgeous externals of public worship in which the 
Bomish Church delights, — rich dresses, gay colours, lighted 
candles, — must sicken any one who is on the look-out for 
true Beligion ; and loves it far, far more than wax and mil- 
linery. O the extent to which all these puerilities overlay 
and obscure God's service! the amount of frivolity 
which they encourage ! the irreverence for the Majesty 
of Heaven which is constantly observed to attend them ! 
It is quite impossible to be a curious spectator of the public 
worship of Borne, — to observe attentively all that takes 
place from first to last, — without reverting in thought to the 
simple dignity of our own English method with a thrill of 
joyous emotion which is indescribable. those endless 
bowings and turnings, — those genuflexions and salutations, 
—the histrionic mummery which is constantly going for- 
ward ; while the unlettered congregation, unacquainted with 
Latin, are kneeling and simply looking on ! . . . . Contrast 
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the method of the two Churches in their public service, and 
who can doubt for a single instant with which Apostolic 
order lies ? 

I am not speaking now of our Cathedral Services, — which 
express a devotional sentiment unapproaohed by anything 
to be anywhere witnessed at Rome. I speak of the daily 
service as it is performed in an average English country 
Church. Witness a public service performed in an average 
Italian country Church, — and you will find the hollowness 
of the entire system exhibited before your eyes in a kind of 
type. As for the structure, — instead of rare marbles and 
mosaics, (which are so common at Borne that they seem to 
be a part of the very system,) you are put off with plaster, 
and paint, and deal, and a truly deplorable caricature of the 
Blessed Virgin; dressed up certainly prodigiously fine; 
eying you after a most melancholy fashion from behind 
some trumpery artificial flowers and a few dirty candlesticks. 
You feel that you have to do with a sham. As for the 
priest, — you are disgusted with his tawdry vestments, and 
offended by his irreverent manner. He proves to be neither 
learned nor altogether clean. It is quite a mistake, (you 
learn to say to yourself,) to form one s estimate of the ritual 
proprieties of this people from what one sees at Rome! 

I am reminded that there is, in fact, hardly a more in- 
structive point of contrast between the two Churches than 
the circumstance that there is but one method with ourselves ; 
whereas with them, there are many. Whether officiating 
before rich town congregations, or before the poorest in the 
country, there is but one dress for our priests, — one pre- 
scribed public service,— one mode of performing the several 
occasional offices of the Church. It is not so in the Romish 
communion. And further, when we speak of comparisons, 
shall a thoughtful person overlook the results of the respec- 
tive teaching of the two Churches with regard to those two 
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primaeval institutions of the Most High, — the solemn ob- 
servance of one day in seven as a day of rest; and the 
sanctity of Marriage ? 

Your experienced eye, my friend, will have had no diffi- 
culty in perceiving for what reason my remarks have assumed 
this peculiar form of establishing a contrast or a comparison. 
It is because I am now addressing myself not by any means 
to those who desire to master the doctrinal position of the 
two Churches; but to those who simply see the actual 
phenomena, and proceed at once to reason, (or rather to 
feel,) from them. What went before, was intended for those 
who are curious to know what the modern Romish Services 
actually are. The presont letter is for those who have either 
visited Borne, or are longing to do so : who are dazzled by 
the attractiveness of the Romish system, and who under- 
value our own : who would fain see our English method 
made to approximate a little to the Romish : who do not 
appreciate their birthright, nor dream of the blessedness of 
their position as members of the English branch of the 
Church Catholic. The two concluding letters in the present 
volume shall also be addressed to them. 

With a few words on another part of the subject, of the 
very greatest importance, I will bring these remarks to a 
conclusion. I allude to the adoration paid to Images. The 
picturesque outward character of this department of doctrinal 
practice, I have already most liberally allowed, as well as 
very impartially drawn. Let a few words here be added on 
the doctrinal estimate to be formed of such acts. These 
observations must perforce be pitched in quite a different key. 

The system of Image- worship, so largely practised at 
Rome and throughout countries of the Roman Catholic 
obedience, may not be defended on the plea that through 
the picture or statue the soul looks up to the object repre- 
sented. For first, this defence would be valid only if that 

I 2 
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object were the Son of Man, — which it very seldom is. 
But, in fact, the Divine commandment is express. The sin 
of Idolatry consists in bowing down before, and worship- 
ping, a representation of anything whatever, — whether " in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath." It is not for Man 
to draw subtle distinctions between the objects of which he 
will choose to make to himself a representation ; and between 
the different degrees of reverence which he proposes to 
bestow upon the invisible Original and its visible portraiture. 
There is a subtle mischief at work in this whole department 
of disobedience whioh cannot be overlooked in its effects, . 
although it may defy scrutiny in the method of its operation. 
It is found that the soul will not perseveringly look beyond 
the image. It will rest in the canvas, the wood, and the 
stone. It is a strange characteristic of Man's fallen nature 
that he should ever be thus prone to repose in the lower 
object: but the tendency cannot be overlooked. Persons 
of any rank, from the highest to the humblest, if they once 
suffer themselves to bow down before an Image, will end by 
worshipping it. Witness the preference given, (as we all 
know,) to one image over another ; and the claim set up for 
certain images and pictures that they have worked miracles : 
a preference, be it borne in mind, which has been sanctioned, 
and a claim which has been solemnly and officially con- 
firmed, by the very highest authority in the Church ! . . . . 
The preposterous estimation in which that most ridiculous 
wooden doll called the Sanlissimo Bambino, (preserved at 
the Church of Ara Cceli,) is held at Borne, is quite enough 
to render further allusions to this subject unnecessary. 
Every one has heard of its supposed miraculous powere, 
and of the carriage which is kept for its accommodation. 
.... A sane man rubs his eyes, and asks himself, How 
can such things be ? But, in truth, the ancient iniquity 
is repeated; whereby the ancient penalty is incurred also. 
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They who have " changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man/' are 
become " vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart 
is darkened." " Even as they did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge, God has given them over to a reprobate 
mind." .... Strange that to "the Romans" such a warn- 
ing should have been addressed full eighteen hundred years 
ago! 

How then will it fare with us when, in a Roman Catholic 
oountry, we behold the unlettered hind bowing himself 
devoutly before the image of Christ crucified, or even 
before that of the Blessed Virgin ? The piety of the indi- 
vidual we shall, I suppose, recognise with unfeigned plea- 
sure; and every indication of a desire to express the 
reverential yearnings of a devout soul will not fail to 
command our sympathy and goodwill. Disgust and horror 
we shall reserve for actions of a very different stamp. Even 
our indignation we shall keep for the corrupt system of 
which this is but the incidental expression. Shall we, how- 
ever, go straightway and remonstrate with the man on his 
Idolatry ? I think not : for we certainly shall not succeed 
in convincing him of his error ; and if we shall prove so 
eloquent as to impress him with a distrust of his teachers, 
(which is the utmost which we can hope to achieve,) we 
shall have done him not good but harm. It is worse than 
useless to pull down where you cannot also build up. For 
this reason I abstained religiously from ever saying a chance 
word which could unsettle any one's faith ; convinced that 
a bad faith is a hundred times better than no faith at alL 
And what can you hope to give to an unlettered person in 
exchange for what you take away ? . . . Tot, can it be 
needful to add that a sad chill must inevitably sink on the 
heart of any one who reflects on what he sees ; and that the 
abiding impression which he will carry away from the sight, 
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will be one of strange sorrow ? We shall be made very 
thoughtful also by what we see : for we shall be constrained 
to take notice how efficacious prove these gross symbols to 
interest the heart of man ; how much more greedily he 
embraces a sensuous representation, than discovers an apti- 
tude to walk " as seeing Him who is invisible." We shall 
be compelled to review the two systems; — our own, in 
every respect, Scriptural and spiritual, and bearing such 
flowers and fruits of Paradise as they best wot of who have 
at any time had the oversight of the flock ; — theirs, in many 
respects unscriptural, sensuous, carnal, idolatrous; and, — 
does it tend on the whole to truthfulness and holy living, or 
not? 

Thus much then, on the subject of practical Romanism. 
Nothing has been adduced in this letter which is not per- 
fectly familiar to every # one who has bestowed ever so little 
thought on the question at issue. For the thoughtless 
and undutiful, (if the expression may be allowed,) I have 
been content to write : for the ardent and enthusiastic also ; 
and for those who yearn, unconsciously it may be, after the 
Bomish method, and think it preferable to our own. By all 
means let us ascertain what the Bomish method actually is; 
and inspect (with as little of prejudice as possible) whatever 
is peculiar in their practice ; in order to pick up a hint, or a 
lesson, here and there. Let us rejoice in their successes; 
and deplore (at the same time that we seek to ascertain the 
cause of) their failures : for the souls of men are laid in the 
balance ; and " what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ? " But I depreoate, with all my heart, any attempt to 
naturalise among ourselves, any port of their gross and 
sensuous system. It may suit them admirably, in many 
respects ; and in them many things may be altogether com* 
mendable. It will not follow that we ought to copy, or even 
remotely to imitate them, even in respect of those things. 
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We are better without any of their ways. Seeing what 
deadly, wholesale mischief has resulted from allowances in 
themselves apparently harmless, let us beware of any ap- 
proach even, to methods which have been found to be so 
fraught with danger and with death. Let us also learn to 
reverence the profound wisdom of our forefathers, who pre- 
scribed for us the limit wherein it has been proved that we 
are safe: who handed down to us unimpaired our own 
ancient liturgical inheritance: who have enabled us to re- 
flect the mind of the primitive Church in all our Services : 
who have taught us to feel supremely jealous for the in* 
tegrity of the sacred deposit. They have given us all the 
helps we can possibly need to enable us to guide others along 
the narrow path which conducts to Life Eternal ; and, by 
God's great mercy, to find the strait gate for ourselves. — I 
think I may now, with a safe conscience, pass on to some- 
thing else. 

Houghton Conquest, Sept 12, 1860. 
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LETTER XII. 

A VISIT TO THB BOMAN CATACOMBS DESCBrBKD. — THETB INTEBNAl 
CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT. — THE GRAVES.— SEPULCHRAL CHAM- 
BERS. — Evelyn's visit to the catacombs, in 1646. 

To the Rev. Henry John Rose, B.D. 

My dearest Rose, 

I have heard you say that many years ago, when you 
were in Rome, the Catacombs were so little in vogue thai 
you did not visit them. Some observations upon those very 
remarkable receptacles of the Christian dead will therefore 
be addressed without impropriety to yourself. Well known 
as they now are, and often as they have been described, I 
yet had so indefinite a notion concerning them till I in- 
spected them in person, that I shall make no apology for 
first describing them as particularly as if they were still a 
novelty. Moreover, inasmuch as from many of those who 
are most familiar with them, I have heard opinions concern- 
ing the objects which they do or did contain, so very wide 
of what I conceive to be the truth, I shall not scruple to 
proceed to do a little more than describe the general effect 
which a visit to them must inevitably produce on any intel- 
ligent being. To accurate knowledge concerning these 
remarkable monuments of the age of primitive Christianity, 
I make no claim ; and I have not time to read up the 
subject. Neither do I pretend to be learned in the history 
of objects of Christian Art. But I visited several of the 
Roman Catacombs with great interest and attention ; and 
while the impression they made upon me is fresh and vivid, 
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it will be a pleasure to commit to writing some of the 
remarks which the sight of them suggested. 

To begin. — The Catacombs are all outside Borne ; for 
the most part, a few miles distant from the city ; and they 
are all, generally speaking, so much alike, that the descrip- 
tion of a visit to one, will practically serve for any, although 
certain points of dissimilarity strike you while you are 
engaged in an actual visit Understand me. They are 
really very different; but they have all a strong family like- 
ness. Not so the Catacomb at Naples. That is quite 
different, — loftier, larger, grander as it were, though not 
nearly so interesting as those at Borne. It is also exca- 
vated, if I remember right, in a different material. But to 
proceed. . . After probably driving along a straight road with 
a tantalising wall on either side, (for you know that it must 
be shutting out a charming view,) you alight at the gate of a 
most unpromising vineyard. Externally, there are no signs 
of your having arrived at the burial-place of tens of thou- 
sands. But presently, on entering, the irregularity of the 
soil, fragments of marble strewed about, &c., suggest what is 
the truth, — that yonder is the mouth of the Catacomb. 
You descend a long flight of stone steps, and then find 
yourself at the entrance of a dark subterranean passage or 
gallery. Having been furnished with a lighted taper, you 
proceed with your party, (commonly consisting of eight or 
ten persons,) in Indian file, in the direction indicated by the 
guide ; lingering behind to examine the walls of the Cata- 
comb, and then hastening forward again for fear of being 
left behind by your companions. This is not by any means 
a groundless apprehension, if your curiosity induces you, 
(as it is pretty sure to do,) to bring up the rear of your 
party. 

He who lingers to examine, perceives that he and his 
friends are threading a passage some seven or eight feet 
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high, (more or less ;) and about broad enough to allow him 
freely to extend his aims. In some Catacombs, (that of 
Nereo ed Achilleo for example,) the passages are very long 
and straight ; but for the most part they are circuitous, and 
somewhat irregular in their construction. Transverse pas- 
sages are also of constant recurrence ; so much so, that a 
careless straggler would be tolerably sure to cut himself off 
from his party. Excavated in the tufa, (a peculiar dark 
granulated volcanic formation, looking like coarse sand- 
stone after rain, which is just soft enough to be backed 
away with a spade, and yet just hard enough to retain the 
forms into which the fossores fashioned it fifteen hundred 
years ago,) on either side of you, are countless loculi, or 
graves. Imagine, in such a passage as I have described, 
a horizontal excavation anciently made in the wall, just 
above the level of the ground, and exactly large enough to 
admit a human body, — and a few inches above it, another 
excavation, — and just above it, another, — and just above it, 
another. The appearance presented reminds one more of 
five or six berths in a cabin, than of anything which is wit- 
nessed in an English vault. In this way, about ten or 
twelve bodies were buried in the space of every two or 
three yards, (for there are graves on either side of the 
passage ;) and after leaving the space of a foot or so, a 
fresh series begins, extending once more from the ground 
to the summit There is, of course, no attention paid to 
the bodies lying east and west The graves are of all 
sizes, because their occupants were of all ages. Hundreds 
of them, — thousands rather, — were evidently for very little 
children ; many, for mere babes. 

Originally, every such " loculus," or recess in the wall, 
was securely sealed. A long heavy tile, or a slighter slab 
of marble, (according to the rank of the occupant,) fitted 
closely over the front of every grave, being secured in its 
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place by cement Still oftener I think, in the case of full- 
grown persons, there were three or more tiles, or as many 
slabs of marble, disposed along the front of the loculus. 
One of these slabs bore the inscription, — a feature of prime 
interest in connection with the history of the Catacombs, 
concerning which more shall be said hereafter. If the grave 
was covered by a tile, the name of the occupant was rudely 
scratched, or traced upon it with some pigment ; but an im- 
mense number of slabs and tiles are uninscribed. Whether 
of tile or of marble, however, these coverings of the graves, 
(as they may be called,) have been invariably removed 
from their places. The exceptions are so exceedingly few, 
(one perhaps in five or ten thousand,) that they are not 
worth mentioning. It is an accurate description of a Cata- 
comb to say that every loculus has been despoiled of the 
sepulchral slab which once covered it, and that the bones of 
the dead have been disturbed. . . • Such, then, is the strange 
and mournful spectacle which he who lingers behind his 
party sees everywhere around him. He perceives that he is 
threading a labyrinth of ransacked sepulchres. He thrusts 
his taper this way and that way, — above, below, round 
the corner, — but it is still the same sad sight which meets 
him everywhere : rifled graves whithersoever he turns his 
eye ! The exception is, to observe a few of the bones re- 
maining ; or rather, the heap of pale damp dust which was 
once a human being. A profane hand has generally dis- 
turbed the deposit, which lies together in a confused heap, — 
not stretched out at length. If you sorrowfully lift from its 
place a tibia, it yields to the pressure of your finger and 
thumb, and falls in white flakes to the ground. Only here 
and there does one see a solid bone, or part of a skull. 

It is to be supposed that your party has at last reached a 
point of special interest A halt is made; and you find 
yourselves all congregating together in order to see and hear 
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what is being discoursed of by the good-natured individual 
who has undertaken to show the Catacomb. Thrice happy 
th*ey who have come with a competent guide 1 Thrice happy 
was /, on one occasion to be conducted (with three friends) 
over a Catacomb by the learned and amiable P. Franoesoo 
Tongiorgi ; on another, by the very prince of expositors of 
Christian Antiquity, the Cav. 6. B. De Rossi, concerning 
whom I shall have more to say hereafter. Greater nonsense 
is often talked on similar occasions by guides of a certain 
class than would bear the light of upper day. To hear 
some of the weaker sort hold forth, you would really suppose 
that well-known arabesque symbols in a fresoo painting 
have meanings in these subterranean chambers which they 
nowhere else have in the world. Every grave, you are 
assured, is the grave of a Saint. Every rude indication of 
a palm branch is confidently appealed to as an indication 
that you are standing beside the bones of a Martyr. Every 
bottle, you are required to believe, was once fall of human 
blood. " Seeing is believing," says the proverb : and ac- 
cordingly you are worried into a " Humph !" of assent that 
the red stains of death are still visible in the bottle, or in 
what remains of it To facilitate the act of inspection to 
which all are invited, half a dozen heads are seen simul- 
taneously to converge towards the neck of a small earthen* 
ware vase imbedded in the wall, — over which the Cicerone 
is waving his lighted candle. One good-natured person 
having at last ejaculated that, " It is as clear as possible," 
— and two or three others having shown considerable live- 
liness of imagination also, — you move on. 

A small square chamber has most likely now been reached, 
having graves on three of its sides. These are probably 
of the kind called arcosolium ; that is, a sarcophagus 
beneath an arched recess in the wall, — the whole being ex- 
cavated in the tufa. (Are these, by the way, merely mag- 
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nified imitations of the cells in the heathen Columbaria ? — 
so much larger, only because a dead man is so much larger 
than the vase which would have held his burnt bones ?) . . . 
Every part of this sepulchral chamber has been painted in 
fresco, — ceiling, walls, arch of the " arcosolium," and back 
of the semicircular recess. The resemblance of the general 
design, of the style of painting, and often of the very 
symbols themselves, to what is seen at Pompeii, — is most 
striking. Many of the representations however are ex- 
clusively Christian. But this is a subject which shall have 
separate notice. In the mean time you discover that it is 
impossible to examine the frescoes in detail with a large 
party, — some of whom are impatient to be moving on : im- 
possible, too, to make a sensible observation for yourself 
while the enthusiast you are with, more bent on prosely- 
tising apparently, than on explaining difficulties, is trying 
to prove to the company that modern Romanism finds an 
eloquent witness in every outline upon these ancient walls. 
A few (not a few) irrelevant remarks are now hazarded by 
your companions also, and every one makes it a point of 
honour to contribute the smoke of his taper to the already 
sufficiently begrimed and sooty roof and walls; after which, 
away you all go, in search of fresh adventures, — a dim 
perspective of eight restless tapers, eight sepulchral voices, 
eight moving shadows, — hastening in fitful procession 
along passages which seem literally endless ; now ascend- 
ing, in order to inspect a higher story of the Catacomb, 
(for there are three or more series of galleries, which 
have been excavated one above the other;) now diverging, 
in order to be shown some huge inscription by Pope 
Damasus; now halting in order to inspect some chamber 
excavated in the tufa, which evidently at a very remote time 
served the purposes of a chapel. Finally, after having spent 
upwards of an hour in these subterranean vault-like pas- 
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sages, — soiled, perplexed, cold, and saddened, — secretly 
wondering at a hundred things which no one of the party 
evidently is competent to explain, and determining to re- 
tarn some day in order to enjoy a more leisurely inspection 
of the frescoes, — you emerge with your party into the upper 
air ; not altogether displeased to find yourself in the land of 
the living again. The curious circumstance that at noon, 
in an Italian vineyard, the air should be warm and the light 
dazzling, compared with the damp atmosphere and Stygian 
darkness of the scene of your recent wanderings, strikes 
you, one and all, so forcibly, that you proceed to give one 
another the benefit of a remark on the subject at once. This 
done, you make for the Via Appia, (not twenty yards off,) 
and for your carriages. There they are, just where you left 
them, in the sun ; and every driver is fast asleep on his box! 
Not so the little green lizards on the wall. How they do 
wriggle and glance about, with or without provocation ! . . 
Such is a visit to the Catacombs. 

How many of these Catacombs may there be ? and how 
far do they extend ? What is their origin ? and what is 
their history? Where are the slabs which once covered 
those ransacked graves ? and when were they moved from 
their places ? What was found behind them ? and what 
amount of credit is due to the several queer stories which 
have been told concerning them within the last hour ? . . . 
Such are some of the obvious questions which a rational 
being asks himself as he rolls, or rather rattles, back into 
Borne : charmed with the delicious blue sky overhead, the 
glimpses of the Campagna or of the lavender-coloured moun- 
tains which every now and then meet his gaze, and the 
many wrecks of antiquity which he encounters on either side 
of the road, — now a Columbarium, and now a tomb, (as the 
Tomb of the Scipios;) now an ancient church, and now a 
venerable gateway, — the arch of Drusus for example, under 
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which St Paul must have passed when he entered Rome. (I 
never went under that arch without taking off my hat.) — 
To some of the foregoing questions, an inquirer speedily 
obtains a sufficient, if not a satisfactory answer. To others, 
he never obtains an answer which he deems either satisfac- 
tory or sufficient. — I will continue this subject in my next. 

Woodhouselee, Sept. 14, 1860. 

P.S. — Since the above was written, I have accidentally 
met with John Evelyn's description of a visit which he paid 
to the Catacombs in April, 1645. It is interesting to hear 
the words of so intelligent a countryman of our own, written 
at so distant a period. He says: — " We took coach a little 
out of towne, to visite the famous Roma Soterranea, being 
much like what we had seen at St. Sebastian's. Here, in a 
corn-field, guided by two torches, we crept on our bellies 
into a little hole, about 20 paces, which delivered us into a 
large entrie that led us into several streets or allies, a good 
depth in the bowells of the earth, a strange and fearefull 
passage for divers miles, as Bosio has measured and de- 
scribed them in his book. We ever and anon came into 
pretty square roomes, that seem'd to be chapells with altars, 
and some adorn'd with very ordinary ancient painting. 
Many skeletons and bodies are plac'd on the sides one above 
the other in degrees like shelves, whereof some are shut up 
with a coarse flat stone, having ingraven on them Pro 
Christo, or a crosse* and palmes, which are supposed to 
have been martyrs. Here, in all likelyhood, were the meet- 
ings of the primitive Christians during the persecutions, as 
Pliny the younger describes them. As I was prying about, 
I found a glasse phiale, fill'd as was conjectured with dried 
blood and 2 lachrymatories. Many of the bodies, or rather 
bones, (for there appear'd nothing else,) lay so entire as if 

* He evidently alludes to the monogram ;£. I saw no crosses. 
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plao'd by the art of the chirurgeon, bat being only touoh'd 
fell all to dust Thus after wandering two or three miles in 
this subterranean meander, we returned almost blind when 
we came into the daylight, and even choked by the smoke of 
the torches. It is said that a French bishop and his retinae 
adventuring too far in these denns, their lights going out, 
were never heard of more."* — Bp. Burnet, visiting the same 
place in 1685, complains of the smell/ 

* Diary, voL L pp. 278-0. 
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LETTER XIII. 

GRATUITOUS DIFFICULTIES WITH WHICH THE STUDY OF THE ROMAN 
CATACOMBS HAS BEEN ENCUMBERED. — THIS MODE OF 8EPULTURE ORI- 
GINALLY JEWI8H. — INCORRECT POPULAR CONCEPTIONS. — EARLY N0TI0E8 
OF THE CATACOMBS. — JEROME. — SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF THE CATA- 
COMBS. — THEIR PRESENT STATE, AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. — VISIT TO A 
NEW CATACOMB WITH THE CAV. G. B. DE ROSSI. 

To tlie same. 

My dearest Rose, 

To proceed with what I began in my last. — The origin and 
history of the Catacombs is a question which has been 
strangely obscured by the amount of prejudice with which 
the question has been approached on either side. There has 
been, in times past, a marvellous reluctance on the part of 
some of our own communion, (Bishop Burnet, for example,) 
to admit them to be, what they undoubtedly are, beyond all 
possibility of doubt or question, — the burial-place of the 
early Christians. It is even ridiculous to read the improbable 
hypotheses which have been eagerly adopted in order to ac- 
count for their existence in some other way ; showing, not 
so much that the writers were uncritical, as that they were 
blinded by prejudice ; or perhaps, most of all, that they 
could not have been aware of the body of evidence which 
vindicates for the Catacombs a character almost, if not quite, 
exclusively Christian. — Romanists, on the other hand, by 
advancing opinions which will not stand the test of criticism, 
and by insisting upon details which refuse to sustain the 
weight of the theories they propose to build upon them, 
have clearly overshot the mark, and created an indisposition 

E 
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to accept statements which are worthy of all credit. I think 
also that I never approached any question of equal interest, 
the very threshold of which appeared to me blocked up with 
more gratuitous difficulties, — encumbered with more pre- 
posterous fables. Sweep these silly fictions all away, and you 
have before you a truly delightful and promising field of 
inquiry. Stand trifling with the fancies of sentimental 
enthusiasts or bigoted dreamers, and you will never make 
any progress in understanding the history of the Catacombs 
at all. 

I humbly think, (subject entirely to correction from that 
learned man, and most judicious antiquary, the Cavaliere 
G. B. De Rossi, whose researches will, I hope, soon be 
given to the world,) that it will be found that the notion of 
burying in a Catacomb was in the first instance neither 
Heathen nor Christian, but Jewish. One would have been 
disposed to hazard such a conjecture antecedently of all 
actual evidence ; and yet, the evidence that the Jews were 
accustomed so to bury, is not wanting. Several Jewish 
inscriptions, obtained from Catacombs, exist at Borne, (you 
shall have specimens by-and-by ;) and there are many others 
in the museum at Naples ; while in several other parts of 
Italy, as it seems, the result of recent inquiry connects the 
Jews more and more with the Catacombs. I must tran- 
scribe the following highly suggestive passage from a fa- 
miliar work : — 

" A good deal of interest has lately been created by 
the casual discovery atVenosa, (in September, 1853,) of some 
Jewish Catacombs, They are excavated in the soft lime- 
stone, and have several corridors, the largest of which, the 
central one, is nearly seven feet high, and as many feet 
broad. It has cells of various sizes, nine on the left and 
ten on the right side ; and as far as it has been cleared, it is 
already nearly four hundred feet long. In the walls of 
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these cells, as well as in those of the pavement of the cor- 
ridors, there are numerous loculi or niches of different 
sizes, and so close to each other as scarcely to leave any 
space between them. The niches are covered with three or 
four large flat bricks," — [I called them tiles in my former 
letter,]— "joined and cased with cement; upon which, in 
some of the niches, are either roughly painted or scratched 
some inscriptions in Hebrew, Latin, or Greek. Twenty-four 
of the inscriptions as yet found are in Hebrew." [Pray 
observe that!] "They have the seven-branched candle- 
stick and a pigeon with an olive-branch to show that 
the buried were Jews; whilst four Hebrew inscriptions 
in the Cathedral at Venosa have the cross to indicate that 
the dead had become Christians. The Latin and Greek 
inscriptions are misspelt; but the Hebrew ones are more 
correct. They generally consist of a prayer for the repose 
and blessing of the dead. 

" At Lavello there were also found some Hebrew inscrip- 
tions in the last century, and other Hebrew Catacombs were 
discovered in 1854 at Oria. The existence of numerous 
Jews in Apulia and Calabria in the fourth century is proved 
by many contemporary records, and especially by a law of 
the Emperor Honorius of the year 398: 'Vacillare per 
Apuliam et Calabriam plurimos ordines civitatum comperi- 
mus, quia Judaic® superstitionis sunt.' " * 

But apart from this, when it is considered, first, that a 
grave hewn in the rock and covered by a stone, was the 
recorded method of interment of God's ancient people at 
the period of the Christian era ; next, that the first converts 
to the faith of Christ were undoubtedly members of the 
Jewish nation ; further, that a very vast number of Jews 
anciently inhabited Borne; then, that the Romish Church 

• Cod. TJieod., xii., I., 158. — Murray's Handbook for Southern 
Italy, p. 361. 
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at first proved itself singularly retentive of primitive tra- 
dition, (observing Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, for in- 
stance, as a fast, as late as the time of Augustine ;) lastly, 
when it is considered how natural it was that the first con- 
verts to Christianity should have adopted the rites of that 
people " whose were the Fathers, and of whom as concern- 
ing the flesh Christ came;"* — when all these points are 
borne in mind, I say, it seems obvious to suspect that the 
first interments in the Christian Catacombs would be Jew- 
ish. I really do not pretend to know whether the Heathen 
ever buried in Catacombs or not ; but, however this may 
be, it seems more than improbable that they would have 
desired to lay their bones among the disciples of the Cruci- 
fied; or that the Early Christians would have consented to 
mingle their dead with those of a people who did not be- 
lieve in the Resurrection. 

So much for the origin of the Catacombs. As Christi- 
anity grew, the single small Catacomb which at first sufficed 
for the Jewish settlers at Borne, — (it was situated, I believe, 
somewhere beyond the Porta Portese, and has been ran- 
sacked; but I believe it is now either forgotten or closed;) 
— will have proved insufficient as a receptacle for the Chris- 
tian departed. Another, and again another must have been 
commenced ; of which the Catacomb named after Callistus, 
(Bishop of Rome, a.d. 217,) was evidently the most con- 
siderable and the most celebrated. What need to suppose, 
(as many persons have done,) that such mighty excavations 
as these were furtively conducted ; and that Christian ceme- 
teries, which must have been very vast in the third century, 
were at any time a secret to the authorities of Rome? 
Almost daily must a party of mourners hove been seen 
carrying their dead along the Appiau Way. Perpetually 
must tiles and slabs of marble have travelled in the same 
• Heb. ix. 5. 
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direction. How could the secret be kept that fresco paint- 
ing, and sculpture, not to say the public worship of the Al- 
mighty, was constantly going on in structures so remark- 
able, or rather so unique, as these ? 

Equally unreasonable is that rhetorical mode of speech 
which insists on seeing in every grave of every Catacomb 
the resting-place either of a Saint or of a Martyr. Saints, 
on St. Paul's lips indeed, all Christians are; but to be 
a Martyr for the faith, has been the rare exception, not the 
rule, in every age. That pious enthusiasm which is deter- 
mined to find " a noble army of martyrs " in the " seven 
millions of graves " which, (according to the calculation of 
a recent writer/) the Roman Catacombs contain, — speedily 
commits itself to all manner of unsound hypotheses, some 
of which carry their own refutation with them ; while others 
may be demolished by any one possessing even a moderate 
knowledge of Art. And the result of this is damaging to 
the cause of Christian Antiquity; for the eye is thereby 
diverted from the severe features of the Truth itself; and 
learns to distrust even the deductions of sober piety and 
careful observation. What can be more childish, for in- 
stance, than the twofold assumption that the little bottles of 
glass or earthenware found in certain of these graves con- 
tained Hood ( ! ), and infallibly prove the occupant to have 
been a Martyr ? And yet, this is not only insisted upon by 
some persons, {not by such men as De Rossi, you may be 
sure,) but the blood is even pretended to have been found in 
these bottles in a fluid state ! Akin to this is the eager 
imagination which sees in a certain ugly pronged weapon, 
(which I recognised at once as a heathen sacrificial instru- 
ment, with which indeed I had been acquainted for years; 
but the precise use of which I have never met with any one 
who was able to explain,) an instrument of torture (!) for 
* Mr. Spenser Northcote. 
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the primitive believers ; and therefore a sure indication of a 
Martyr's grave. Whereas, unhappily, if the object I allude 
to, really was found in a Catacomb, it would lead to nothing 
so much as to the very unwelcome supposition that certain 
of the Catacombs were places of heathen burial. Some speci- 
mens of the instrument alluded to are preserved in the Vatican, 
as well as in the Museum of the Collegio Romano. 

Allied to the sanguine temperament which commits such 
errors, is the lively imagination which, in defiance of Eccle- 
siastical History, in defiance of the plain facts of the case, 
and of common sense, finds the Seven Sacraments, — finds 
indeed all Romish doctrine,— in the mutilated remains of 
the rude fresco paintings which are to be seen in some 
parts of the Catacombs. Such interpreters forget that the 
analogy of other Christian representations is fatal to their 
theory. They see a wreath represented, and tell you that 
the grave is the grave of a Martyr. They forget that the 
wreath is a common ornament on the sepulchral slabs of 
the heathen! They see a bottle, and find a lamp; and 
straightway they recognise the grave of a famous Saint 
But who remembers not that lamps were burned before 
heathen graves ; while bottles of the kind absurdly called 
lacrymatories abound in all ancient sepulchres? To 
resume the history of the Cataoombs, however. 

That ancient Roman Calendar (of about a.d. 850) which 
is known as the " Kalendarium Bucherianum," supplies a 
remarkable early testimony on the subject of these very 
ancient repositories of the Christian dead. One specimen 
of it may suffice: — "viii. Id. Aug. Systi in Callisti, et 
Fretextati, Agapiti et Felicissimi ; " the best interpretation 
*of which is afforded by the corresponding entry in the 
"Kalendarium Leonianum," (as Muratori calls it:) — "viii. 
Id. Aug. Natale Sancti Sixti in Ccemeterio Callisti. Et 
Felicissimi et Agapiti in Coemeterio Preetextati, Via Appia." 
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The meaning I suppose being, that the 6th August was 
the day of " the Martyrdom of St. Sixtus, [commemorated] 
in the Cemetery of Callistus. Also of Felicissimus and 
Agapetus, [commemorated] in the Cemetery of Prsetextatus, 
in the Via Appia." Sixtus is related to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom in this Catacomb early in the second century ; and 
accordingly, to this hour, a rude fresco painting of him, as 
well as of several other Saints, (as Cornelius and Cyprian,) 
are to be seen on the walls. Is it not interesting, by the 
way, when those curious frescoes of Cornelius and Cyprian 
are remembered, to read as follows, in the " Kalendarium 
Bucherianum " : — "xviii. Kal. Oct.* Cypriani Afric®, Rome 
celebratur in Callisti/' i.e. " N a tale Cypriani," — "in 
Ccemeterio C allied," — (words which I am sure need not be 
translated, even for the honoured lady who hinted that my 
first epistolatory efforts were " very dry";) — and again (in 
the " Kalendarium Leonianum," (which Muratori refers to 
about the year a.d. 488,) is it not a curious testimony, to 
read, against the same day, — " Natale sanctorum Cornelii 
et Cypriani f "—The names of about ten Catacombs in all 
are enumerated in the older document alluded to. Every 
Saint is mentioned in connection with a Catacomb: and 
about three-fifths of the celebrations are connected with the 
Catacomb of Callistus. 

Tn Jerome's commentary on Ezekiel xl. 5 to 18, is found 
a well known account of the Roman Catacombs, at once so 

• In the " Kalendarium Carthaginiensc," (Ruinart, p. 618,) about 
a.d. 450, we read on the same day, — *' Sancti Cypriani, episcopi et 
martyris Carthag." — In our Calendar, " S. Cypr. Abp. of Carth. 
& M." is commemorated on the " vi. Kal. Oct." What is curious, — 
in the modern Roman Calendar, a different Cyprian is commemorated 
on the vi. Kal. Oct, while " Cornelius Fapa and Cyprianus Epis- 
copus, Martyres," are commemorated on the $ixteeuth of the Kalends 
of the some month. 
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apposite and so ancient, that I must perforce insert it here. 
Anything less & propos to the subject which the commen- 
tator had in hand, I never read in my life. It is hard to 
divine the connection of thought which induced him to 
begin at once in the following strain : — " When I was a boy, 
receiving my education at Rome, I and my schoolfellows 
used on Sundays to make, the circuit of the sepulchres of 
the Apostles and Martyrs. Many a time, too, did we go 
down into the Catacombs (cryptas). These are excavated 
deep in the earth ; and contain on either hand, as you enter, 
the bodies of the dead, buried in the wall. It is all so dark 
there, that the language of the prophet seems to be fulfilled, 
— f Let them go down quick into hell/ Only occasionally 
is light let in to mitigate the horror of the gloom ; and then, 
not so much through a window as through a hole." * He 
speaks of a shaft. Jerome says that it reminded him of a 
passage in Virgil : — 

" A nameless horror makes that region drear. 
The very silence fills the soul with fear." 

Jerome wrote his commentary on Ezekiel about A.D. 880. 
He was born in 881. 

The history of the Roman Catacombs from the time when - 
they ceased to be used as places of Christian sepulture, — 
namely, from the fifth century of our era, — it would be 
interesting to trace with accuracy. That they were places 
of pilgrimage, die resort of devotees from every part of 
the Christian world, is certain. Many an inscription rudely 
scratched upon the walls, attests that from the remotest 
period until the days of Bosio, indeed down to the present 
time, they have been visited by strangers from all countries. 
But they did not escape the avarice and rapacity of the 
barbarian invaders of Rome, in the first instance : nor were 

• Opp.. vol. v. p. 4C8. 
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these resting-places of the dead secure from another species 
of violation from the bands of their natural defenders. At a 
very early period, the Bishops of Rome began to despoil 
them. A list is preserved of about 60 or 70 " olea," (mean- 
ing, according to Ruinart, oil taken out of the lamps which 
used to burn at the graves of the Saints,) which Gregory 
the Great sent to Queen Theodolinda.* This shows the kind 
of spirit in which they were regarded in the sixth century. 
The age of burying in the Catacombs had gone by, and a 
new sentiment had evidently sprung up towards those repo- 
sitories of the dead. The graves of holy men were opened, 
and their bodies were given away, — perhaps sold, — as relics. 
I will by-and-by state what else I suspect was very freely 
done at this time with some of the dead. When Bosio, at so 
late a period as the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
in a manner re-discovered and explored these neglected sub- 
terranean labyrinths, it does not seem to have been even yet 
considered that the real value of the Catacombs was the light 
they would throw on Ecclesiastical Antiquity in general ; the 
evidence they would contribute to many questions of the high- 
est interest,— partly antiquarian, partly doctrinal, partly lite- 
rary, partly historical. A rage for procuring relics appears 
to have been the great actuating principle. The consequence 
was that the inscribed marble slabs, the tombstones of those 
early Christians, were wrenched out of their places, generally 
without any record being preserved of the exact locality 
from which they came. Such objects as piety and love had 
deposited in the graves of kinsmen and friends were uncere- 
moniously appropriated. No pains were taken to obtain 
representations of the frescoes while yet in their first fresh- 
ness. A truly barbarous work of spoliation seems to have 
gone forward, and on the most gigantic scale. Heathen 
piety wrote on the urn which held the ashes of the dead, — 

* Ruinart. Art*t Primorum Martyrum, &c, p. 010, Sup. 010. to- 
wards the end. See also a letter of Ciretforv. 
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" Ne tangito, mortalis ! Reverere Manes Deos ! M * I do 
not remember to have met with such a sentiment on the 
tomb of any primitive Christian, 1 * (although in modern times 
it is common enough, witness the epitaph on our own Shak- 
speare,) — probably because such a contingency was regarded 
as impossible in the first ages of the Church. The bones 
of the Roman Christians of the first four centuries in this 
manner were disturbed from their resting-places, and having 
been transferred as relics to Churches and private individuals, 
are now scattered all over Europe. 

Thus bereft of the remains of those who for more than a 
thousand years had slept along the sides of those intermin- 
able galleries, — despoiled of every little object of Art which 
once adorned the several graves, — and rifled even of those 
sepulchral inscriptions which once distinguished the resting- 
places of infancy and innocence, youth and beauty, age and 
honour ; as well as indicated the Christian name, and rank, 
and station, and office of the deceased ; — so desecrated, the 
Catacombs continued to be the occasional haunt of strangers 
visiting Rome for a further space of a hundred and fifty 
years; by which time, (namely, about the middle of the last 
century,) they seem to have sunk sensibly into neglect. 
Robbed of their contents, there really was nothing any 
longer worth visiting in several of them. In others, the 
earth had fallen in, and choked up the passages. The fact 
of persons having occasionally been lost in exploring the 
Catacombs, will have operated to deter the generality from 
asking permission to visit those dreary vaults. It is easy to 
perceive that grave difficulties will have attended any attempt 
to thread the maze of which no one any longer possessed 

* Inscribed on a small cinerary urn which I saw in a Columbarium 
just beyond Scipio's tomb. 

b An inscription (which baffled me) in the Mus. Kirch, contains 
the words, — "peto a vobu,fratrc* boni, per unum Decm ncquti 
I could read no further. 
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the clue; and that oblivion will have speedily supervened on 
neglect. Thus it came to pass that the very whereabouts of 
many of the Catacombs has been forgotten : and that, until 
a very recent period indeed, none of the Catacombs were 
visited by strangers residing in Rome, at all. 

The study of the Catacombs was revived by Padre 
Marchi, of the Collegio Romano, the result of whose 
labours appeared in 1844 ; but it has been reserved for his 
successor in the same department, the Cavaliere O. B. 
De Rossi, to dignify the entire subject, and raise it to the 
rank of a scientific inquiry. This accomplished gentleman 
induced the present Pope to purchase the vineyard in which 
the long-lost entrance into the famous Catacomb of Callis- 
tus was subsequently by himself brought to light Since 
1852, the very appellations of the Catacombs have been 
determined by De Rossi. His assiduous researches, con- 
ducted with a sincere zeal for Truth, together with bis 
very important discoveries, have invested the Catacombs 
with fresh interest; while the Jabours of the Commission 
over which he presides, have made them easy of access 
also. A new day is dawning on these extraordinary monu- 
ments of primitive Antiquity ; and it is to be attributed to 
the learning and enterprise of the Cav. de Rossi, under the 
enlightened patronage of Pope Pius IX. 

I have great reason to remember with gratitude this 
learned and amiable scholar, as well as to express admira- 
tion for his labours in behalf of this department of Christian 
Antiquity. Very delightful was it to make the acquaintance 
of one whose conversation about the Catacombs, and the 
monuments which they once contained, was such as to in- 
spire perfect confidence in his statements, as well as to 
dispose one to accept the opinions to which his researches 
had conducted him. Something about his great work on 
the Christian Inscriptions, I will tell you in my next. Let 
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me conclude the present letter by recalling a visit paid with 
him to the scene of his labours on the 9th May. 

As already stated, the Cay. De Rossi is at the head of 
a Commission for the preservation of monuments of Chris- 
tian Art. I suspect that the machinery placed at his dis- 
posal is not nearly commensurate with his wishes. A staff 
of excavators is however continually at work, clearing out 
obstructed galleries, exploring the remoter recesses of the 
mysterious domain, or digging under his directions where 
there is reason to think that some forgotten Catacomb may 
yet be lying perdu. His obliging intention on the occasion 
alluded to, was to conduct us over the Catacomb of St. 
Callistus : (us, — for I had the good fortune to be the guest 
of Mr..Macbean, and Mr. Payne was of the party, — oer- 
tainly two of the kindest of friends.) On arriving at the 
gate of the vineyard, however, to my great delight, up came 
the " Capo," or head man, grinning like a Cheshire cat, 
with the intelligence that the labourers had just stumbled 
on the entrance to a new ^Catacomb, exactly at the spot 
where De Rossi had directed them to look for it. De Rossi's 
eager questions on receiving these unexpected tidings, and 
Valentino's curt sententious replies, (conscious of knowing 
for onoe a little more than his master,) were delightful. 
"Large?— to be sure!" . . "Painted?— all over!" . . 
" Pine ? — stupendous ! " . . " W/ien discovered ? — why, 
an hour ago," &o. . . . This was just the thing one 
one wished for most, — namely, to have the first peep at an 
unsophisticated Catacomb. Unsophisticated it was not; 
but still it proved a very interesting and most instructive 
sight 

Good-naturedly directing me to follow him close, (I re- 
quired no urging,) De Rossi slipped down into the newly 
excavated mouth of a sepulchral chamber. I was at his 
side in an instant. The earth had fallen in considerably, so 
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that it was like walking on a heap of fresh garden-mould. 
With our candles we made a hasty survey of the walls and 
the ceiling, which were painted all over in the usual 
arabesque fashion, with Christian emblems. These frescoes 
were much cleaner than usual, having hitherto escaped the 
blackening of torches and tapers. The graves, however, 
had all been rifled. Presently the well-known name Bosio, 
(which is of perpetual recurrence in the Catacombs,) met 
one's eye, and established the fact that this was another of 
the Catacombs which had been explored by that energetic 
antiquary ; who, in memoriam, usually inscribed his name 
in large letters on the wall. I noticed plenty of names 
scratched here and there, some of which bore so recent a date 
as 1 730, or thereabouts. This, then, was not a new Catacomb, 
except to the present generation ; but as a sight, it was of 
the utmost interest, all the same. Especially was it interest- 
ing to hear De Rossi's remarks on the several representations 
which his roving taper brought to light. Moreover, the en- 
tire incident explained to me the nature of what has gene- 
rally befallen the Roman Catacombs, — the manner of their 
re-discovery, — and the extent of the spoliation which they 
had previously undergone at the hands of the men of a 
bygone age. It was impossible to proceed any distance* 
along the gallery which this sepulchral chamber terminated, 
in consequence of the earth which had either fallen through, 
so as to choke up the passage ; or been piled up there by 
its former explorers. — After a most instructive survey of the 
adjoining Catacomb of Nereo ed Achilleo, we returned to 
Rome. The important historical details furnished me by 
our learned companion, on our journey to and fro, you shall 
have the benefit of in my next. 

Woodhouselee, Sept. 15, 18C0. 
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LETTER XIV. 

INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE CATACOMBS IN THE OALERIA LAPIDABIA. — 
THOSE IN THE MUSEUM OF ST. JOHN LATEBAN.— OTHSB COLLECTIONS 
ENUMERATED. — STATISTICS OF THE SUBJECT.— DATED INSCRIPTIONS.— 
DE ROSSl'8 OBEAT WORK. — SPECIMENS OF DATED INSCRIPTIONS. — DATES 
OF THE FIRST BI8H0P8 OF BOMB. 

To the same. 
My dearest Rose, 

No man of intelligence and education who has visited 
Rome, can recollect without delight his first introduction to 
that long gallery in the Vatican, the " Oaleria Lapidaria " 
as it is called, the walls of which are literally covered with 
ancient inscriptions, from one end to the other. Those on 
the right-hand wall as you enter, are Heathen, — those on 
the left, (except, I think, for the first few yards,) are Chris- 
tian. To some extent they are classified. The letters, 
(according to the invariable, and certainly very convenient 
practice of the Roman antiquaries,) have been touched with 
vermilion, in order to render the inscriptions legible from a 
distance. This is the largest collection of inscribed slabs 
from the Catacombs to be seen in Rome, and the easiest of 
access. You are at liberty to stand and puzzle over them 
all day ; and there is no longer any opposition made to your 
copying as many of them as you please. How many a time 
did I linger in that gallery till the Swiss guard came sweep- 
ing down, and fairly drove me off the field ! 

But it is a great mistake to suppose, (as many persons 
doubtless do,) that after surveying the left-hand wall of this 
gallery, you have seen the Christian inscriptions of Rome. 
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A small, bat very choioe, and (considering its bulk) a far 
more interesting collection of sepulchral slabs is to be seen 
in the Museum Kircherianum, or Museum of Antiquities 
preserved in the Gollegio Romano, — a collection to which I 
cannot advert without acknowledging in the heartiest man- 
ner the truly English liberality of the conservator, the 
P. Francesco Tongiorgi. That learned and amiable scholar 
daily trusted me with the key of his many treasures, leaving 
me all day long to my own devices, with free permission to 
study and oopy, unmolested, whatever inscriptions I pleased. 
I rejoice in this opportunity of thanking him for his gener- 
ous confidence, which procured me some of my pleasantest 
hours in Rome. I met with rare kindness in that Jesuit 
College, and shall never forget it. 

But then, next to the Vatican collection, the most im- 
portant assemblage of Christian inscriptions is doubtless to 
be seen in the Museum of St. John Lateran. It is in actual 
process of formation, at this time, — many of the marble 
slabs lying on the floor, only waiting for promotion to the 
walls, into which they are to be permanently imbedded. 
Practically, however, the difficulty of studying this col- 
lection is very considerable. To look at the slabs, you 
must take your stand in the open nir; for the monuments 
are arranged upon the walls of the first floor of a building 
enclosing a square court, and must therefore be surveyed from 
the open gallery which surrounds the court. The wall more- 
over is high. What need to add that inscriptions so placed 
are studied at a considerable disadvantage? It makes 
one's eyes ache to decipher any great number of them ; and 
what with the glare, if the sun is sluning, — the cold, if it 
rains, — one wearies of the labour of transcription sur- 
prisingly soon. It should perhaps be added that the Chris- 
tian inscriptions in the Museum of St. John Lateran aspire 
to scientific arrangement, and that casts are exhibited of not 
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a few inscriptions, the originals of which are preserved else- 
where. Four compartments of the wall (iv. to vu.) are 
dedioated to " Epitaphia certam ttmporis notam exhibentia." 
The dates range between a.d. 831 and 557. Two others, 
(vm. ix.) contain " Epitaphia dictionis singolaris Christiana 
dogmata significantia." You will naturally desiderate a 
specimen of these last. 

No. 1. CECILIVS " MARITVS ' CECILIAE 
PLAOIDINAE ' COIVOI ' 0PT1ME 
MEMORIAE ' CVM ' QVA ' VIXI " ANNI8 X * 
BENE * SE * NE * VLLA " QVE * RELLA IX9YC 

Cecilius, her husband, to Cecilia Placid in a my wife, of 
most excellent memory : with whom I lived happily for 
10 years without any disagreement. 

Quite orthodox, — eh ? I suppose that manner of writing 
" sine " betokens an illiterate sculptor. As for " querella," 
Archdeacon Churton says, — "Have you observed that 
querella is not an illiterate sculptors mode of spelling, 
but an ancient form, which the Spaniards have retained in 
their language ? See Card. Mais Not. on Cic. de Republ., - 
ii. 25." . . . The concluding Greek word (l\0vc 9 a fish,) 
was a favourite monogram with the early Christians; (just 
as the fish was a favourite symbol ;) the letters which com- 
pose it making up the initials of Jesus Christ, God'q 
Son, [our] Saviour. This device is often found on rings. 
I will recur to this monogram in a subsequent letter.* 

The only other Museum in which I saw objects of this 
class is the Museum of the Capitol. The specimens are 
not numerous : at least I did not recognise many. But in the 
innermost of the three rooms, (marked No. 5 in Murray's 
Handbook,) there are several. Some of them are Jewish. 

There is another small, but very interesting collection of 
• See page 28«. Also see p. xi. 
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inscribed Christian gravestones, in a kind of cloister adjoin- 
ing the Benedictine Library of S. Paolo fuori le Mura. 
One, (with the words (No. 2,) rvsticvs se vib v feci t ) I 
remember bears a curious representation of an organ. Many 
of them are dated. They range from a.d. 355 onward. 

A still smaller collection, but well deserving study, is 
to be seen in the cloisters of the monastery adjoining 
the basilica of S. Lorenzo. Many of them are ob- 
viously heathen; but there are several Christian inscrip- 
tions also. All were probably brought from the adjoin- 
ing Catacomb of S. Cyriaca, — a name which I cannot 
write without pain. Excuse me if I digress for a few 
moments. The Catacomb is no longer shown. (They 
take you through a passage indeed, but it has been all 
modernised, and is of no importance). The closed entrance 
to the Catacomb is in a little chapel in the transept of the 
very interesting Basilica of S. Lorenzo. On the other 
hand, part of the actual Catacomb is being hacked away in 
order to extend the modern Roman Cemetery of S. Lorenzo, 
which the French began during their occupation, and where 
the Romans now usually carry their dead for interment. A 
more piteous sight, in all Rome, I know not, than what is 
there to be witnessed. It reminded me of the Cemetery 
at Aries, described in a former letter. The galleries of 
the Catacomb of S. Cyriaca may be traced as you stand at 
the edge of this burial-ground of Rome. The loculi or 
graves are open, and the dust of the dead is exposed to the 
elements. More than one arcosolium, with its fresco paint- 
ings, has been brought into the light of day, and is fast 
disappearing. More than one of those little earthenware 
bottles, said to have contained the blood of a Martyr, is 
recognisable, cemented into the wall at the extremity of the 
grave. Roman-Catholic Rome might learn a lesson from 
Anglo-Catholic England, in such matters ! — But to resume. 

L 
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I oan only recall besides a few inscriptions which lie loose 
in the Catacombs, and which are there shown you. Some 
of these are very important indeed. Twice as interesting 
are they, so seen, as when they are removed to the city, and 
imbedded in the walls of a Museum. A few of those whioh 
I hastily copied, as I walked along, shall be given by-and-by. 
But this is the place to mention that on the sides of the galle- 
ries themselves, many sentences are scratched. Here is an 
aspiration whioh met my eye, in the Catacomb of Callistus : — 

No. 8. SOFRONIA 

DVLCIS SEMPER 
VIVAS DEO 

Sweet Sophronia, mayest thou ever live in God ! 
If I understand my notes rightly, I saw in another 
plaoe, — 

No. 4. ORNVMENT 

MARTYRVM 

In another, — 
No. 5. bibas in eea) 

Mayest thou live in God ! 

Such, as far as my observation went, are the repositories 
of Christian inscriptions in Borne, — the spoils of the 
Catacombs! Few indeed are the inscribed slabs which 
remain in situ. For though in some Catacombs, — (in the 
small recently discovered Catacomb of S. Alessandro, 
for example, adjoining the curious remains of the early 
Churoh of that name, excavated in 1S53, close to the Via 
N omen tana, and about six miles from Rome,) although there, 
I say, plenty of the marble slabs and tiles are still in their 
places, few (that I remember) are inscribed. — In the Museo 
Borbonico, at Naples, there is a very interesting selection of 
monuments of this class, some of which shall be noticed 
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hereafter. I only allude to them here, because several of them 
are said to have been brought from Borne. Besides those 
already enumerated, there are not a few detached monu- 
ments to be seen here and there; especially under the 
portico of certain Churches; as, (to the best of my remem- 
brance,) that of S. Lorenzo in Lucina. And I must not 
forget to mention that, as you descend the flight of steps 
leading down to the ancient basilica of S. Agnese, on the 
walls, there is a considerable collection of sepulchral inscrip- 
tions. One which catches the eye, is, — (No. 6,) LOCUS 
CDAKICDI PB6SBYT6BI. Lastly, I apprehend that in 
the galleries of private individuals, such objects must often 
be found ; as well as in not a few Churches where they may 
easily have been so deposited as to escape a traveller's 
observation. 

Thus I have given you the best account in my power of 
the stores available to the Christian antiquary, — the result 
of casual observation during a short visit to Borne. You 
will be better pleased to hear what one, who has devoted his 
life to the subject, who has probably examined it more tho- 
roughly than any man living, and who is about to give the 
result of his researches to the world, — what such an one has 
to say on the subject of Christian inscriptions. I have no 
hesitation in repeating to you what the Cav. De Bossi told 
me. He gave me free permission to make any use of the 
information 1 pleased. 

The known sepulchral inscriptions of the early Christians, 
found at Borne, extend, in very unequal proportions, over 
the first six centuries of the Christian era. In number they 
amount to about 11,000. Of these, about 6,000 are to be 
referred to the first four centuries ; and are obtained from 
the Catacombs. The rest are derived from the above-ground 
repositories of the Christian dead. 

Of the C,00l) extant inscriptions above mentioned, no less 

L 2 
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than two-third*, or about 4,000, are referable to the period 
antecedent to the Emperor Constantine— i. e. they are older 
than about the year a. d. 825. In the time of Constantine, 
the excavation of Catacombs may be considered (De Rossi 
told me,) to have ceased. 

The question arises, — How can these facts be ascertained? 
And the answer is obvious. About 1250 inscriptions are 
dated. No one who is ever so little acquainted with works 
of Art will require the further assurance that, furnished with 
such evidence, a judicious antiquary, who has enjoyed a con- 
siderable amount of experience, will be enabled at a glance 
to fix approximately the date of almost any inscription which 
is shown him. The statistics of the dated inscriptions are 
perhaps the most striking part of the subject. They are 
as follows. 

From a.d. 71, (when De Rossi finds his first dated in- 
scription,) to a.d. 800, there are not known to exist so many 
as thirty Christian inscriptions bearing dates. From a.d. 
825, the regular series of dated inscriptions commences, and 
goes down to the year 410. Scattered over those eighty-five 
years, there are known to exist not less than Jive hundred 
inscriptions, bearing dates. Every year has its inscriptions. 
But in a.d. 410, Alario took Rome; and of that year, not u 
single dated inscription has been found. It is the first crisis 
in the history of the Christian sepulchral Inscriptions since 
the beginning of the reign of the Emperor Constantine. 

From this period onward, (viz., from the year 410,) 
lacuna begin. The fifth century boasts of about five 
hundred more dated inscriptions. Of the remaining hun- 
dred years to be accounted for, the former half of the sixth 
century claims 200 inscriptions: the latter half claims 50. 
Only seven dated inscriptions belong to the seventh 
century of our era. 

In treating of these early Christian monuments, De Rossi 
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has been careful first to exhibit together all the dated in- 
scriptions. The first part of his work is therefore arranged 
chronologically. He could easily have adopted the same 
method in dealing with the entire collection,— ^approxi- 
mately referring the undated stones to their proper epochs : 
bat he determined to leave no door open to dispute or cavil. 
The undated inscriptions he distributes into classes, and 
families. His work, which extends to 600 folio pages, 
bears for its title,— INSCRIPTIONES CHEISTIANAE 
VEBIS ROMAE SEX PRIORIBVS A CHRISTO 
SAECVLIS POSIT AE. It is, beyond a doubt, the most 
valuable work on the subject which has yet appeared ; being 
in truth exhaustive of it. He showed me the printed sheets 
in a complete state ; and I have been ever since longing to 
hear of their appearance. The results of so much learning 
and ability should meet with a hearty welcome from every 
student of Christian Antiquity in Europe. The disserta- 
tions at the end are of the highest interest and value. How 
much of new light is thus thrown on the Fasti Consulates, 
throughout a long and important period, I need hardly 
pause to suggest. De Rossi told me that he had repeatedly 
had occasion to correct Clinton. 

For several specimens of these early Christian inscriptions, 
I must refer you to my subsequent letters. The present cannot 
perhaps be more fitly brought to a close, than by the inser- 
tion of a few specimens which I happen to possess, of dated 
Inscriptions. Not that any which / ever saw go back to 
the year a. d. 71, — no, nor to the year 271 either. What 
need to say that the evidence on which a Christian inscrip- 
tion, claiming to belong to the first or second century, rests 
its claims, will require to be most searchingly investigated ? 
First,— Is it certainly a Christian inscription ? Not a few 
heathen inscriptions, beyond a doubt, are to be found among 
Christian monuments; and vice versa. Next, — Is the evi- 
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dence as to its date unquestionable ? . . . . Bat now for 
the promised specimens. The first two are found in the 
Museum Kircherianum. Well known are almost all that 
follow ; but they are interesting as supplying us with different 
types of epitaphs. By the way, you are requested to observe 
that whenever I prefix an asterisk (*) to an Inscription I 
am quite sure of the accuracy with which I exhibit it 

No. 7. (») INNOCENTIACONIVNXIS8IOV . . . 
QVABCVMEVMVIXITB BNE 
ANNI8XDIE8DVODECIM 
QVAEDE8AECVLOEXIBIT 
IDIBV8 AVO OALLICANO CON8. 

Innocentia, the wife of Issiguaris, who lived with him 
happily for 10 years and twelve days ; who departed out 
of this world on the Ides of August, when Gallic anus 
was consul. 

OaIlicanu8 (with Bassus) was consul in 817, — (with Sym- 
machus,) in a.d. 880. Take a facsimile of the next i — 




No. 8. BENEMERENTI IN PAGE LIBERA QV£ BIXIT . AN . 6U NEOFITA . 
DEP DIE III NONAS MAIA8 CON . OBATIANO . Ill . ET EQDITIO . 

To the well-deserving Libera, in peace : who lived 8 
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years, a neophyte. Buried t/ie 3rd of the Nones of May, 
when Gratianus for the Srd time and Equitius were 
consuls. 

Gratianus III. and Equitius were consuls in A.D. 874. 
This inscription is so peculiar as to its style of execution, 
that it was thought better to exhibit it thus. It is but a few 
inches across. The objects rudely scratched at foot seem to 
be a cross and a crown, or rather wreath. " Neophite" is a 
safe translation, but does it only mean that Libera was a 
newly baptized person ? — The next specimen I copied in the 
Museum of the Capitol. 

No. 9. CASTISSIMEFILIAEDOMITIANENVIROINI 

MATERPROAMOREFECITQVAEVIXITANNIS 
MENSES IIII DIESTRESDEPOSITADIEXV KALOCTOBRE 
RICOMEREETCIIARCO CON8VLIBVS 

To Domitiana, a spotless maiden daughter, lovingly 
erected by her mother : who lived .... years, 4 months, 
three days. Buried on the 15M of the Kalends of Oc- 
tober ; when Richomeres and Clearchus were consuls. 

(There is a superfluous n in the first line ; and the next 
word is evidently meant for Virgini.) Richomeres and 
Clearchus were consuls in a. d. 384. What follows is from 
the Museum Kircherianum. 

No - 10 - (*) LAURENTIUSINPACE 

QUIUIXITANN IIII DXXXV 

DEPOSITUSXIn KALO TOB 

CONSSARCADIETHONORI 

AUGO V 

Laurentius, in peace: who lived 4 years, 35 days. 
Buried 13/A Kalends of October, when Arcadius and 
Honorius were consuls for the 5th time. 
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Arcadius V. and Honorius V. were Consuls in a.d. 402. — 
The next two are from the Museum of the Capitol. In 
which of the Catacombs these several inscriptions were found, 
I have no means of telling. 

No. 11. DEPOSITACOSTANTIA * VI * KA 

L ' IVLIASHONORIOAVG. VI 
CONSVLE DIE DOMINI 
CAQVAE VIXITANNOS PL 
VS MINVS 8EXAGIMTABE 
•'EMERENTIIN PACE 

Constantia, buried on the 6th of the Kalends of July, 
when Honorius was consul for the 6th time, — a Sunday : 
who lived sixty years, more or less. To the well- deserving. 
In peace. 

At foot of this inscription is a knife between two mallets(?). 
Honorius VI. and Aristaenetus were Consuls a.d. 404. 

No. 12. HICREQVIESCtT IN PACE FILICIS .... 
QVAEVIXITANNVS£ * QVAE FEC .... 
SVOANNUSXLV ' DEPOSITA PRIDIE .... 
HONORIO ' AVG * VII ' HILARANVSCO .... 
VOTVM POSVIT 

Here rests in peace Felicissima (?) who lived 60 years: 
who spent 45 years with her husband (?). Buried the day 
before .... when Honorius was consul for the 1th time. 
Hilar anus her husband regretfully placed this. 

Honorius VII. and Theodosius II. were Consuls a.d. 407. 
There is a female figure in prayer in the corner beneath. 
The end of line 4 is somewhat uncertain. Was it conjugi ? 
or contra ? or conjugi contra, — as on the following, in 
the Museum at Naples : — 
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No. 13. FEUCIANDS DVLCITIA 

IN COIVGIO HIC DEPOSITUS COIVGI 

VIXIT ANNIS EST XII KAL DECEM CONTRA 

. . EX DXXX QVANNIS XXXIII DXXV VOTVM FECIT. 

Felicianus was here buried, on the 12th of the Kalends 
of December : who lived. [' q v ' for ' qui vixit ' ?] 33 years, 
25 days. In wedlock he lived six years, 30 days. Dul- 
citia regretfully raised this to her husband. 

Take two more dated inscriptions : also in the Naples 
Museum : — 

A CO 
No. 14. MIRE • SAPIENTIAE 

AVGENDO * QVIVIXIT 
ANN ' PLVSMIN * LXXII * 
CVM VXORE FECIT 
ANN * XXX * DEPOSITVS 
XVI KAL OCTOB DN GRA 
TIANO AVG II'ET PKOBO CON. 

To Augendus, [a man] of wondrous wisdom: who lived 
seventy- two years, more or less. He spent with his wife 
30 years. Buried on the 1 6th of the Kalends of October, 
wlien our lords Gratianus for the 2nd time, and Probus, 
were consuls. 

This fixes the date to a.d. 371. Between the A and Co is 
a cross in a circle. — The next, which is but a fragment, is of 
yet later date. 

No. 15. HIC RKQVIKSCIT 

. . . IVS PRESB f QVIVIXIT 

AN NTS PLVS MINTS L 
. . . POSITVS IN PACE XIKAL 
. . . DECK) VCC + 

Here resteth . . . ius, presbyter : who lived 50 years, 
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more or lass. Buried in peace, on the Uth of tlie Kalends 
of , when Decius was consul. 

That was in a.d. 486.* The foregoing inscription is on 
a large thin slab of white marble. It ends with (what in 
heraldry is called) a cross crosslet. 

The latest dated inscription which I deciphered for myself, 
was lying in situ, on the floor of the ancient newly-dis- 
covered Basilica of S. Alessandro, on the Via Nomentana. 

No. 16.— 4- HIC REQVIESCIT IN PACE APOLLO, &C. &C. FLAVIO 
MABURTIO VC CONS. 

That will have been a. d. 527. — By the way, broken in 
two or three places, there lies on the ruined floor of the 
same Basilica a marble slab inscribed as follows : — 

No. 17.— + HIC REQVIESCIT IN PACE A DEO DATVS EPIS * 
QVI • VIX1T* ANN ' PL * M. £vil ET SED " ANN ' II ET M ' 
Villi 'DEPSVBI) * PRID' KAL" DECEMB. 

Here resteth in peace A Deo datus, bishop ; who lived 
67 years, more or less ; and sat for 2 years and 9 months. 
Buried (subd. ?) the day before the Kalends of December. 

Must not this be A Deo datus, the 77th Bishop of Rome, 
A. D. 672 ; who, according to the 4< Liber Pontificalis," sat 
not for 2 y. 9 m., but for 4 y. 2 m. 5 d. ? I only humbly 
throw out the inquiry. b In the Concilia, (torn. vi. p. 523,) 

a See Clintons F. 11., vol. ii. Appendix, p. *203. note sub anno 
a.d. 472. 

b Whether the chronology of the Liber Pontificalis, at so late a 
period, is trustworthy, I know not: but the uncertainty which pre- 
vails concerning the occupancy of the earlier Popes is very striking. 
The heads of '(//. beautifully executed in mosaic, surround the Basi- 
lica of S. Paolo fuori le Mura. and the length of each Episcopate is 
minutely recorded in connection with each portrait. In such a 
splendid shrine, which is being constructed under the immediate 
patronage of Pope Pius IX , such dates have surely been stated very 
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we are assured that the more correct statement, adopted by 
Bnronius, is, that the Episcopate of Pope Adeodatus lasted 
for 7 y. 2 m. 17 d. It is also there stated that he was 
buried at St. Peter's, on the Gth of the Kalends of July. 
Are all these details fabulous ? 

I must ask for a little more attention ; for I have not 
nearly done with the Catacombs yet. 

Woodhouselee, Sept. 19, 18G0. 

carefully. Yet compare the " sedebat " there given, (which appears 
below in the first column,) with that asserted in the Romish Bre- 
viary, (which appears in the second,) and with that in the Catalogue 
of Bucherius, (which appears in the third:) taking notice that Bu- 
cherius makes Cletus follow Clemens : — 

y. m. d. 

Linus 11 3 12 ... 

Cletus 12 1 11 ... 

Clemens 9 2 10 ... 

Anacletus ... 12 10 7 ... 

Euaristus ... 9 7 2 ... 

The Liber Pontificalia (apud Acta Concil. torn. I) ascribed to Da- 
raasus, corresponds with none of the above ! (Clinton, F. R M vol. ii. 
Append, p. 538.) Eusebius gives two Catalogues of the Bishops of 
Rome: in his History, assigning 12 y. to Linus, and the same to 
Anacletus : in his Chronicle, 14 y. to the first, and 8 y. to the second. 
I re n reus. Eusebius, and A ugustine '//"/> Cletus altogether. Clinton 
(ut supra) follows the two former authorities in exhibiting the names 
thus: — "Linus, Anacletus, Clemens, Euaristus." . . . Surely these 
discrepancies are enough to show that the dates of these five Bishops 
of Rome can only be conjecturallv assigned ; nay, that the order of 
the very names is conjectural also ! 
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LETTER XV. 

EPITAPHS OF FIVE EARLY BISHOPS OF ROME. — EPITAPH OF HIPPOLYTCS. 
DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING. — SPECIMENS OF EARLY JEWISH SEPUL- 
CHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. — THE WORD ' EULOGIA.' — REMARKS ON THE STYLE 
OF EPITAPHS FROM THE CATACOMBS. 

To the same. 
My dearest Rose, 

In my last letter, some specimens were offered, — (the first 
which presented themselves,)— of dated epitaphs. Let me 
avail myself of the opportunity to call your attention to 
five of the shortest, and yet most interesting inscriptions in 
connection with the early Church; inasmuch as they imply 
dates, although they do not actually express them. For a 
sight of these, we do not resort to any museum; but 
we dive into the actual receptacles of the ancient Christian 
dead. 

The four epitaphs which follow are all to be seen in a 
single sepulchral chamber in the Catacomb of Callistus, — 
which has been dignified by the title of " the Pontiffs' 
chamber," " the Pontifical crypt," " the Papal crypt/' " the 
Chapel of the Popes," &c, from the circumstance that 
Anteros (or Antherus), Fabian, Lucius, and Eutychianus, 
(whose epitaphs follow,") were all Bishops of Rome, within 
the space of forty years, in the middle of the third century. 

' Perhaps the English reader, unacquainted with the Greek 
alphabet, will he grateful for the following general representation of 
the first four of these epitaphs ; — an mius epi : — fakianus eim mtr : — 

LUCIUS : — EUTYCHIANUS KIMS. 



EPITAPHS OF EARLY POPES. 
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On four large broken slabs of marble, secured against the 
wall, about six feet from the ground, you read : — 

No. 18. 



ANT6PC0 CX6T1 i 



Anteros was Bishop of Rome in a.d. 235, — a brief epis- 
copate of one month and ten days. 



No. 19. 



*ABlANOO€Tn 



Fabian, (bishop and martyr), occupied the same see for 
fourteen years, beginning in a.d. 236. By the way, might 
one be allowed respectfully to inquire how it comes to pass 
that, of these four, only Fabian is styled " Martyr," — the 
details of the martyrdom of " Anthems P. M.," " Lucius 
P. M.," and " Eutychianus P. M."' being given in the 
Breviary ? Is it because these inscriptions are so very 
fragmentary ? Fragmentary they certainly all are; on close 
inspection. There are no less than seven seams discovered 
in the third of them ; and many of the letters have been 
patched up with cement. The word AOYKIC, which follows, 
cannot, surely, have originally stood alone ! To proceed, 
however: — 



No. •>(). 



AOYKIC 
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EPITAPHS OP PIVE OP 



[Lw- 



Luciu8 succeeded Cornelius, (the successor of FabianJ 
in a.d. 252, and was Pope for nearly four years. 

No. 21. 



eYTYXIANOOeTTIC 



Eutychianus was Bishop of Rome for four years, begin 
ning a.d. 275. 

The fifth inscription, mentioned above, is to be seen in 
another part of the Catacomb. It is as follows : — 

No. 22. 



CO RAT ELI VS^MARTYtO 



Cornelius, the celebrated correspondent of Cyprian, was 
Bishop of Rome a.d. 250-252. 

These five inscriptions, which have been only recently 
brought to light, have been again and again published, and 
have attracted a great deal of attention.* The last was 
obtained at two distinct periods. A fragment inscribed 
corn had been first discovered; and long after, the im- 

E P 

portant complement, — elivs " martyr The question 

* Kirchhoff, (the coutinuator of Bceckh.) gives the first four. 
He numbers them 0(574. But neither this learned scholar, nor 
indeed any one whose labours have yet come under my eye. gives 
them with perfect accuracy. In popular works, (it may be once for 
all stated.) no dcpendance whatever can be placed on the so-called 
Inscriptions from the Catacombs. 

As for the large and beautiful folio work of rcrrct on the Cata- 
combs, it is simply a Romance. 
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arises, — What are we to think of these inscriptions? Are 
they really the original epitaphs of the five Bishops whose 
names they express ? I cannot think it possible. I forgot 
to ask De Rossi what was his opinion : but it would require 
a great deal to convince me that these are the veritable 
epitaphs set up by a contemporary hand over the graves of 
five of the Roman Pontiffs, — which is nevertheless the ac- 
count of the matter generally accepted as true, 

I do not mean to say that they are modern fabrications, 
by any means. That would be absurd. They may be of the 
fourth or fifth century, — probably not much later. Let me, 
however, before I say more about them, invite your attention 
to the following inscription,* which is seen written in small 
letters in front of a marble sarcophagus as you enter the 
Museum of St. John Lateran. If I remember right the 
sarcophagus is heathen. The ancient inscription had been 
chiselled away; and on the lower half of the circular space 
in front which had borne it, is written, in letters perhaps a 
thousand years old, as follows : — 



xV 



-Htc*L. 



."c6W* R * 






No. -2-1. + II1C IIEQVIE8CUNT . CuLU'utlA n'.'Ull M.VRTYlfv' YPPOUTl . TAYIUXI . 
HERCVLIANI . ATQ '. JOHANNIS . CAI.IRITIS. FOKMOSVS lT'S CONDIMT. 

Here rest the bodies of the holy martyrs Hippolytus, 

* It ini'Y be seen in Gruler. p. U)5.'l, No. 0. 
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Taurinus % Herculianus, and John Calibites. Bishop 
Formosus preserved [tlieir remains]. 

You see that " Bishop Formosus,"— (who, of course, was 
the Pope of Rome of that name who flourished in the latter 
half of the ninth century,) — collected the remains of Hippo- 
lytus, (the celebrated Bishop of Portus,) Taurinus, Hercu- 
lianus, and John' Calibites, and deposited them in the 
sarcophagus. Why, it is not necessary to inquire; nor 
whether the bodies which he so deposited were or were not 
actually those of the "holy martyrs" expressed in the in- 
scription. The age of persecution had gone by ; and it 
became the object of piety to honour the men who slept in 
nameless or dishonoured graves,— or in none. With such 
an intention, I suspect, some later Roman Bishop set up 
those four inscriptions to Anteros, Fabian, Lucius, and 
Eutychianus. You will observe that the names are all 
expressed in Greek letters ; and if you were to examine the 
inscriptions with care, you would perceive that they were all, 
apparently, incised at the same time. What more natural, 
that holy men, Bishops of the fiaaiXevouaa tto'Aic, tradi- 
tionally (and doubtless truly) reported to have been buried 
in the Catacomb of Callistus, should, after many years, have 
been commemorated in this way ? For in the " Kalen- 
darium Bucherianum," (a.d. 350) we read, <% iii. Non. Mart. 
Lucii in Callisti:" — "vi. Id. Decemb. Eutichiani in Cal- 
listi :" — " xiii. Kal. Feb. Fabiani in Callisti." a 

I shall of course be asked, — But why invent a theory 
to account for these four inscriptions, instead of accepting 
the obvious supposition that they are the actual epitaphs 
successively set up by coutemporary bauds over the graves 

* Ruin art. p. 017. — Roman Catholic Rome, (unlike Anglo-Catholic 
England,) ever given to change, luts transferred Pope Lucius to the 
4th of the Kalends of March; Tope Eutvchiantis. to the 5th of the 
Nones of December; Pope Fabian, to the l.tth of the Ides of 
Jammrv. 
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of the saints they record? — I answer, (1st,) Because it 
is unreasonable to suppose that on the graves of such con- 
siderable men, such very curt and unceremonious inscrip- 
tions would have been set up by their contemporaries. (2d,) 
It is incredible that four original inscriptions would all 
have been worded and expressed so exactly alike. (For I 
suspect that after aoykic once followed em,— the stone 
being at present a mere fragment.) (3d,) How comes it 
to pass that they all are engraved in precisely the same 
fashion, — the name of Cornelius, (who followed Fabian,) 
being written in Latin, and engraved in quite a different 
ntyle ? (4th,) I altogether doubt whether at the time the 
fact of martyrdom would have been expressed by a mono- 
gram like the above. Such a record was certainly not 

contemporaneous Be all this as it may, the five 

inscriptions which precede must be allowed to be eminently 
suggestive and interesting. They were discovered in 1854. 
Concerning the epitaph on Cornelius, as you will readily 
divine, I entertain a precisely similar opiuion. Another 
Pope, in another century it may be, set up that short Latin 
inscription. How easily such a thing might be fabricated in 
quite modern times, it is painful to reflect: but I do not 
really think thnt any of these five are fabrications. I 
am even persuaded of the contrary. It might indeed be 
suspected by any one who had never seen the monument, 
that the word martyr was an afterthought; and that 
originally the epitaph stood — 

CORNELIVS 
E P 

But I looked at it very carefully, and I am persuaded that 
it was all written at one time, — although certainly not until 
long after the days of the eminent Bishop of Rome whom it 
commemorates. 

M 
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Only one word more before passing on. It seems to be 
the general opinion that Urbanus, (who was Pope from 222 
to 230,) was buried near S. Ceecilia in the same Catacomb 
of Callistus. Now, he who walks through that Catacomb 
with attentive eyes, will see, — (I cannot recall the exact 
spot where, but I think it lay on the ground,) — a neglected 
fragmentary inscribed slab, the letters of which correspond 
very nearly in style to those of " Cornelius." It bears the 
single word (No. 24) oypbanoc The well-known name of 
an early Bishop of Rome arrested my attention, and induced 
me to make a careful memorandum concerning it, as well as 
of the species of ornament, — (is it half of an anchor ? or 
foliage?) — which occurs under the final c . But if 
aoykic is certainly Pope Lucius, I want to know why 
oypbanoc may not possibly be Pope Urban f 

Inasmuch as the early Christian epitaphs naturally suc- 
ceeded to those which were purely of Hebrew growth, I 
will next add some specimens of sepulchral inscriptions 
which certainly marked the resting-place of Jews, — whether 
any of them had been converted to the Christian faith or 
not, I pretend not to say ; but certainly the greater part of 
them were of the Jewish religion. There can be no doubt, 
for instance, that when, (as in Nos. 25, 30, 31,) the Syna- 
gogue is mentioned on a gravestone, the deceased was a 
disciple not of Christ but of Moses. The four which come 
first are all to be seen in the Museum Kircherianum : — 
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TEEAA^ 

errATHPrA 

A1A1TATP0C 

CYNArujrHp 

A1BPEU)NEBI 



1C3 



ENE1PHNH 



HK0!/v\" 
CE1CAYTHC 



No. 25. wSt Kurt <ra\to Ouyanip yaSia irarpog avvaywyqc 

Cuf5plli)V . ifilWOtV L fJLa . £V 6/OIJl'T) T) ICO<jUf?<T«C OUTIJC- 

Here lieth Salo [me ?]» daughter of Gadias, father of 
the synagogue of the Hebrews. She lived 41 years. Her 
sleep is in peace. 

(Was there such a name as " Salo ? " or is it merely an 
abbreviated form of Salome? koimheeic. of course, is for 
Koiur\aic. ) 

This lady, then, and her father, belonged to " the 
synagogue of the Hebrews." Lower down, we shall meet 
with mention of the synagogue " of the Augustenses," 
and " of the Severenses." Kirchhoff gives two instances 
of "the synagogue of the Agrippenses"* Does this 
mean that Augustus, Severus, Agrippa, each patronised 

' Corpus Inscripp. Grose, vol. iv., faso. alter, 1850. Nos. flWOO 
and 9UU7. 
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or permitted a certain synagogue of the Jews at Borne ? 
I wonder what the meaning is of the synagogue Ka/nrif- 
<t(u)v?* And again, auvayoryiJc 'EAa/ac? b These terms 
seem to me to throw some light on that expression in 
Acts vi. 9, — "Then there arose certain of the synagogue, 
which is called the synagogue of the Libertines, and Cy- 
renians, and Alexandrians." 

You observe that Gadias, (whose daughter Salome is 
here commemorated,) is called a "Father of the syna- 
gogue." The same appellation occurs in other inscriptions : c 
and there is an example of a Sarah who is called " Mother" 
of certain synagogues. 4 I dwell upon this circumstance, 
because it illustrates rather remarkably our Lord's words, 
— "Call no man your Father upon earth;" (St. Matth. 
xxiii. 9) which was clearly said, not with reference to the 
parental relation, but with reference to this Synagogue 
practice of calling teachers of note " Fathers." e 

Would the use of the initial of Avicu'jSac, instead of the 
common word troc, indicate some connection of the person 
commemorated with Egypt ? It is only on Egyptian coins, 
I think, that dates are indicated by the initial of that very 
unusual word for " year." 

What follows is the epitaph of a Father and his two 
sons : — 

No. 20. (*) AAYniCTIBePGYCKAIYI 

OIAYTOYIOYCTOC 
KAIAAYDICeBPe 
0IM6T TOYIIATPOC 
AYTODNODAeKINTe 

a Ihid. No. 9905. b Ihid. No. 9904. 

c Ibid. No. 9904, — irarrjp (rvvaycoyrjt EAatar : No. 9!H»5,— rrarpot 
<Tvvay<i)yr)s Kafnrr)ai<ov t (but qu. that last word). 

d Ihid. No. 9905. Compare No. 990H. 

e St'o Schoettgen, i., p. 745, (on Gal. iv. 19.i and Whitby ou St. 
Matth. xxxiii. 8. 
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Alypis of Tiberias (?), and his sons Justus and Alypis, 
Hebrews, together with their father, lie here. 

The practice of naming the native place of the deceased 
is of frequent occurrence in these Jewish epitaphs. Where 
the two preceding inscriptions came from is not recorded. 
They are preserved in the Museum Eircherianum at Rome. 

Take another specimen, which also gives the native 
place; and consider, in connection with this practice, St 
John i. 45 : xi. 1 : xii. 21 : xxi. 2, &c. — You observe she 
is not called a " Hebrewess," but a "Jewess." 

No. 27. GNGAKITeAMMI 

ACIOYAGAAnO 
AAAIKIACHTIC 
eZHCGNeTH 

5 e 

Here lieth Ammias, a Jewess, from Laodicea (?) ; who 
lived 85 years. 

At foot are three symbols and the ever-recurring candle- 
stick. The preceding, (which is No. 9916 in Kirchhoff,) is 
in the same room as No. 52. 

The small stone which bears the epitaph which comes 
next was found near the Via Appia: — 

No. 28. (*) eNSAAGKei 

TAI*AYCTINA 

Here lieth Faustina. — This inscription, and the two 
which precede the last, are respectively Nos. 9909, 9922, 
9920, in Kirchhoff's collection. Beneath, is the seven- 
branched candlestick between a leaf and another symbol; 
the word Di!?itf {shalom), i. e. "Peace," being on the right. 
— But the following is in every respect a more curious 
record : — 
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AN EPITAPH IK OEBEK, LATIN, AND HEBRE.V. [Let- 



CNQAA6IOTJTOY8I AC&ARZ 
NA' KAI H APH IOPI0CYIOCTOYBIA 

bapzaaPu/na *■ &* 

H 1C65IP0S ITVSTVBIA5BAR2AHA 
R0NA^TPAK€COR|VSflL!V5 
TVBIACBARZAHARONA * 



Di>vJ?T wty 



No. 29. ci'tfaSc hutch roujiiac (5ap£aaf)u>v<i, icai wapmop«K 
u«oc rovfiia fiapZaapwa. 

Hie est positus Tubias Barzaharona, et Parecorius filius 
Tuoiae Btirzaharona. 

Here lieth Tobias Barzaarona, and Parecorius the son 
of Tobias Barzaarona. 

At foot of this singular inscription, it 'will be observed 
that the candlestick is repeated twice ; and on both sides of 
either candlestick occurs the word D^2f (shaloin). Surely 
the title in Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew is a striking 
circumstance ! . . . . Observe that this Jewish epitaph 
commemorates the interment of a son with his father. So, 
No. 26, (another Jewish epitaph,) commemorates the inter- 
ment of two sons with their father. How are we thereby 
reminded of the desire of old Barzillai to be " buried by the 
grave of his father and his mother":* a sentiment, (suffi- 
ciently natural surely, in people of any nation !) which one 
is led to suspect was peculiarly prevalent among God's 
ancient people. Consider such places as the following: — 
Gen. xlix. 31: Judges viii. 32: 2 Sam. ii. 32: xvii. 23: 
xxi. 14 : 1 Kings xiii. 22 : 2 Kines ix 2tf, &c. 

The inscription which conies next, I saw in the Museum at 
Naples. It is also published (but not with perfect accuracy) 
m 'l Sam. xix. '\ 7. 
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by Kirchhoff, (No. 9902,) who finds it stated that it was 
discovered at Borne in the Hebrew Catacomb beyond the 
Porta Portese. 

No. 30. (*) eNeAAGKerre 

KYNTIANOCrePOY 
CIAPXHCCYNArCD 
THCAYrOCTHCICDN 
OCeZHCGNeTHN . . . 
eN6PHNHHK0IMHCIC 

Here lieth Quintianus, gerousiarch (t. e. a chief elder) 
of the synagogue of the Augustenses : who lived 50 years. 
His sleep is in peace. 

rtpov<jtap\rig, (I take the liberty of saying,) is a new word, 
— not to be found in any of the Lexicons. As for the 
meaning of the title, it is sufficiently evident. Ttpovala 
occurs, as you will remember, in Acts v. 21, where our 
translators, (following Beza, and some copies of the Vetus 
Itala,) learnedly render it " Senate." * Take notice, how- 
ever, that the word cannot be merely another name for 
avv&piov : for the two are distinguished in the place just 
cited. In the lxx, ytpovaia often represents " the elders 
of Israel." And so, in the Vulgate of Acts v. 21, we read, 
" omnes seniores filiorum Israel." Accordingly, I venture 
to translate the word " chief elder." — ' Ap\iypafifiaTtvg 9 
(another Hebrew title of the very rarest occurrence,) is also 
found on a Jewish epitaph. b 

Concerning the Synagogue of the Airyocmjcno* (Augus- 
tenses,) see above, p. 163. The word is also found on 
another of KirchhofTs inscriptions. c 

What follows was also copied at Naples. 

• See the note in Wetstein. 

b Corpus. &c. (as above). No. 0011. 

c Ibid. No. 9903. 
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"NIC0DKMU8, A RULER.* 



[Lit- 



£NBAkeKeiTAIf* 

DAEXU1NL 
CIBOYPHClODNKAi^ 

irrACiieiAHToc 

AlTCuN-K-HlKPJUCB 
eAFlABAABIMGUJ rePCOY 
MICA&ANATOC 



No. 81. cvOaSc Ktirai vctieoStyioc o ap\u>v <rij3oupi|<na>v. icai 
irXen ^ciXijroc . curat v X r/^uep /ue/3 Oapi a/3Xa/3i vtwyspt ou&ec 
aOai/aroc- 

Z/er* /tWA Nicodemus, the ruler of the Severenses, and 
beloved by all: [aged] 30 years, ±2 days. Be of good 
courage, inoffensive young man! No one is exempt 
from death. 

How striking is it to meet with Nicodemus,— and he, a 
Ruler (!), — on the sepulchral stone of this later Israelite ! 
... (" Severenses " is only a guess of my own. The 
word in the original is ciboyphcigdn most unquestion- 
ably. AITODN of course is for creJv,— GAPI for Oappu, — 
while Necorepe contains an obvious inaccuracy of the 
engraver.) The exhortation at the end, and the singular 
topic of consolation, is of not unfrequent recurrence.* This 
inscription has been engraved with unusual care. 

Let me describe only two other inscribed Jewish stones, 
both of which I copied carefully in the Museum at Naples. 
The first is* surmounted by the seven-branched candlestick. 
The style of the letters is somewhat peculiar. 

a See for instance Gruter, P. 933, No. 11 ; P. 691, No. 6 ; P. 1120, 
No. 4. Also Kirchhoff, Nos. 9560, 9624. 9789, and 9917. 
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12. €i>0a& *£«*€ fiapa htAcookk €tojv it. ei/ <pqyi| teoipqcni 

ainr. 
r ere Ueth Mary. She accomplished 80 years. Her 
» t* in peace. 

iat strange indication after the word ctpjvi), if it is not 

fled for a wreath, I cannot decipher, mapa I suppose 

faria." The o, in the last line, is an error of the 

it engraver, for p. 

other stone bears the representation of an ark, or 

ith open doors, and six circular objects indicated 

it. On either side is the sacred candlestick; and 

8 written (No. 33) GYAoriA, — clearly for €0X07/0: 

Messing," or " Benediction.") But a fac-simile of this 

monument will be better than anv Hoe--* 
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Tbis stone, like the last, was found in the Hebrew Cata- 
comb at Rome, beyond the Porta Portese, and both are to 
be seen, (very inaccurately exhibited,) in Kirchhoff.* It is 
clear that those six circles are intended for loaves : (compare 
the engraving at p. 232 ;) but notwithstanding the concur- 
rence of the candlesticks, and " six on a row," it does not 
seem reasonable to connect the present representation with 
the mention of " shewbread" in Lev. xxiv. 1 to 9. b The word 
EYAonA suggests a different train of thought. I would 
rather connect these, as Passover -loaves, with (what I 
presume to be) the Passover- Cup, which is of such frequent 
recurrence on early sepulchral slabs, and which St. Paul in 
a certain place actually calls to Tron'ipiov t^c EYAOriAS, 
(" the Cup of Blessing," — 1 Cor. x. 16,) — doubtless retain- 
ing for it its established Jewish appellation. 

This subject stiikes me as so interesting, that I venture 
to add a few words. I suppose, then, that God's ancient 
people, the Jews, desiring to engrave on their sepulchral 
stones the most sacred objects connected with their worship, 
habitually introduced representations of the Dove; the 
Seven -branched Candlestick ; the Vine ; the Passover-cup ; 
and (as in the instance before us) the Passover- cake. The 
first Christians, — because they were converts from Judaism, 
— retained the Hebrew method of Sepulture; — and, behold- 
ing a Christian meaning in the ancient Hebrew sepulchral 
symbols, retained them also. The Dove sufficiently symbol- 
ized the Spirit of Peace, (St. Luke iii. 22) ; the Candle- 
stick stood for the Seven Spirits of God, (Rev. iv. 6) ; the 
Vine reminded them of u the True Vine," their Saviour, (St. 

a Ibid. Nos. 0914 and 9901. 

b " Thou shalt .... bake twelve cakes .... and thou shalt set 
them in two rows, six en a row, upon the pure table before the Lord." 
(Lev. xxiv. 5, 6.) "And he set the bread in order .... And he put 
the candlestick .... over ayainst the table." (Ex. xl. 23, 24.) 
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John xv. 1); the Paschal-Cup, (to be again recurred to, 
hereafter,) of the "blood of the New Testament," (St. 
Matth. xxvi. 28.) Take a humble specimen, (and I never 
saw a humbler,) which is now on the walls of the Vatican : — 




No example presents itself of the Eucharistic Bread 
on an early Christian grave-stone. (For the representa- 
tion at p. 232, is hardly in point; though I nothing doubt 
that the Bread used at the Holy Eucharist by the first 
believers was of that shape.) 

To come to the point, however : we read that, in the 
primitive Church, it was customary to send the consecrated 
elements under the name of EuAo7<'a(, (Eulogi<B y ) to absent 
believers, in token of Communion.* This Eastern custom 
was expressly forbidden by the Council of Laodicea, circa 
a.d. 350, but it hud once been general ; nnd I suspect that 
the practice had been adopted in imitation of an existing 
Jewish usage, — alluded to repeatedly in the Canons of the 
early Church. b Thus, by the Apostolical Canons, the Clergy 
are forbidden to accept from the Jews c /estiva I- presents ; " or 
" to receive unleavened bread, or the like, at their hands." d 

* See Bingham, lit. xv. ch. iv. § s. 

b Can. xiv, ITcpi rov pfj Ta ayta th \oyou tvkoyivv Kara r^v iopr^if 
rov ndcr^a, cfr crc'/>ar irapottcias dtajripircaBai. (Cone. Lubbu etCossart, 
vol. i. p. 14WSI. The date of the Council is uncertain. The editors 
nay a. d. 320. Cave says a. d. :i(>7.) 

c Strange to say, the Jews send about Passover-cakes at the Pass- 
over senson, to the present hour! 

d Canones Apostolorum, — Can. lxix. Ei ris Mckoitos, fj wptafivrtpot 
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Tbe Canons of the Council of Laodicea speak the same 
language.* Then, indeed, (as now, in some branches of 
the Church,) blessed bread might be sent; b but not the 
Holy Eucharist itself. My inquiry therefore is, — Does not 
the present Hebrew tomb- stone prove that the word evXoyfa, 
(to denote the consecrated Eucharistic Bread,) passed into 
the Church's vocabulary from that of the ancient Hebrews ? 
and that it was the established appellation among God's 
ancient people, (however little suspected by modern Lexico- 
graphers,) not only for the Passover-*?!*/?, but for the un- 
leavened Passover- cafe also ? We find indeed that EuAoyfa 
was one of the earliest appellations of the Lord's Supper. 6 
The ancient Fathers, (as Chrysostom and Theophylact,) and 
the modern Commentators not a few, d were only mistaken 
in this ; that whereas they assigned good reasons enough 
for the use of the term by the Christian Church, they over- 
looked the only true and immediate reason, — namely, the 
established terminology of the Jews : of which, as already 
explained, the present stone affords a striking, and, (as it is 
thought,) a novel illustration. 

rj duUovoi, fj oXo)f rov KardkSyov rav jcXqpueui', vrj<rr€VOi fiera rur 
'lovbaicov, fj avv€opra{oi per' ovt&p, fj dc^otro irap avr&y ra rrjs ioprrjt 
(ma, olov afufiLa rj rt roiovrov, Ka6ap*i<r6<a ' ci &i XduAs, a^opifcVda*. 
(Labbe et Cossart, vol. i. pp. 40-1.) 

* Cone. Laod. — Can. xxxii. *Oti ov fcialperiKWP cvXoyias \ap@dv<iw t 
alnv€t daw aKoyiai fiaXkov fj rvkoylai. — Can. xxxvii. "Ore ov bdnapa 
ruu 'lovdalvv rj aip*TtK<i)it ra irffinopfva copraoTtxa \apfiav*t», prjdi 
<rvp€opTa(civ avTois. — Can. xxxviii. *Oti ov btlnapa r»v 'Iov&uW &{vpa 
\apfidv€iv fj koivkovuv rais curtfkicus avranr. — Cone. Labbe et Cossart, 
vol. i. pp. 1502-3.) 

b Bingham, as before. — And sec more in Suicer, in voc. EvXoyia. 
These Euhnj'ue (or blessed wafers) are to this day distributed in the 
Greek Church to those who have not communicated. I witnessed the 
ceremony at the Armenian Church of S. Biagio, (Blaise), at Rome. 

6 Cyril Alexand., quoted by Suicer. 

d See Binius on the Canons of the Council of Laodicea. 
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It is high time to draw this letter to a elose. Let me do 
so by collecting the interesting inferences which the fore- 
going inscriptions suggest 

Out of about thirty Jewish epitaphs which lie before me, 
all but three or four* contain the formula "here lieth" : 
and fifteen state that the " sleep (kocVwkc) is in peace." 
(I translate Koi^ir\<jiq mindful of St. John xi. 13.) It may 
be said, in short, that, — 'EvddSt jcclrai . . . 'Ev tipi'ivy fi 
KoifjiriaiQ avrov or air?fc, — was the established type of the 
epitaphs of God's ancient people. Several of the others 
exhibit the Hebrew word Di^iP, (shalom,) i.e. Peace. 

I infer that both these formulae are essentially Jewish. 

* Three of these are at Naples. One is inscribed (No. 34) 
BIKTODPA, surmounting the candlestick and a kind of vase. Another, 
(No. 35) HOC NOMEN TELESINI, surmounting a leaf, palm- 
branch, candlestick, and horn (?). On a third, where 1 write 1. 2, 
8, 4, occurs an ivy- leaf, — the candlestick. — a kind of palm-branch, 
—and an object like the letter o, followed by a slanting line, like the 
beginning of a capital A. The letters I, A, B, I cannot explain. 
The inscription follows : — 

No. 36. (*) TET'TI'VS'RVFI'NVS. 

MELITrVSVICXiTAN 
MS* | XXXV 
IA l B 1 :i 4 

Tettius Rufinus Mclitius lived 85 ycnr*. 
There is also in the Museum Kircherianuni a very small stone 
inscribed as follows:— 

No. 37. (*) VERITAS 

AMOR 
ANESTASE 
TI1VL0S (?) 

Truth, — Love,— -Honour, — and what? The ever-recurring candle- 
stick follows the first two lines. Of these lour, only one is a real 
exception to the remark in the text. 
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They are not Heathen, — for neither of them are to be 
found on the sepulchral monuments of ancient Greece or 
ancient Rome. Natural as it seems to begin an epitaph in 
that way, I question if half-a-dozen examples could be found 
of heathen epitaphs beginning with enoaae keitai, — or 
with Hie jacbt. The same formula is not in l/ie first 
instance Christian, as a survey of the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions of Christian antiquity proves. — On the same evidence, 
the familiar allusion to death as a sleep may also be in- 
ferred to be of Jewish original: while I question if a 
single instance is to be found of the association of Death 
with the image of Peace, until the sepulchral inscriptions 
of God's ancient people had familiarised the minds of the 
early Christians with the notion. 

How strange it is, thus to trace back our obligation, in a 
small and familiar matter like this, to such a source ! The 
EN EIPHNH, in pace of the early Church, — the EN9AAE 

KEITAI, HIC JACET, CY GIT, HERE LIETH, of the Church 

of every age down to the present, — are derived to us from 
the same people whose "Alleluia"* forms a part of our 
daily Service; after whose example we use antiphonal 
Psalmody ; nay, whose ancient Psalms and Hymns we have 
altogether made our own ; and in whose tongue we cry 
" Amen," to the present hour ! . . . And thus, in death as 
in life, we are reminded of " the rock whence we are hewn, 
and the hole of the pit whence we are digged." 
Moniack, Sept. 24, 1800. 

* See Keeling, lAturg. Brit. p. 11. 
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LETTER XVI. 

FAC-8IMILE9 NECESSARY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS. — SPECI- 
MENS OF DIFFERENT STYLES OF EPITAPHS FROM THE CATACOMBS. — 
BRIEFEST FORM OF EPITAPHS. — THE FORMULA ' IN PACE.' — CHILDREN'S 
EPITAPHS. — WIVES* EPITAPHS. — MISCELLANEOUS SPECIMENS. — THE TERM 
* DEPOSITIO.' 

To the name. 
My dearest Eose, 

The inscribed sepulchral stones of the early Christians 
gave ine, while I stood before them, and give me in the 
retrospect, such intense pleasure, that, at the risk of weary- 
ing you, I propose to fill auother letter with specimens. 

I cannot forbear prefacing what is to follow with a remark 
which applies indeed to all early Christian Inscriptions thus 
exhibited, — namely, that you can scarcely form a notion of 
the monuments themselves, so as to appreciate their curiosity 
and interest, unless you could be also presented with such a 
representation of each as should show at least the shape, 
and size, and style of the letters. H ow those early Chris- 
tian monuments do differ from one another ! Some, — 
three or four feet long, yet ranging in height from a few 
inches to two or three feet. Some, only a few inches 
across either way. Some, (not many, certainly, but still, 
some,) — admirably cut, (between horizontal lines carefully 
ruled,)— and accurately spelt: others, — exhibiting every 
variety of deflection from the standard of strict grammatical 
propriety, as well as betraying the hand of a most illiterate 
and unskilful artist. It is obvious that a very imperfect 
notion, at best, can be formed of an inscription of which it 
is impossible to reproduce the general arrangement and 
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method, — to copy the accessories of design or ornament, — 
as well as to give a notion of the area covered by the 
writing. For this reason, it has been here endeavoured to 
exhibit very faithful copies of at least some of them. 
Copied mechanically on the spot, and transferred from those 
copies by photography to the wood, the originals may be 
said to be here exhibited almost in fac-simile. 

Having premised thus much, I proceed, with as much 
method as practicable, to lay before you the kind of epitaphs 
which would have met the eyes of Augustine if he had 
walked through the burial-places of the primitive believers : 
the very epitaphs, doubtless, in some instances, on which 
Jeromes eye will have rested while he paced the galleries of 
the " Coemeterium Callisti." Many of them, (all of them, 
for aught I know to the contrary,) have been published 
already. I do but pretend to exhibit accurately some of 
those which I copied, with most scrupulous accuracy, 
myself; and need hardly say, that I copied without the 
least regard to any one's gratification but my own, and 
quite careless as to originality. This book, most assuredly, 
was not in my thoughts even, then. 

The simplest form of Christian inscription consists of 
the mere name of the individual who slept below, (or rather, 
behind), without any accessories whatever. Such are the 
following : — 
No. 38. (*) npoKAHeperrra 

Procla, a home- bred slave.* 

* So, among the inscriptions in the Vatican, is found : 
No. 39. neTPOC 

epeixroc 

TAY-KY-TA- 

tocgn eeco 

Peter, a most sweet home-bred slave : in God. — A dove is on either 
side. 
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These two words are slightly and rather rudely engraved 
on a fragment of grey marble in the Museum Kircherianum, 
— from which, by the way, you are to understand that all 
the specimens described in this letter are taken, except where 
the contrary is specified. 

Of such an inscription as the preceding, you will not 
care to have another sample. It is far more usual to find 
the name associated with one or more Christian symbols. 
Thus there is in the same Museum a small slab of marble, 
rudely inscribed, — 
No. 40. (*) irenevs 

beneath which word is to be seen a circle enclosing a cross, 
a dog (?) at full speed, and a nondescript bird with a leaf 
in its mouth. Another name, in the Museum at Naples, — 

No. 41. anast [monogr.] assa 

is bisected by the monogram of Christ. 

What follows is from the Museum of St. John Lateran. 
The monogram, &c, is enclosed in a wreath. Beside it, is a 
barrel, — a symbol which, with whatever meaning, is to be 
seen on heathen inscriptions.* The name is rudely cut. 

No. 42. (*) CD [monogr. 1 A seberv 

8 • 

The friends of Severus were probably but imperfectly 
skilled in Christian symbolism. They will have adopted it 
in the same spirit as persons of the humbler class among 
ourselves. Or was it the stonecutter's fault that the Q 
comes first? Perhaps the man (a Roman,) asked Mrs. 
Seberus what she meant by " Alpha" and "Omega"? and 
the good woman, taking a copper coin (of Magnentius) out 
of her pocket, made an impression of it in wax, — which of 

* Gruter, p. 818. 

N 
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course brought the CD before the A. . . . Either way, an 
unprejudiced eye looking over these inscriptions, while fully 
admitting the superiority of sentiment indicated by the 
earliest of them, recognises the same phenomena which 
belong to these latter days, in all that regards the in- 
dividuals who adopted the formulae which were in vogue at 
the time. 

The next inscription is to be seen in the Vatican : — 

No. 43. (*) STERCOR1AE 

[monot/r.] 

"Stercoria," seems a strange name (to say the least) to 
bestow upon a girl. It was unknown, I suspect, to Pagan 
antiquity. At least it does not occur in any of Gruter's 
inscriptions. On the graves of the early Christians, how- 
ever, it proves to have been a name of very frequent re- 
currence.* Was it perhaps an appellation adopted by them 
in humility, expressive of their consciousness of undesert ? 
or could it have been allusive to St. Paul's famous saying, 
— "We are made as the filth of the world, and are the 
offscouring of all things unto this day ?" b But the image 
there is different. The word actually occurs in Phil. iii. 8 ; 



•E.g. 


In the Vatican : 




No. 44. 


BENEMER 


PARENTES'DOLENTE 




ENTIINP 


SFILIAE STERCORE 




ACE 


OVI VIXITANN'II'MEI. 



To the beloved. In pence. The sorrowing parents to their daughter 
Stercoria, who lived '2 yean L 2] months. 

There is in the Capitol Museum another, wliich begins 

N . 45. DIGXO CONJLGI STERCORIO 

t> 1 Cor. iv. 13 — where see Dr Wordsworth's note. 
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but that place does not seem to be in point. — The next 
(rather a rough specimen) is in the Museum at Naples : — 

Nc.40. (*) locvs 

LEON 
TIS 

The place of Leontes. 
To the right is a wreath, or rather a fillet, enclosing the 
monogram of Christ, with A 00 ; between two figures, — 
just like the supporters of a coat-of-arms. This simple and 
somewhat solemn denomination for the grave (locus), — as 
the place to which all who live must go at last, — is very 
common on Christian tombs. Take three more specimens. 
All come from the Vatican : — 

No. 47. LOCVS HERMETISSE VIVO FECET 

Tlie place of Hermes. He made it in his lifetime. 
The next is fuller: — 

No. 48. FORTVNATVr TEVIVO Tlbl FECIT 
VT CVM QVIEVERiT IN PACEM 

in [monogr.] locvm paratvm ha . . . 

Fortunatus, in his lifetime, made [this] for himself, in 
order that when he should rest in peace in Christ, lie 
might have his place prepared* 

When first one deciphers an inscription like the preceding, 
surprise and satisfaction exclude every other sentiment; but 
looking at it at leisure, after many mouths, I cannot forbear 
a remark on the oddness of such an epitaph. " My name is 
Fortunatus. I was thinking to myself how desirable it 
would be to have my grave ready against the time of my 

» Where no asterisk is prefixed (:) I do not hold myself abso- 
lutely responsible for the accuracy of my copy. 

N 2 
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death ; and so, I not only prepared this place, but set up 
this inscription also, in order that all the world might know 
what my views on the subject had been." .... In the fore- 
going inscription, by the way, the F and S are shaped as in 
No. 7. Here is another : — 

No. 49. ANTGONVS LOCV 

M HABETCVM SORE 

sva [monogr.] 

Antigonus hath a place (t. e. makes his grave) with his 
sister. 

This will have been what was called a " locus bisomus," 
i. e. a double grave. Such graves are often mentioned, as 
in the following inscription : — 

[monogr.] 

No. 50. DECEMBER SE VIVO FECIT SIB1 

BISOMVM 

December, in his lifetime, made for himself a double 
grave. A dove follows the preceding, which is in the Va- 
tican. 

[monogr.] 

No. 51. (*) PETRV8 * SEBIBV 

EM1TBISOMV 

Peter in his lifetime purchased [this] double grave. 

" Se vivu," (as in No. 2,) is evidently for " se vivo," (as in 
Nos. 47, 48, 50.)— Whatever "Peter's" thoughts may have 
been on the subject, he was less communicative than " For- 
tunatus." — The inscription which follows was evidently by a 
man of business. It is in the Capitol Museum, in the in- 
nermost of the three rooms, (marked No. 5, in Murray,) 
where the fine sarcophagus is. 
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No. 62. EMITVMXoCVMABAR 

TAEMISIVMVISOMVM 
HOC E8T ET PRAETIVM 
DATVM FOSSOR PHILA 
ROYDEST FOX N XbPRAE 
8ENTIASEVERP /*OS8 ET XaVRENT 
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This grave (locum) to hold two bodies (visomum) was 
bought of Artemisius : and the price [was] given to Phi' 
lams the sexton ; that is, (id est ?) 1500 folles, in money : 
in t/ie presence of Severus the sexton, and Laurentius. 

(Or should it be, — "And this was the price," &c. 
"namely,"?) . . . The "follis," (literally, a purse,) merely 
denoted, at this time, an obol us, —about three half- pence of 
our money. No sentimental talk, you see, this time, of 
why and wherefore (as in No. 48) : but all dry matter-of- 
fact detail. " I bought this grave of Artemisius, to hold 
two bodies ; and I paid the money to the sexton, in cash, 
9/. 7*. Grf. : and Severus and Lawrence, were the witnesses ; 
and there shall be no manner of mistake about it ; and I 
decline to give my name." 

The next, which is suggested by what goes before, (and 
comes, like No. 51, from the Museum Kircherianum,) will 
be not unfitly inserted here : — 

No. 5-3. (*) L ' FAVSTINIQVEMCOM 

PARAVITAIVLIO 
MANSONARIOSVB 
CONSCIENTIAPRES 
BYTERIMARCIANI 

The place (i. e. the grave) of Faustimts, ichich he pur- 
chased of Julius the sacristan ; presbyter Marcianus being 
prity to the transaction. 
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The office of the " mansionarius M (id Greek, wapapova- 
/woc) may be clearly gathered from the " Dialogi " ascribed 
to Gregory the Great, — (lib. i. c. 5, and" lib. iii. c. 24 and 
25.) He resided in the Church, of which be was in fact 
the warden : bat his duties corresponded rather with tbo&e 
of the ' Sacristan 1 ; or (as we should say,) of the ' Clerk.' — 
And now, as to the foregoing Inscription. 

I am as fond of the Catacombs as any man ; and yield 
to no one in my admiration for primitive Christianity. But 
I cannot forbear the reflection that if the above were freely 
translated, and conspicuously engraved on a tombstone in 
an English church, we should hear, (perhaps we should 
make,) all manner of severe remarks upon it. The only 
other inscription of the same kind which I copied, is the fol- 
lowing, from the same Museum : but it is evidently of much 
later date. I mean, it must be many centuries later : — 

No. 54. (*) OMNIAQUAEVIDENTUR 

AMEMORIASAXCTIMAR 
TYRISYPPOLITIUSQUEHUC 
SUROERETECTA.ILICIUS 
PRESBSUMTUPROPIOFECIT 

All the structures which are seen rising between the 
monument (?) of the holy martyr Hippolytus and this 
spot, presbyter Ilicius erected at his own charges. 

To return, however, to the very brief epitaphs of which 
we were speaking. Here are some from the Vatican : — 

No. 55. CLAVDIAQVEVIXITAN'NIS PMQUINQVAGINTA 

Claudia, who lived Jiffy years, more or less. 
No. 56. anicitvs [monogr.] 

QV1DEST IIII KLIVXEAS 

Anicctus, who departed on the 4th of the Kalends of 
June. . . . Simpler yet, is this, at Naples: — 
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Nou*T. ANN [dove.] A [tnonogr.] CD [dove] vm 

DEP08ITV8 SEBIRINVS 

Aged 8. Severinus buried. 
Whether it be because one pays less attention to a stone 
bearing a single name, or because such stones have been 
less generally preserved, it seems to me that such exceeding 
brevity was altogether the exception with the early Chris- 
tians. They commonly added one or two words expressive 
of their Christian hope : as in these, from the Galeria Lapi- 
daria of the Vatican : — 



No. 08. 




ARETVSA 








IN DEO 




Arethusa. 


In God.- 


—The next is more 


usual : — 


No. 59. 


GAVDENTIA IN PACE 




Gaudentia. 


In peace. — And again : — 




No. 60. 




SABINA 
IN PACE 




And again : 


— 






No. 61. 


BICTORI 


NAIN 





PACE ET IN [monogr.] 

Victor ina. In peace, and in Christ. 

An object which I do not understand divides the words. 

This formula (" In pace") was derived to the early Chris- 
tian Church, as I showed at the close of my former letter, 
from her elder sister, the Church of God's ancient people — 
t/te Jews. It is, if I understand it rightly, a phrase com- 
plete in itself; requiring no adjunct, though susceptible of 
several, as when we read (see below, Xo. CO) " dormis in 
pace." And again . — 

No. 62. EXVPF.RANTIA . 

IN EACEDErOSITA 
Villi KALMAIAS 
ANNORVM SEX 
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Exsuperantia. In peace. Buried 9th of the Kalends 
of May, aged six years. 

(An ivy-leaf follows the name in the preceding, which is 
copied from a stone in the Vatican collection.) 

Other instances are supplied by Grater, of "deposita in 
pace," — "quiescit" or "recessit" or " requievit in pace," — 
" requiescit in pace Domini," &c. But these seem to be mere 
amplications of the formula. The Hebrew tyhw (shalom) 
'* Peace," has evidently received its full interpretation, when 
the preposition has been prefixed ; and, in that shape, it 
often stands in the very middle of an inscription, without 
blending with the context, or indeed being capable of being 
construed with any other word. For example, we sometimes 
read, (as in No. 83,) that such an one " vixit ... in 
pace;" or again, (as in No. 91,) "films . . . fecit in 
pace :" — in which cases it is evident that a full stop must 
precede and follow " In pace." The expression is isolated 
in the intention of the writer ; and denotes that blessed as- 
surance which the author of the Book of Wisdom has so beau- 
tifully expressed concerning the faithful departed, — namely, 
that they have entered into a state of perfect rest and the be- 
ginning of their joy. More seems to be meant even than 
that " their bodies are buried in peace." • Is it not rather 
implied that " the souls of the righteous are in the Hand 
of God, and there shall no torment touch them ? In the 
sight of the unwise they seemed to die ; and their departure 
I is taken for misery, and their going from us to be utter 

destruction : but they are in peace." b 

The next is engraved on a slab of very small dimen- 
sions : — 

a Ecclus. xliv. 14. 

b Wisdom iii. 1 — 3. The following places of Scripture may be 
compared with advantage : Ps. xxxvii. 37. 2 Kin. xxii. 20. 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 28. Ps. iv. 8. Jer. xxxiv. 5. St. Luke ii. 29, &c. 
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€IfHNKTe; 
c^rTOVNATG 

evrATf 3 ! % 

TAY/CvWH 



No. 63. ctpijvi) t€ <poprovvaTi Ovyarpi yXvuvTari} 

Peace to Fortunata, [our] sweetest daughter. 

You observe the figure of a child, seated, near part of a 
tree, holding a huge bunch of grapes in one hand, and a 
dove in the other. "Fortunata" was a common heathen 
name. Kirchhoff a has exhibited this inscription ; but, (as 
usual,) not quite accurately. — It is more common to apos- 
trophise the dead; as in these two inscriptions from the 
Lateran Museum : — 

No. 64. 6IPHNH 

COYTH*YXH 
ZCDCIMH 

Peace to thy soul, Zosima ! 

No. 65. GIAOYMENH 

EN EIPHNH COY 
TO HNEYMA. 

Philumena, in peace be thy spirit ! 

The next is in the Vatican : — 

No. 66. EVCARriA 

DOKMIS 
IN PACE 

Eucarpia, thou seepest in peace ! 
• No. 0812. 
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On the left is a wreath : on the right, a palm-branch. — 
What follows is in the Vatican Museum : — 

No - fl7 - AGAPEVIBES 

INETKKNUM 

Agape, thou livestfor ever. 

To return to the Museum Kircherianum* Here is one 
which supplies a type of a large class of inscriptions, in 
which the formula of Faith and Hope are exchanged for 
the formula of *Love : — 

No. 68. (*) AONrEINOC • EYIIPOC 

AEKTOC EITONGDrA 
YKYTATOD 

Longinus Euprosdectus to his sweetest grandson. 

This Longinus, (like Mr. Accepted Frewen,) evidently 
borrowed his second name from the New Testament.* His 
inscription is beautifully cut. Kirchhoff doubts whether it 
be Christian or not. Does not EuVpoerScrroc almost prove 
it ? Thus, you meet in Christian epitaphs with such names 
as " Redempta," which clearly point to the faith which sus- 
tained the departed. Take a few more specimens : — 

No - 69. (*) FELICISSI 

MA * DVICIS 

Sweet Felicissima. 
The next is a very common type of the short and tender 
epitaph, on a child. It is to be seen in the Vatican : — 

No. 70. INNOCINTIVS INFANS 

ANIMA DVLCIS QVE VIXIT 
ANSIS VII. MENSES X. 

Innocentius an infant, sweet soul, who lived 7 years, 
10 months. 

• Horn. xv. 10, 31 ; -> Cor. vi. 2; viii. 12. 1 St. Pet. ii. f>. 
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* f Anima dulcis " — " Dulcis anima in pace," — are common. 
More frequently, I think, the formula of Faith and Hope is 
combined with the record of the span of life ; as in the two 
following, which are to be seen in the Galeria Lapidaria of 
the Vatican : — 



No. 71. 



(*) ALEXANDRIA 
IN PACE 
VEXITANNO 
VNODIESXL 



Alexandria. In peace. She lived one year, 40 days. 



6cTefANIN 
e^HceNeTH-e- 

'lRwpAc-fA^6N7U"A 



No. 72. arifyaviv tZriazv err} '€ /uijvtc • 8 • yH*P<*G *fi 
wfjag . i. XptvTTTa 

Stephaninus {?) lived 5 years, 4 months, 12 days, 10 
hours; blamelessly. 

The foregoing inscription has been exhibited in facsimile 
on account of its peculiar style. The mode of writing 
dfiifnrTMg suggests that the parties concerned were some- 
what illiterate. — At first sight, there seems to be a peculiar 
tenderness in the parental record of the number of hours, 
(as well as of years, months, and days,) for which the 
child's little life was prolonged : but it is found to be a 
circumstance not unusually recorded in ancient heathen 
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epitaphs. like the last, this inscription is preserved in the 
Museum Kircherianum. Kirchhoff * enumerates the several 
places where it is to be seen published, and relates that it 
was originally found in the Catacomb of S. Gordianns. 

The next, on a young mother and her child, (of humble 
rank I presume,) seems to me beautiful from its extreme 
simplicity. The engraver has done his best to make the 
record ambiguous, but he has not succeeded : — 

No. 78. FELICIA CVMFILIO IN PACE 

QVIXIT. ANO. XXV. ME # X D/V 
III . QVIVIXIT . ANO . Ill . M . II 

Felicia with her son. In peace. Who lived 25 years, 
10 mont/is, 8 days. Who lived 3 years, 2 months. 

So many specimens have been given of children's epitaphs, 
that I must subjoin one or two by husbands on their wives. 
The simplest kind are such as this from the Vatican : — 
No. 74. B M 

MERENTI COIVGI EVTYCHIAE 
DVLCISSIMAG ANNORVM XX 
QVAE VIXIT MECVM ANN IlII 

To my beloved and sweetest wife Eutychia, aged 20 ; 
who lived with me 4 years. 

A cup is at either extremity ; also a palm-branch to the 
right. Here is another, on a very young wife, also from 
the Vatican : — 

No. 75. D M 

(*) VIXIT' SABTXA" VIR 

GO* ANXV ET DIESXV 

ETVIXITCVMMARir 

VM SVVM ' ANNOS III' ET DIES XXV 

» Xo. A590. 
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To the Oods Manes. Sabina lived a virgin 15 years 
and 15 days ; and lived with her husband 8 years and 
25 days. 

But it is even more common to find some allusion to the 
"irrupta copula" which made the husband and his wife 
" felices ter et amplius." The very first inscription I ad- 
duced, (No. 1, in Letter XIV.,) was an example of this. 
Here is another, which I copied under the portico of a 
Church near S. Cecilia, — S. Maria Trastevere, I think : — 

No. 76. BIXIT MECVM ANNIS XXII . MENS . IX. 
DIES V. IN QVIBVS SEMPER MIHI 
BENE FVIT CVM ILLA 

She lived with me for 22 years, 9 months, 5 days : 
during which, in her society, it went ever happily with me. 

But the fullest I ever saw is the following, — also in the 
Vatican : — 

No. 77. DOMNINAE 

INNOCENTISSINAE ET DULCISSIMAE COIUCI 
QUAE UIXIT ANN XUI MIIII ET FUIT 
MARITATA ' ANNDVOBVS ' M ' IIII . D/ . Villi 
CVM QVA NON LICDIT FUISSE PROPTER 
CAUSAS PEREGRINATION IS 

NISI ' MENSIB ' VI 
QVO TEMPORE ' VT EGO SEN8I ET EXHBVI 

AMOREM MEVM 
NVLLI8VALII SIC DILEXERVNT 

DEPOSIT ' XV KAL * IVN 

To Domnina, my most guileless and sweet wife ; who 
lived 16 years, and was married 2 years, 4 months, 9 
days : with whom my travels prevented me from being for 
more than 6 months : during which period, as I felt, and 
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showed my affection, no otters ever loved. Buried on the 
15 of the Kalends of June. 

What kind of " peregriuationes " are here alluded to ? — I 
dismiss this class of epitaph with one on a wife and hus- 
band : — 

No. 78. • BLPIS * BT * SAVINIANVS * SIBI ET COIVGI ' 
• IN PACE • 

Elpis and Savinianus to herself and her husband. In 
peace. 

The two which follow, I suppose commemorate clergy. 
The first is a fragment, from Naples ; the other is from the 
Vatican collection : — 

No. 79. ERBVS DE 

.... ETADBITAPERBENIT [monogr.] 

a servant of God and attained unto life. 

No. 80. CVRRENTIO 

SERVO DEI 
DEp . DXVI. 
KAL ' NOU. 

To Currentius a servant of God. Buried on the 16th 
of the Kalends of November. 

The next two, from the Vatican, exhibit slight varieties of 
a peculiar type : — 
No. 8i. gnggngtggh 

[monogr.] bonogatia 

EZHCeN^H, R 
H G K 

Here was laid Bonifacia. Slie lived 11 months, 20 
days. 

Why tvfkv, I wonder ? Surely, a mistake for IvOa. 
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No. 82. HICEP1FANIA 

1ACETQVEVIXIT 
ANVMETMENSES 
VIII ET IN PACE ' DECES 
8IT 

Here Epiphania lieth : who lived one year, and 8 
months ; and departed in peace. 

The epitaphs which follow are from the Museum Kirche- 
rianum. They sound tame after some which go before : but 
I propose to give you samples of every sort; and an 
amusing inscription is quite the exception : — 

No. 83. (*) BERECVN 

DABIXIT 
ANNOS ' DV 
OMESES ' IIII ' 
DIES ' XXV * INPACE. 

Verecunda lived two years, 4 months, 25 days. In peace. 

(This is neatly engraved on lines, enclosed in a square, 
and in a triangular space on either side is seen the mono- 
gram of Christ, and a bird with a leaf in its beak.) — The 
next is a very interesting object. 
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NO. 84. TITU8 EVPOR QUI VIXIT ANNOS X ET MEN8ES VII DECES8IT 
VIII KAL MATA8 IN PACK. 

Titus Eupor [us], who lived 10 years and 7 months. 
He departed on Sth of the Kalends of May. In peace. 

The figure in the centre, habited in a short tunic, is in 
the conventional attitude of prayer. Compare p. 195. 

It is surprising to find in how many instances the day of 
burial is all that is recorded on these Christian graves. For 
instance : — 



No. 85. 



(*) LAVRENTIA ' PAC 

DEPOSITA QVAR ID AVG 



Lauren tia. [In] peace. Buried, fourth of the Ides 



of August. 
No. 86. 



(*) HICDEPOSITV8EST 

ROMYLLDSD1EMERCURI 
X KAL ' DECEMBR * QUIXI 



Here Romyllus was buried, on Wednesday, 8th of the 
Kalends of December : who lived .... 

(The above is engraved on a small piece of marble, which 
has been much broken. Ad upright palm-branch is in the 
right extremity, at top.) — These two inscriptions suggest 
an inquiry respecting the term so familiarly used for burial, 
— " depositio." It is, I presume, a translation of the Greek 
KCLTaOvjig, which is often found on early Christian tombs. 
For instance : 



No. 87. 



(*) • KAT • 

IIPO • IZ • KAA 
AIIPIAIQDN 



Buried on the 17 th before the Kalends of April. 
(Engraved on what was apparently the central part of a 
sarcophagus.) — I believe neither the Greek nor the Latin 
word is found on heathen inscriptions : nor do they appear to 
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be recognised by classical lexicographers. Tbey are a part 
of the terminology of the early Church. Was it perhaps 
the notion that the body was deposited as a pledge with 
God, to be restored at the general Resurrection, — which 
brought the term so much into favour with the primitive 
believers ? Bishop Sanderson, as you may remember, began 
his own epitaph with the words, Depositum Roberti San- 
derson,* — which, I suppose, exactly expresses the same 
sentiment. Sir William Pickering (in 1575) had expanded 
it not uninterestingly in the following sentence : — " I will 
the manner of my burialls and funerals to be as of a 
Christian, whose carcas is not to be counted cast awaie to 
destruction ; but laid up in store for Resurrection." 

Anyhow, it is interesting to find in St. Mark's Gospel, 
(xv. 46,) with reference to the Burial of our Lord, the germ 
of an expression which afterwards became so familiar: — 
tcaOi\u)v al)TOVy ivdXntJB rg atvSovt, kcu KATE9HKEN 
avrbv iv fivruulq. — But I fear I shall weary you with this 
subject, and must find another listener. 

Your loving brothei. 

' See his Will, in Dr. Jacobson's ed. of his IVorlri, vi. p. 345 
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LETTER XVn. 

FURTHER 8PECIMEN8 OP EARLY CHRI8TIAN EPITAPH8 FROM THE CATA- 
COMBS. — LOVE EVER THE LANGUAGE OF GRIEF. — GRAMMATICAL INACCU- 
RACIES.— CONF08ION OF ORBEK AND LATIN. — INDICATIONS THAT MANY 
OF THE EPITAPHS BELONG TO PERSON 8 OF HUMBLE RANK. — ETYMOLOGY 
OF THE WORD ' CHAPEL.' 

To the very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 
My dear Dean, 

Give me leave to address one of my letters to yourself. 
The reason why I inscribe to you the present letter shall be 
stated by-and-by. 

Resuming the subject where it was discontinued at the 
close of my last letter, — (I was exhibiting a series of epi- 
taphs of the simpler class,) — the following from the Museum 
Kircherianum supplies a somewhat uncommon type. 
[monogr.] 

No. 88. (*) PUERDECESSIT QUIUIXIT 

ANN08U 

NOMINEDULCISUS MENSES UI 

He departed [yet] a boy, by name Dulcissimus (?) ; 
who lived 5 years, 6 months. 

This is neatly engraved on a large, long, and very heavy 
slab of marble, about 3 or 4 inches thick. A bird with 
leaves in its mouth is represented to the right. 

The two next seem to exhibit fair specimens of the early 
Christian inscription : full, yet brief ; and expressive in the 
simplest possible manner of the largeness of a Christian's 
hope : — 
No. 89. (*) 

"IICESTPOSITAVIRGOOEMELLAQVAEVIXITANNIIIIMIIIIDXXDECESS 

[monogr.] iiiidvsoctobres inpace 
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Here is laid the virgin Gemella, who lived 4 years, 4 
months, 20 days. She departed 3rd of the ides of Oc- 
tober. In peace. 

It is a pity that some of the most attractive slabs of all 
should be among the least interesting when exhibited in this 
manner. The next, however, which is one of the most 
curious, if not elegant, sepulchral stones in Borne shall be 
shown in fac-simile. It is preserved in the Christian Museum 
of St. John Lateran ; and meets your eye as you hasten to- 
wards the famous inscription on the lower part of the statue 
of Hippolytus. 




NO. 90. BELLICIA FEDELI88IMA VIRGO IMPACE IIIIX CALENDAS BENTUBA8 
8EPTEMBRE8 QUEVIXIT ANN08 XVIII. 

Felicia, a most faithful maiden. In peace. 6M of 
the coming Kalends of September ; who lived 18 years. 

It appears from the instances in Forcellini, that Calendae 

o 2 
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venturae may be good Law Latin. But one forgets the in- 
scription in the contemplation of so singular and interesting 
a monument. The maiden is in the attitude of prayer. Her 
style of head-dress, pelisse, laced boots, &c, are deserving of 
attention. Compare p. 191. 

The next, one would have passed as heathen, but for the 
formula with which it concludes. 

•D- -M- -B- 

No. 91. (*) *AVR • DIOGENIE ' QVEB 

IXIT ' ANNIS * LXX * M * III 
D * V ' FILIVS ' MATRI ' 
' * EN ' FECIT ' INP ' 

To the Gods Manes.. ..(?). To Aurelia Diogenia (?) 
who lived 70 years, 3 months, 5 days. Her son erected 
[this] to [his] beloved (benemerenti) Mother. In peace. 

The meaning of the third letter (b) prefixed to this in- 
scription, I cannot explain ; unless it stands for v, (as it 
often does elsewhere,) and the known formula (Dis manibus 
Votum) is indicated by the three initial letters — (Two up- 
right palm-branches separate those first three letters. Then 
comes a species of tree.) — Singularly enough there is also 
in G niter a heathen inscription to a certain Aurelius Dio- 
genes.* For the next inscription, we must resort to the 
Museum at Naples. 

No. 92. (*) HICREQVIES 

CETINSOM 
NOPACISAG 
NELLVS QVIV 
IXITANNVS PLV 
MINVS q 

* Ed. 1707. p. 325, n. 7 : repeated in p. 760, w. 10. 
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Here rests in the sleep of peace Agnellus, who lived for 
about 6 years. " Agnellus," — (a little lamb), — is I sup- 
pose exclusively a Christian appellation. Return we back 
to Borne for the next specimen. 

No. 93. (*) BONEADQVEDVLCISSIME FILIAEMERCVRA 
NETIQVEVIXITANNOVNOMENSIS Villi D/ 
XV * DEPOSITA D/ XII # KAL " IAN ' INPACE . 

To our good and most sweet daughter Mercuranetis, 
who lived 1 year, 9 months, 15 days. Buried on the 
12th of the Kalends of January. In peace. 

In offering these translations, I am conscious that I am 
somewhat gratuitously laying myself open to criticism. 
Still, it is better to help those who want helping, than to en* 
sconce oneself in silence, merely for fear of being sometimes 
caught tripping. Thus, — who ever heard of such a name 
as " Mercuranetis " ? and yet, since I am sure the word is 
copied accurately, what else can the nominative be ? It is 
a satisfaction to find that Gruter, or his editor, was perplexed 
by a similar form, — " Diogenetes." 

We have already met with one example of the retention of 
an exclusively heathen formula. Here is another case: — 

D. M. S. 

No. 94. (*) LAEVIA * FIRMINA ' 

MATER * VETTIAE * 
SIMPLICIAE ' FILIAE * 
SVAEQVAE ' VIXITAN 
' XLIII * MENSESVIMA 
TER ' FILIAE " INCON 
PARABILI * FECIT ' SIM 
PLICIAEQVAE DORM 
IT1N PACE * 
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Sacred to the Oods Manes. Lavia Firmina the mother 
to Simplicia, her daughter, who lived 43 years, 6 months. 
The motlier raised this to her incomparable daughter Sim- 
plicia, who sleeps in peace. 

(Beneath is represented a horse harnessed, wearing blink- 
ers; together with a symbol like a carpenters square.) 
Surely the repetition in the foregoing epitaph indicates that 
these were soitoewhat illiterate persons ! The epithet (very 
common on heathen monuments) suggests a remark of an- 
other kind. 

In modern days a notion seems to prevail that in early 
Christian times there was nothing to be seen written on the 
grave but words of abasement and humility, — a strong cry 
for mercy, — and the like. But it really is not so. The 
heart speaks the same language in all ages, and its language 
is love, — love which rises to overflowing when the barrier of 
the grave is interposed.* Look at this, from the Galena 
Lapidaria of the Vatican : — 

NO. 96. (♦) ADSERTORI FILIO 

KARO DVLCIINNO 
TOETINCONPARA 
BTLlqVIVIXIT 
ANNIS XVII M VI 
DIBUS VIII PATER 
ET MATER FECER 

To Assertor, our dear, sweet, innocent (?), and incom- 
parable son ; who lived 17 vears, 6 months, 8 days. His 
father and mother erected it. 

* As touching and as exquisite a tiling as I ever read upon a grave, 
is this, which caught my eye on the walls of the Museum at Naples ; 
inscribed on an unpretending little slab of marble : — 

No. 95. in solis Tv MIHI 

TVRBA LOCIS 

In lonely places Tliou art crowds to me ! 
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The following (from the Museum Eircherianum) is a yet 
more striking instance, if it be indeed a Christian inscrip- 
tion,— which I am inclined to doubt: — 

No. 97. (*) DALMATIOFILIODVLCISSIMOTOTI 
VSINGENI08ITATISACSAPIENTI 
AEPVER0QVEMPLENIS8EPTBMAN [dove.] 

NI8PERFRVIPATRIINFELICINONLICV 
ITQVISTVDENSLITTERASGRAECASNON 
MON8TRATAS8IBILATINASADRIPVIT ETIN 
TRIDVOEREPTV8ESTREBV8HVMANIS IIIID PER 
NATVS VIII KAL APR DALMATIVS PATER FEC 

To Dalmatiu8 9 his sweetest son, a boy of the utmost 
genius and wisdom : whose unhappy father was not per- 
mitted to enjoy him for seven full years: who, while 
studying the Greek language, acquired Latin without 
being taught : and within three days was snatched away 
from human affairs on the 3rd of the Ides of February. 
Born on the 8th of the Kalends of April. Dalmatius his 
father erected this. 

" Totius " for " omnis," and " ingeniositatis " for " inge- 
nii," speak for themselves. But what is to be inferred from 
this epitaph? Was the child born abroad, and taught 
Greek at Rome out of the Eton Grammar and " Scbrevelii 
Lexicon"? 

Everything here savours of a late time; the prolixity 
of the composition, — the nature of the information con- 
veyed, — the vaunting allusion to the boy's parts, — the 
general air of secular ity, to which it must be admitted 
the epitaphs of the early Church were generally utter 
strangers. The very expression of grief conveyed in the 
epithet " infelix," — so unusual, or rather so all but un- 
known on an ancient Christian grave-stone; lastly, the 
expression " ereptus rebus humanis " : — all tends to make 
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one suspect that it must belong to a different category from 
the rest. 

The following inscription, however, in the Lateran Mu- 
seum, is Christian beyond a doubt; and affords an apt 
illustration of what was remarked above. 

No. 98. MACVS PVER INNOCENS 

E8SEIAMINTERINNOCENTISCOEPISTI 
QVAM8TAVILESTIVll|AECVlTA EST 
qVAMTELETVMEXCIPETMATERECLESTAEDFOC 
MVNDOREVERTENTEMCOMPREMATVRPECTORUM 
GEMITUS * STRVATVRFIETVSOCVLORVM 

Macus, innocent boy, thou hast already begun to be among 
the innocent! Unto thee how sure is thy present life ! 
Thee how joyous the Church [thy] mother receiveth on thy 
return from this world. Hushed be [this] bosom's groans I 
Dried be [these] weeping eyes / 

Perhaps the unhappy parent desired to say something like 
this : — 

blessed boy, already with the blest 

Thou makest thy dwelling ! Thine a life, like theirs, 

Secure from chance and change. Methinks the throng 

Of Saints and Angels in that better world 

Meets thee like one returning, dress'd in smiles, 

Back to his Mother .... Bursting heart, be still ! 

And tears, be strangers to these faithless eyes ! 

Who does not here call to remembrance that exquisite pas- 
sage at the end of Cyprian's treatise, " De Mortalitate " ? . . . 
" We are but strangers and pilgrims, here below. Let us 
then welcome the day which assigns to each one of us his 
resting-place, and restores us, released from this world's bon- 
dage, to the joys of Paradise. What exile longs not to re- 
turn to his native land ? Who that hastens home desires 
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not a prosperous wind, that he may the sooner embrace the 
objects of his love ? Our true native-land is Paradise: the 
Patriarchs are our true ancestors. How then comes it to pass 
that we do not hasten, yea run, to behold the land of our 
birth, and to salute our kinsmen ? It is a large and loving 
company that expects us there ; — of parents, brothers, sons, 
a mighty multitude ; evermore assured of their own salvation, 
but still anxious concerning ours. the joy on either 
side, when we shall look upon them, and embrace them ! 
O the bliss of those celestial realms, where no fear of dying 
enters : O the rapturous prospect of life for evermore ! There 
the glorious choir of the Apostles awaits us; there the 
exulting company of the Prophets ; there the countless army 
of Martyrs, crowned because they strove unto death, and 
conquered .... To them, brethren beloved, let us eagerly 
hasten ; let us long to be with them the sooner, that we 
may the sooner be with Christ !" 

In many of the inscriptions already offered, nothing is 
more striking than the grammatical inaccuracies which they 
contain. I propose to devote the remainder of this letter to 
a few remarks on this subject. 

And first, one must beware of swelling the catalogue with 
mistaken instances. See above, p. 144. Thus also the 
substitution of d for T, (as in adque ;)— of b for v, (as in 
bixit,) — and so forth, — were recognised permutations of 
letters in those ages. 

To come to matters of grammar. De Rossi was alto- 
gether unwilling to allow that " cum fr&trem" " cum mari- 
tutn," &c., are errors. It was (he said) the established 
usage of the time. — Then, it is easy to see that "Depositus" 
is often introduced with the same conventional and estab- 
lished, (and therefore not blamable,) abruptness which 
sanctions the beginning a clause with "Born," or "Died" 
among ourselves. — The ablative "anuis," "diebus," &c, 
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again, was familiarly employed where classical usage would 
clearly require the accusative. 

Lastly, not a few inaccuracies must be laid to the account 
of the engraver. The difficulty is, to distinguish between 
his errors and the errors of those who employed him. For 
instance, these two which follow may have been dictated 
correctly, and suffered in the process of transference to the 
marble : — 

No. 09. (*) DOMINAMELVRSAVX8RDVL 

CISQVIVIXSITCVMMARITV 
ANN0SXIIBTD1ESXXIIIIRE<IE 
TPOSTPRIDTECALENDASDEB 
RAS BITALIOPOSVIT 

Dame Met curia, my sweet wife, who lived with her 
husband 12 years and 24 days, died the day after the 
calends of December. Vitalio erected it. 

A learned friend suggests to me that "post pridie," 
(which I could not make out,) must be an error for " pos- 
tridie." 

No. 100. (*) Letvs vicx 

FILIO FELICI ' Q * MEC ' AIIMVII 
* D * VI 

Latus to my son Felix, who lived with me 2 years, 7 
months, 6 days. 

The three next were evidently the result of an application 
made to a Greek stone-mason by persons who spoke Latin. 
They remind one of the period when Greek was disputing 
with Latin the precedence in the popular speech of the 
people ; and suggest the origin of many of the inaccuracies 
we have already met with. Thus, a Greek engraver not 
understanding Latin, might easily mistake A for A, or T for 
T, or F (a letter unknown in late Greek) for E, — which, to 
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one speaking the vernacular, would have simply been im- 
possible. 

No. 101. (*) KYPHeiKH • 6NHAXH 

[dove.] Cyriaca. In peace. 

No. 102. (*) BICTGDRIaEIAIOBITCDRI 

AOVAKICIMO 

Victoria to her sweetest son, Victor. 
How singular is the mixture of Greek and Latin letters 
(Ob A A— R V) : the doing double duty (for K and S) : 
and what a plentiful crop of inaccuracies! — The following, 
in the Vatican, is even more singular : — 

No. 103. BGNGMePeNTIfclAie 

eeoA CDPeKve bizit 

MHCIC ' XIAIHC XVII 

xvn 

To our beloved daughter Theodora, who lived 11 
months, 17 days. 

The two-handled cup precedes; and a dove follows the 
numerals at foot, which seem to be a mistake. Observe the 
substitute for " quad vixit," " menses," " dies."— But surely, 
whatever may be said about illiterate engravers, the em- 
ployers must share with the men employed the responsi- 
bility of inscriptions such as these. Here is one, (from the 
Vatican,) where Greek and Latin are strangely combined 
(Koiorei for hutch) : — 

No. 104. *OPTOYNATOYC EYMEN .... 

KOIOTEI IN IIAKE 

[Here] Fortunatus Eumenes (?) lieth. In peace. 
Look, again, at the three which follow : — 

No. 105. {*) DEPOSTV6HERACL 

V8 QVIBISE PLVS MIN 
US ANNVS LV 
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Heraclius buried ; who lived 55 years, more or less. 

No. 106. (*) DEDAMIAQVE 

VIXITANNVSXIIIDE 
FVNCTAESXIII1KLDECB 
DEFVNCTAESVIRGO 
QVIESCETINPACE 

Dedamia who lived 13 years, died on the 14th of the 
calends of December : died a virgin : site rests in peace. 

No. 107. (♦) EVIYCHVSEIFELI 

CLAPARENTESSEVE 
REFILIEINPACE QAN 
NIS XIIII BENMENER 

Eutychus and Felicia, the parents, to Sever a their 
daughter. In peace: w[ ho lived] 14 years ; beloved. 

Besides the many solecisms here, the very style of these 
things shows that they are the epitaphs of persons of humble 
rank. I would rather believe it, than not. It is to be 
expected that at Rome, as at Corinth, " not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, were 
called." The epitaphs however are not without even literary 
interest. " Mese" or " meses " (for menses, Nos. 83, J 03) ; 
" bise," " bizit," (for vi.vit 9 Nos. 103, 105,) ; " coiugi " (for 
conjugi, Nos. 1 and 74); "es" (twice for est, No. 100) ; 
"bisomu," (for bisomum, No. 51); " benmerenti," (No. 
107), "depostus" (No. 105) "querella," " Antgonus," (No. 
49), "upogeu," "restutus," (No. 113); and so forth, — 
show unmistakably how such words were pronounced by 
the common people at Rome. 

But the most ungrammatical, as well as the most difficult 
to decipher, of all these inscriptions, (I think I have spent a 
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day over it,) is the following, — scratched, rather than en- 
graved, on a small tablet in the Museum Kircherianum. 




NO. 108. (*) EGO SECUNDA FECI CUPELLA BONE MIMORIE FILIEM MEEM 
8ECUNDINEM QE RECESSIT . IN • FIDEM CUM FRATBEM 
SUM LAURENTIUM IN PACE RECESERUND 

/ Secunda have made a grave to the virtuous memory 
of my daughter Secundina, who departed in faith ; with 
her brother Lauren tins. They departed in peace. 

Even De Rossi, the great patron of those who sleep in 
the Catacombs, will not approve of cupella, for the accusa- 
tive; nor otfiliem meem, in place of the genitive; though 
cum fratrem sum may admit of defence ; and receserund 
may only reflect the popular pronunciation. But in truth, 
look at the original of this inscription ; and you understand 
the history of the inaccuracies at once, It belongs, in a 
word, to persons in humble life. 

The chief point of interest, however, in the preceding 
epitaph, is the word cupella, — which, (I humbly suspect,) 
is new. At least it was unknown, (in any such sense,) 
to Du Cange. But he gives " cupa," and quotes for it a 
heathen inscription, (to be seen in Gruter, p. 845,) which 
ends, — " In hac cupa mater et Alius positi sunt." On this 
authority, Du Cange explains " cupa " to mean urna, area 
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sepulchralis.* But he refers his reader to " Cuba," of which 
he says, — "forte pro Cumba, locus subterraneus;" and he 
quotes a monkish writer, who employs the word as follows : 
— " Ad pedes B. Sabini est altare S. Martini . . . in alia 
Cuba, juxta orient em, sepulchrum 8.8. Fictoris, Dom- 
nini," &c. — "Cuba" and "cupa" are therefore probably 
one word, of which " cupella " will have been the diminu- 
tive. Whether allied to "cumba" or not, I have very 
serious doubts. 

I suspect that " cupa/* (the same word as " cup,") and its 
diminutive "cupella," originally meant a sepulchral vase 
which held the burnt bones of the dead. This kind of 
sense the word preserves to this hour, — " cupel " being, I 
am told, the established appellation of a little vessel used by 
refiners. But in early Christian times, the word will have 
readily sustained a change of signification, in connection 
with the remains of the departed. It will have indicated 
generally the grave where those remains were deposited. 
How closely connected from a very early period were places 
of sepulture and places of prayer, — what need to state 
before one learned in Christian Antiquities ? Already then 
you will have anticipated the suggestion for the sake of 
which I am troubling you with this letter ; namely, that we 
have here the etymology of the word Chapel, which has so 
long perplexed philologists, — yourself, I believe, among the 
rest. " Capella," (Anglice " Chapel,") is derived, I suspect, 
from " Cupella," which in the fourth or fifth century denoted 
a place of Christian burial, — as the humble inscription 
under consideration shows. Perhaps Vault would be the 
nearest English equivalent for the word. 

A story is, or was, current in Oxford, of a youth, so 
elated with an approving nod which he got from the ex- 
aminer for his reply, (" Saul,") to the question, " Who was 
1 P. 1232. 
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the first Jewish King ?" — that he leaned forward, and added 
confidentially, — " also called Paul" .... With this 
warning before me, I am afraid to suggest further that 
" Cupola " may be only another form of the same word. I 
shall be quite content with having been the first to point 
out the true etymology of Chapel. Adieu ! 

P.S.— The Rev. G. E. Gepp, Head Master of Ashborne 
Grammar-school, has favoured me with a suggestion that 
the words AvyooTtiaiwv and 2(/3oupi)<rf<iiv (in Letter XV.,) 
have a local reference : " that the former denotes a syna- 
gogue in one of the towns named Augusta; while the 
latter may represent the Latin word Suburrensium"— The 
conjecture is ingenious, and seems probable. 

Oriel, Nov. 17th, 1860. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

POINT8 OF CONTRAST OBSERVABLE BETWEEN THE EPITAPHS OF THE 
EARLY CHRISTIANS AND OUR OWN. — SCRIPTURE NEVER QUOTED ON 

ANCIENT EPITAPHS. — ' PEACE ' AND ' HOPE.' — EXPRESSIONS OF ORIEF. 

BREVITY. — POINT8 OF CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ANCIENT AND MODERN 
CHRISTIAN EPITAPHS. — IMPROPRIETIES. — DOCTRINAL INFERENCES FROM 
THE IN8CRIPTION8 IN THE CATACOMBS. 

To Charles Longuet Higgins, Esq. 

My dearest Charles, 

I must of course have the pleasure of inscribing some of 
these letters to you ; and the series is now drawing to a 
close. Let me try to interest you in the practical result, as 
it were, to which the Inscriptions already cited would appear 
to conduct us. 

On a review then of them all, the reflection which most 
readily presents itself, is (1st) that notwithstanding several 
points of contrast, (2d) they exhibit a surprising amount of 
parallelism with the inscriptions of these latter days. 

1. The points of contrast are such as the following: — 
In the epitaphs of those early Christians there is never 
mention made of the date of birth ; which, with us, is 
hardly ever omitted. (It is said somewhere, that "the day 
of death " is better " than the day of one's birth." a ) On the 
other hand, they constantly record the day of burial, which 
we never do. 

They hardly ever supply, — we never omit, — the year of 
death. 

• K<vi vii I. 
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We never allude even to burial: they mention it con- 
stantly. 

We never state how many years the married life lasted. 
There is something tender and affecting in the retrospect 
which the early believers took of the duration of their 
wedded happiness, and in the exactness of the record they 
preserved of *' the days of the year" of it See Nos. 77, 99. 

It is very usual with us to represent the dead man as 
addressing the survivors, or speaking to the passer-by. 
This does not appear in the actual record of his name, to 
be sure ; but generally in a rhyme or a passage from Scrip- 
ture which follows. In this respect we resemble the ancient 
Greeks, with whom, " Here I lie," was a very common for- 
mula for the beginning of an epitaph. The dead man was 
supposed to address the spectator, — just as in our own 
country churchyards.* Not so, the early Christians. It was 
the survivor who apostrophised the dead, — as in No. 110. 
At all events, it was he who made statements to the passers- 
by, emphatically speaking in his own person. See for ex- 
ample No. Hi. This could not be said to be general among 
ourselves. With us, a verse from the Psalms expressive of 
Faith, Hope, Confidence, Resignation, — and in the first 
person, — generally purports to declare the sentiment of 
the individual who sleeps below. 

This reminds me how entirely without precedent in the 
epitaphs of those primitive believers is the practice of 
quoting Holy Scripture. When, I should like to know, 
did the usage first come in ? In this respect, at least, the 
moderns have the advantage over the ancients. 

It may I think be said, that whereas, on the graves of the 

» So, on the tomb of Leo XII. (1828) in S. Peter's :— " Leoni 
magno patrono coelesti me supplex commendans (!) hie apud sacros 
ejus cineres locum sepultune elegi, Leo XII. humilis cliens heere- 
dum tanti nominis minimus." 

P 
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early Christians, it is the survivors who appear prominently/ 
even by name/ — and who are sometimes named exclu- 
sively ; it is with us the dead who appear prominently, — 
and that they are never kept quite out of sight,— as in 
No. 68. It is not by any means habitual with us, as it was 
with them, to state who places the stone : rather is it most 
rare. 

The record " In pace/' has quite gone out with us. On 
the other hand, allusions to the hope of Resurrection 
abound on English grave-stones, which seldom or never 
appear on those of ancient Christendom. Peace, in short, 
is the predominating idea in their epitaphs : Hope in ours. 
They retained the legal image : we have adopted the evan- 
gelical. The Present is t/ieir subject of contemplation: 
ours is the Future. 

To begin with the formula " Here lieth," and to con- 
clude with " Peace," (as already explained, ) was the esta- 
blished type of ancient Jewish epitaphs. Some allusion to 
" Sleep " was also highly acceptable, as well as thoroughly 
familiar, to the same people, as has also been shown. d 
(" Our friend Lazarus sleepeth"—htA a peculiar propriety, 
therefore, on His lips.) Of these three formulas, the early 
Christians dropped the first and the last, but altogether 
adopted the second: the moderns, strange to say, have 
altogether dropped the second, (except in the formula 
R. I. P. on some Romish gravestones,) but have reverted 
to the third : while the first, they have adopted entirely. 

The Cross is, on the whole, the favourite emblem of 
modern Christendom. I question whether a Cross occurs 
on any Christian monument of the first four centuries. — 
The Greek contraction for the word Jesus, — I H S, (which 

» See No. 74. b See Nos. 100, 102, 107, 108. 

• See above, pp. 173-4. « See above, p. 173. 
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ought rather to be written Ihc, but which, on the contrary, 
is generally written J |J £,) — is our most popular exhi- 
bition of the Holy Name. With the early Christians, the 
Greek contraction for the name of Christ, (viz. XP, i.e. 
CHR,) variously exhibited as follows : — 

* -f # 

was exclusively in favour, from the earliest time ; not nnfire- 
quently with the addition of the letters A 00, as at p. 153. 
The former word, on the other hand, is without example 
in the Roman catacombs. For examples of these three 
forms of monogram, the reader may be glad of the follow- 
ing references :—(l) page 205. (2) See the top of the pen- 
and-ink ornament in the fac-simile referred to at p. 19. See 
also page 242. (3) See the engraving prefixed to the Table 
of Contents.* 

I think words expressive of the survivor s grief find place 
far more freely in our modern epitaphs than in those of the 
early Church. Such language, there, (to the honour of 
our fathers in the faith be it spoken !) is altogether excep- 
tional and extraordinary. We read above (No. 97) of a 
" pater infelix " who was not permitted to enjoy his child 
for more than seven years; but I am not aware of any 

• The unlearned reader may be grateful to have the mystery of 
these three letters explained. The Greek letters for Jesus are I, H 
i. e. long E ;) 2 (£. e. S,) shaped in Roman times thus C ; 0, Y (i. e. 
U,) 2 or C (i. e. S.) For brevity sake, the first three, (or rather, the 
first two and the last,) of these letters were alone employed, with 
a line drawn above. More often, merely the first letter and the 
last, ic, as may be seen in the second line of the fac-simile of part of 

the Vatican MS The many glosses put upon I H S ("Jesus 

Hominum Salvator," &c., &c.) are simply after-thoughts, having no 
connection whatever with the original intention of the monogram. 

F 2 
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proof that that epitaph is Christian. Elsewhere, I re- 
member a case where the parents are spoken of as " do- 
lentes." But such expressions are certainly most unusual. 
With us, " disconsolate parents," and the like, is the rule, — 
as it was with the heathen; who indeed murmured and 
complained upon their sepulchral tablets, in a truly natural 
but yet a most painful fashion.* 

As for the superior brevity and terseness of the inscrip- 
tions of early Christendom, before it can be insisted upon, 
the rank of the persons commemorated ought to be esta- 
blished. What can be briefer than the epitaphs of the 
English poor ? Still, on the whole, the ancient inscriptions 
seem to be briefer than those of modern date; and it is 
undeniable that their simplicity is often at once beautiful 
and affecting. 

The truth is, the ancients are less communicative than 
the moderns on such occasions. The style and title, — the 
trade or calling,— of the departed, they very rarely give. 
Details of relationship in an epitaph are also generally very 
few. One reason of this must be their practice of burying 
only one person in a grave ; whereas our method of inter- 
ment does not preclude the admission of several bodies 
to one common place of sepulture. — Such are the chief 
points of contrast which suggest themselves. It should 
perhaps be added, that there seems to be much more variety 
in the epitaphs of our fathers in the faith, than in our own, 
at the present day. 

2. The points in which I trace a considerable correspond- 
ence between the epitaphs of modern and ancient Christians, 
are numerous ; and some are striking. 

First, it is curious to observe how readily those early 

a " Quod Alius patri faccre debuit, pater fecit filio," — is a common 
type of heathen sentiment. The epithets " infelix," " infelicissi- 
lmis." "misominus." &c. are the rule, not the exception. 
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believers adopted the more ancient formula, — not only 
Jewish, (which was both natural and proper,) but heathen. 
The familiar phraseology of pagan Rome, I say, was re- 
tained (naturally enough) in the inscriptions on the graves 
of the departed. The epithets, "dulcis," " dulcissimus," 
" incomparabilis," " innocens," " benemerenti," and the like : 
the wedded life " sine querela " : the monument erected 
"contra votum" : the "domus eternalis" which such-an- 
one "sibi vivus posuit" : the practice of recording the years, 
months, days, and sometimes hours of a person's life, — oc- 
casionally, the years, with " plus minus " added : the very 
"Dis Manibus" of heathendom:— all these form ul® were 
retained. In truth, they establish such an amount of simi- 
larity between the Christian and the heathen epitaphs, that 
it is often impossible to say on which side of the Galena La- 
pi dari a an inscription ought to be placed. I make no doubt 
at all that many of the stones ought to exchange sides. — We 
also, in like manner, retain imagery, (verbal and symbolical,) 
which reflects a belief, or a sentiment, not our own. We 
begin, " To the Memory," — which is quite the heathen 
fashion. We talk (in poetry) of the " urn," the " ashes " of 
the dead, the " shade," and so forth ; without at all meaning 
it. Urns, and hour-glasses, and scythes, and baby-heads 
with wings, and a weeping willow, and ladies leaning against 
broken columns, are not by any means symbolical of our 
actual belief or practice. They are little more than the 
unconscious retention of an old and exploded type; either 
lingering remains of heathendom, or a tasteless return to 
what we had once forsaken, in this respect, modern Romj 
is far, far behind us, — as a visit to the cemetery of S. 
Lorenzo will attest. " Cineribus et memoriae," is a favour- 
ite initial formula of modern Romanism. 

Every whit as familiar to the ancient, as to the modern 
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Christians, was such an ungrammatical sentence, (or rather, 
such a specimen of mixed construction,) as the following: — 
"Here lieth such-an-one. Died such-a-day. Vain world, 
farewell!" 

Just the same kind of occasional improprieties are ob- 
servable in those old times as in the present. Thus, we 
have seen the following inscription on a grave of (I sup- 
pose) the fifth century : — " This is the family vault of Mr. 
Fusting, which he bought of Julius the parish-clerk. The 
Hev. Mr. Marshall, witness." * 

We also find a heathen formula, — more than one indeed, 
which proves to have enjoyed great favour with the primitive 
believers, and which occurs (with many minute variations) 
frequently on their graves ; and yet, which is as unworthy of 
a Christian man as anything to be witnessed now-a-days ; 
more unchristian by far, than our own familiar " Afflictions 
sore." I allude to the following : — 

" Weep not, dear youth, that here you lie, 
For all mankind like you must die." 

This is found so often repeated in extant inscriptions, that 
it must clearly have enjoyed immense favour.* The exhor- 

* See No. 53. 

b In addition to the specimen given in a former letter, (towards 
the end of Letter XIV.,) take the following specimen, which I saw at 
Naples : — 

No. 109. (*) eYMYPieeOTGKNeOYAIC 

AeANATOCeiHAeCNAIIOTOY 
KOZMOYAfreOPOCGTCDN IH 
j-f, * Z • IAODN • AGKB 

Be fortunate (W/ioipci?), Thcotccnus! No one is exempt from 
death. — He went out of the world incorrupt, [aged] 18 years, on the 
7 th of the Ides of December. 
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tation to " take courage," — of such constant recurrence on 
early Christian as on heathen graves, — further strikes me as 
one of those improprieties which belong to no particular age 
of the Church. As idiomatic a counterpart for Odppu as can 
be suggested, is probably, — " Cheer up ! " — What would be 
thought of " Cheer up, M on the walls of an English country 
church ? 

Curious enough to obtain special mention, is the example 
of a stone which has been made to do duty twice. On one 
side it is inscribed : — 

No. 111. (*) IRENE IM>ACE ' 

On the back is found : — 

No. 112. (*) HILARA IN PACE " 

And thus, we are on every side reminded that human na- 
ture has been in all ages the same. The heart has always 
spoken the same language. A low estate also has always acted 
after the same fashion. It has had recourse to the cheaper 

Other examples may be seen in Gruter, — as p. 691, No. 6 : p. 988, 
No. 11: p. 1120, No. 4. Again in Kirchhoff,— as Nos. 9859, 9624, 
9789, 9917. 

Two formulae, in fact, are conjoined in the above inscription. The 
former member of it occurs in an interesting manner in what 
follows, which is preserved in the Vatican : — 

No. 110. (*) . . Y^YXITCKNON 

OYAAGPILKB 
HM6PCDN M6 
K6ICAICYNT0DCCD 
IIATPIOYAAeNTI 
TODMAKAPIGD 

Be of good cheer, O child Valerius, [aged] 22 yean, 49 days. Thou 
art lying with thy father Valens the blessed. 

The original is very neatly engraved. Perhaps there is a line over 
the L ; which, as already explained, (at p. 164,) stands for Avicafiat, 
and probably indicates that the deceased was from Egypt.—See 
Kirchhoff, No. 9829. 
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artist; and the cheaper artist has proved the less skilful 
sculptor. And yet, through incorrect grammar, (as through 
circumstances of worldly poverty,) a hope full of Immortality 
shines out conspicuous, then as well as now. Lastly, just 
as mediaeval brasses and recent tombstones are sometimes 
found engraven on both sides, so is it found that it fared in 
these resting-places of the dead, — even in the palmy days 
of (Ecumenical Councils and primitive belief, during which 
the Church kept her first love. 

It is time to draw the subject of early Christian Inscrip- 
tions to a close. I cannot do better, I think, than enter upon 
the doctrinal inferences deducible from them, (which I have 
purposely kept back till now,) by first collecting together 
such as seem specially to relate to dogma ; and simply ex- 
hibiting them in succession. First comes a small, square, 
neatly cut stone, lying in the Catacomb of Nereo ed 
Achilleo. Where I put a point, there is in the original a 
minute leaf. 

No - 118 « (*) M " ANTON I 

VS • RESTVTV 
S ' FECIT " YPO 
GEVSIB1 * ET . 
SVIS ' FIDENTI 
BVSINDOMINO 

Marcus Antonius Res ti tutus made a vault for himself, 
and his family, who trust in the Lord. 

What follows is in the Museum Kircherianum : — 

No. 114. (*) DOMVS ETERNALIS 

AVRCELSIETAVRILAR 
1TATIS CONPARIM 
EESFECIMVS NOBIS 
ETNOSTRISETAMIC 
ISARCOSOLIOCVMP 
ARETICVLOSVOINPACEM. 
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T/ie last long home ofAurelius Celsus, and Aurelia Hila- 
riias t my wife. We have made for ourselves \ and our friends , 
an arcosolium, together with its little wall. In peace. 

The expression " doraus eternalis," for the grave, is 
heathen.* Kirchhoff publishes a Christian epitaph which 
begins, — qlkoq alwvioq^ 

The special kind of tomb intended by the term " arcosoli- 
um," is well known ; being of constant recurrence in the Cata- 
combs. It is the exact prototype, (singular to relate,) and ex- 
actly resembles, a description of tomb often seen in English 
country churches, — consisting of an arched recess in the wall. 

The next five are all of one type; and that a very 
favourite one. The first is from the Vatican : — 
No. 115. AVRELIA 

VIVAS 

O Aurelia, may est thou live ! 

But far more common is the fuller form ; as in this, on a 
small slab in the Museum Kircherianum. 

No. 116. (*) ERENEAVl 

basindeo A [monogr.] 00 

Irenaa, mayest thou live in God. 
The next lies in the Catacomb of Nereo ed Achilleo. It 
shall be briefly remarked upon in my next. See p. 235. 



GEKONTlVRKS 
t. INDEO 



See Grater, p. 608, No. 6: p. UU3, No. 6: p. 913, No. 6. Gomp. 
p. 860, No. 5. b No. 9303. 
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NO. 117. GEBOHTI VTBAS IK DKO 

O Gerontius, mayest thou live in God. 
Here is one from the Lateran Museum : — 

NO. 118. FAVSTINA DVLCI8 

BIBAS IN DEO 

O sweet Faustina, mayest thou live in God ! 
The following is engraved on a narrow piece of stone, in 
the Vatican. It has been often published.* 

No. 119. (*) DAPAMYGIZHCAIC 6N 00) 

Paramythis, mayest thou live in God ! 
Here is another from the Vatican : — 

No. 120. ZCDTIKE 

ZHCAICEN 
KYPI0D6APPI 

Zotica, mayest thou live in the Lord ! Be of good 
courage ! 

Concerning Bappu, see page 215. — The next, (which I 
noticed in the Catacomb of Callistus,) is remarkable as 
combining the pious liturgical aspiration, in the second per- 
son, with the historical record, in the third. 

No. 121. B6TT0NI ... IN PACE . D©VS CVM SPIRITVM TWM 
IX6YC 
DECESSIT VII IDVS FEB. [anchor] ANNORUM XXII 

Bcttonius (?) in peace. God be with thy spirit! He 
departed' on the 1th of the Ides of February % aged 22. 

Concerning ixoyc, see what has been offered at p. 144. 

The two next do not apostrophise the departed. The 
first (in the Mus. Kirch.) has been often published. 
No. 122. i*) IGDANAII GDAVMENCD 

npiNK ineia) 

6N e eo) 

1 See Kirchhoff. No. 0012. b Ibid, No. 9914. 
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To Principius who hath gone to his rent, in God. 
The next, (in the same repository,) is engraved on a small 
piece of black marble. It is No. 9722 in Eirchhoff's Col- 
lection : — 



DPojTQC 
flsiAriuj 
nNfyxu 
Tierov 

6NGM6- 



K6I TA I 
HI UI AAA 

AAfMR" 
^XA-p/N 



No. 123. 

irpwroQ bv ayuo wtv^ari Ocou tvOAAc. Kurat ftifiiXXa 
a8cX^i? /uvtyii?* \apiv. 

Here, in the Holy Spirit of God, lieth Protus. Fermilla 
his sister [raised this] to his memory. 

The next, from the Mus. Kirch., is a very interesting 
object. It was found in the Catacomb of S. Ermete. The 
good Shepherd stands in the centre, between a sheep and a 
goat. On a tree is the conventional dove. The peculiar, 
almost artistical, style of the letters, will gratify the eye of 
a practised observer. The writiug bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of a very early Virgil preserved in the Vatican 
Library. Of the three manuscripts of Virgil of about the 
fourth century, I allude to that one which contains a por- 
trait of Virgil, exhibiting figures with Phrygian caps, and 
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shepherds habited like the 'Bonus Pastor' of the Cata- 
combs. 






NO. 124. — KALEMERE DEU8 REFBIOEBET SPIRIT UM TUUM UNA CUM 
80RORI8 TUAE HILARS. 

Kalemere, may God refresh thy spirit, together with 
that of thy sister Hilara. 

What follows is on a much broken slab in the Catacomb 
of Nereo ed Achilleo. 

No. 125. (*) VICTORIA * REFRIOER 

ISSPiRITVSTV8INBON ' " 

Victoria, thou refreshest thy spirit in good. 
The honoured name above recorded seems to have been 
a favourite one in the earliest ages of the Church. It 
recurs in No. 25 and No. 75. The Rev. J. Clutterbuck 
informs me that he saw at Carthage a Christian stone, (with 
monogram of Christ and palm-branch,) inscribed, 



No. 128. 



VICTORIA IN PACE. 



The next is in the Museum at Naples. 
No. 127. (*) ePMoreNixaipee 

BICOCaCMGMn 
AGOCnPi.ZaMHGA 
NHAYHHCaCMHeV 

NinpocKPOVcac 

KIET A Tie KA'LiN 
NHMNH9 HaYTOYO) 

eeociCTOYcapNAS 
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O Hermogenes, farewell! Thou didst live, faring 
pleasantly, causing grief to no one, offending no one. 
He is laid [here] on the 1 5th of the Kalends of January. 
Remember him, O God, among Thy lambs. 

But I am obliged to guess the Greek. Does it mean 
ifiiwaaQ ififxeXwg itpataq ? (There may have been another 
word at the end of the first line. The stone is broken.) 
And lower down does A. |p"| represent the Latin " a.d." ? 
(t . e. wpo with the initial of dies.) And, in the next line, 
does vrifjLvriOri stand for /iv//cr0?jrt ? and ic for tic? . . . 
There is a schoolboy saying about " construing through a 
brick wall," of which this reminds me. — Beneath, is a rude 
representation of the upper half of a person in prayer, 
between an olive and a palm-branch, — something like a 
stole crossed over the breast of the figure. 

Take another difficult inscription which meets your eye in 
the Vatican : — 




No. 128. — <j>av<JTtt i/oc e/iVTjorrj KVpiaicri Ovyarpos trwv I rifi B. 

Faustinas remembered Cyriaca his daughter [aged] 10 
years, 1 2 days. 

Since Kvpiaicri must represent a proper name, Ovyarpog 
proves that the sign of the genitive is wanting at the end of 
it. Ejui/ijcm? is therefore the only word to be explained; 
and what less licentious substitute than tuvi'ioOri can be 
imagined ? If this be the true explanation of the epitaph, 
(which I doubt,) it presents us with an altogether unique 
type. " In remembrance," i. e. " in memory of" would have 
been intelligible enough. It is the categorical form of the 
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epitaph which makes the proposed rendering so peculiar and 
improbable. 

Last comes a fragmentary inscription, which lies in the 
Catacomb of Nereo ed Achilleo. Kirchhoff has published 
it,— No. 9719. 

No. 129. (*) AHMHTPIC GT agontia monogr. 

CGIWK6*EIAI6B6NEM6P6N 
TIMNHCGHC IHCOYC 

OKYPIOC TEKNONr . . 



anchor. 



dove <h branch. 



Demetrius and Leontia to Seirica their beloved daugh- 
ter. Jesus, the Lord, remember thee, child! 

What a singular confusion of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages ! — to say nothing of the method of writing Jiliae. — 
I have ventured to adopt Kirchhoflf's explanation of the 
construction, — MvijaOp <xov 'Iijctouc 6 Kvpiog, tIkvov : not 
perceiving that the words are translatable in any other way. 
But were the vowels of gov so entirely elided when the 
words were spoken ? — 'Iijcrouc 6 Kuptoc occurs only once in 
Scripture, — viz., in Rom. iv. 24. — In my next, I propose to 
conclude this part of the subject. 

Oriel, Nov. 26, 1860. 
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LETTER XIX. 

THE DOCTRINAL EVIDENCE OF THE CATACOMBS. — MAWKI8H TONS OF 
THE POPULAR ROMISH WRITERS ON THI8 SUBJECT. — FABIOLA. — CONTRA8T 
BETWEEN THE TEACHING ABOVE GROUND AND BELOW GROUND, AT 
ROME. — THE M08T POPULAR 8YMBOL8 IN THE CATACOMBS. — JEWI8H 
ORIGIN OF MANY OF THESE. — APOSTROPHE TO THE DEAD. — THE SAINTS* 
PRATERS. — MODERN ROMANI8M CONDEMNED B7 THE VOICE OF THE 
CATACOMBS. 

To the same. 
My clearest Charles, 

The spirit in which too many Romanists discourse about 
the Catacombs, or indeed discuss any object of Catholic 
antiquity, is very painful to a Catholic mind. They go to 
work, apparently, not so much to seek for Truth as to Jind 
— "Romanism ! Romanism, in the best times of Catholic 
antiquity, beyond all doubt and question, they find not : 
and accordingly, they are kept, and they keep you, in a con- 
stant fuss while they are pretending to find, or to have found 
it The Roman Catacombs are commonly appealed to as if 
they were the very stronghold of modern Romanism, — with 
how much reason, we shall see by-and-by : and as a neces- 
sary preliminary, they are approached, (not, of course, by 
such men as De Rossi, but by a widely different class,) in a 
spirit of unbounded imaginativeness. As I remarked in 
my first letter, every little bottle is assumed to have once 
held a martyr's blood.* Every indication of a palm-branch, 
every sculptured wreath, — is assumed to indicate a martyr's 
sufferings. Every ugly pair of pincers is declared to have 
• Fabiola, P. II., ch. L 
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once grasped the quivering flesh of a disciple of the Cruci- 
fied. Every lamp is believed to have once burned before 
the spot where a saint is sleeping. — It is forgotten that the 
little glass bottles of the particular shape to which they 
(and I) allude, abound in heathen tombs, — whether of 
Greece or of Italy. These good people forget that the 
palm-branch and the wreath occur (with whatever propriety, 
and with whatever intention) on heathen and on Jewish 
tombstones. They are not aware that the pincers are a part 
of the sacri fi cial apparatus of Pagan Borne. They seem to 
be unconscious that lamps were a part of the heathen fur- 
niture of the grave.* No greater disservice could be done 
to the cause of Christian antiquity than this nonsensical 
way of dealing with the question. 

There is a peculiar mawkishness in the very tone of the 
popular Romish writers, which repels one. " Or haply, 
descend we (!) into the Catacombs," is no unfair sample 
of the way they begin a paragraph. 1 * Describing a 
curious structure in the Catacomb of St. Agnese, (about 
which nothing whatever is known,) the author of Fabiola 
writes, — "Two cubicula or chambers are placed, one on 
each side of a gallery or passage, so that their entrances 
are opposite to one another. At the end of one will be 
found an arcosolium, or altar-tomb ; and the probable con- 
jecture is that in this division the men under the care of 
ostiarii, and in the other the women under the care of 
deaconesses, were assembled." — An " arcosolium," however, 
is not an altar-tomb, at all ; but quite another thing. (By 

* " Qui«quis huw tumulo posuit ardentem lurcrnam illius cineres 
aurea terra tegnt." — Gruter, p. 648. N. 17. The little lamps in 
question, as well as the little glass vessels, (of which the Florence- 
flask seems to be the modern development,) are quite common in the 
graves of the ancients. 

*> Dr. Bagg's Tlie Papal Cluipel Described, 1839, p. 3. 
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the way, " altar-tomb," " altar-wise," and all such phrases, 
are exclusively English. The notion, I mean, is altogether 
English, — not a Roman notion.) As for the "probability" 
of the use to which the chambers were applied, it is a pure 
assumption of the writer's. — He finds a chamber elsewhere, 
concerning the use of which even conjecture is at fault ; but 
this (he remarks) " is very naturally (?) supposed to have 
been the place reserved for the class of public penitents 
called audientes, and for the catechumens not yet initiated 
by baptism." (!) — Two small square golden boxes with a 
ring at the top of the lid, were found in the Vatican Ceme- 
tery in 1571. " These very ancient sacred vessels are con- 
sidered by Bottari," (says the same writer,) " to have been 
used for carrying the Blessed Eucharist round the neck ; 
and Pellicia confirms this by many arguments." The "many 
arguments " by which a point of this nature, (which is a 
pure assumption, after all,) is to be established, I leave any 
sensible man to imagine. In this way, everything almost is 
discussed. The most gratuitous propositions are introduced 
with a " doubtless," or a " we may presume," or a " it is 
probable." This is the 1st and principal rhetorical device. 
— (2nd.) A bold assumption precludes the necessity for 
authorities and arguments. Thus, the author of Fabiola 
commenting ou the early inscriptions, explains the omission 
of the year of a person's decease in the following singular 
style. " In England, if want of space prevented the full 
date of a person's death from being given, we should prefer 
chronicling the year, to the day of the month, when it 
occurred. It is more historical. Yet, while so few ancient 
Christian inscriptions supply the year of people's deaths, 
thousands give us the very day of it, on which they died, 
whether in the hopefulness of believers, or in the assurance 
of martyrs." [Martyrs again !) "This is easily explained. 
Of both classes annual commemoration had to be made, on 
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the very day of their departure ; and accurate knowledge of 
this was necessary. Therefore it alone was recorded." — 
But would it have prevented the commemoration to have 
also recorded the year of death ? How does it happen too 
that so few, comparatively, record any date at all ? And 
why is it generally the date of burial? (3rd.) An unfair, 
or rather, an untrue statement is as quietly put forward, as 
if it were a moral axiom. " A principle (!) as old as Chris- 
tianity regulated the burial in Catacombs, — viz., the manner 
of Christ's entombment. He was laid in a grave in a 
cavern, <fcc. ; and a stone, sealed up, closed His sepulchre. 
It was natural for His disciples to wish to be buried after 
His example." But how much truer it would have been, to 
say, that the copying of our Saviours entombment had 
nothing whatever to do with the question ; but that the 
early Christians, in their mode of burial, simply imitated 
the Jews! Hence the practice of embalming, which pre- 
vailed in the primitive Church.* Nay, our Blessed Lord's 
entombment, as it happens, is not at all a case in point. For 
He was not buried " in a grave in a cavern ; " a stone did 
not "seal up His sepulchre," in the manner observable in 
the Catacombs. The sacred Body seems to have been de- 
posited on the floor of the cave ; and merely as a temporary 
measure, a great stone, (not a slab,) was rolled to, (not 
cemented over,) the mouth of the cave, (not of the loculi 
in which the body was deposited.) This misrepresentation 
of facts is so familiar a trick with a certain class of con- 
troversialists that one begins to look for it as a part of their 
style. 

To turn from this slipslop, however, to plain matters of 

fact. — The question before us is clearly this: What is the 

religious teaching of the Catacombs? What witness do 

they bear to the tenets of the early Church ? And do they 

* Bingham, B. xxiii. c. ii. § 5. 
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countenance modern Romanism or not ? .... I believe 
no man ever walked down the long flight of steps which 
conduct to the chief gallery of the Catacomb of Callistus 
with more curiosity on this subject than your friend and 
brother. What need to tell you, that if what I found at the 
bottom had been ever so distasteful to me, — ever so per- 
plexing and disturbing, — I would have published it freely, 
keeping back nothing ? 

Now, as for the result of an actual walk in the Cata- 
combs, it really is not considerable any way, — simply be- 
cause (as already explained) everything of interest or value 
has been removed from them. A few fresco paintings, — 
sadly begrimed with smoke of tapers most unfeelingly held 
against them by visitors, — there are. In my next letter, 
(which will be the last on the Catacombs,) I will say a few 
words about them ; and on the symbolical representations 
of the early Church generally. The bearing of those re- 
presentations on the faith of the early Church, (which is 
emphatic,) will also be noticed most conveniently, then. At 
present, let it suffice to say that such frescoes are few in 
number, and rude in execution : moreover, their evidence 
(which, as far as it goes, is striking,) may very well be con- 
sidered, together with that of the ancient Christian sculp- 
tures, — apart. 

But we have been studying many early Inscriptions, (not 
the least curious specimens in Rome certainly,) and what do 
they teach ? By sculptured symbol, or by engraved record, 
what is their witness ? 

Negatively then, — I find no allusion whatever to the 
special tenets with which modem Romanism has identified 
itself. There is no hint in the Catacombs that we are at 
Rome. Above ground, the Blessed Virgin Mary is evidently 
the presiding deity of the Eternal City. Go below; and 
you seek for her in vain. I was going to say that she does 

Q 2 
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not appear at all. I remember however one fresco, and one 
only, where the upper half of a female figure with a child 
in front of her, was pointed out as a representation of the 
Blessed Virgin. But it certainly was not very ancient On 
an isolated representation, however, of doubtful antiquity, it 
is obviously idle to dwell. A greater contrast than that 
between Christianity above and Christianity below ground, 
at Borne,— cannot well be imagined. 

The monogram of Christ, with the letters which recall 
His mysterious saying in the Revelation of St. John, — 
("I am Alpha and Omega/') — is the symbol of most fre- 
quent recurrence ; often, enclosed in a circle, as at p 222. 
The best instance of this symbol is seen on a circular 
piece of oriental alabaster in the Collegio Romano, where a 
cross bar (drawn horizontally) strengthens the meaning of 
the monogram. It is but a fragment unfortunately, but 
the vertical line was clearly ouce the letter P. I have 
already, at p. 144, adverted to the meaning of (No. 130) 
the word (IX6YC) written at foot. A representation of it 
will be found prefixed to the Table of Contents, and see 
p. 211. Another singularly beautiful stone, (a representa- 
tion of which is also subjoined,) combining an anchor 
between two fishes with the inscription, 

No. 131. IXGYO ZODNTCDN. 

'Hie fish of the Vuimj. 

may be dismissed with this brief notice. The words follow 
ing are 

LICrNME AMIATIBE 
NEMEKENTI VIXIT 



To the belvvfd Licinias A /ttia* (?). He lived 
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JX© 



JLJvl 

ZO3NTC0N 



UCINIMAMIATIBI 
■NHMEREMTI.VIXIT 



What need to say that these allusions, and the like of them, 
are dear to the Church Universal? The anchor, (a heathen 
symbol, as every one who has crossed the threshold of a 
certain house in Pompeii is aware,) seems to have been 
gladly adopted by the early Christians, as allusive to that 
hope which " we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure 
and steadfast."* — The representation of a fish was especially 
dear to the primitive believers. Did not the second Adam 
three times assert His dominion over " the fish of the sea," 
— which was the primal grant to the first Adam ? And is it 
not true, (to quote the saying of Tertullian), that we, " pis- 
ciculi, secundum i\0vv nostrum Jesum Christum, in aqua 
nascimur ? " b — The symbolism of a ship to denote the Church, 
(wherein we pray that we *' may so pass the waves of this 
troublesome world, that finally we may come to the land of 
everlasting life,") is well-known. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
describing the representations on the seals of the early 
believers, says, — " On our seals be seen a dove, or a fish, or 



See also p. 239. 



b See also p. 232. 
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a ship wafted along by the breath of Heaven (? ovpauoSpo- 
fiovaa) : or a musical lyre ... or a nautical anchor .... 
And if any one be a-fishing, he shall remember the Apostle, 
and the children who are taken up out of the water."* The 
subjoined exhibition of this sacred symbol is from a stone 
let into the wall of the Christian Museum at St. John 
Lateran. 




It was the faith of the pagan world which also suggested 
the retention of the wreath (p. 229). But this had so obvious 
a Christian signification, that Christendom must have been 
unconscious from the very first that she was doing more than 
employ her own. Is there not " laid up " a crown " which 
the righteous Judge shall give unto all them that love His 
appearing "? The palm-branch was heathen doubtless ; but 
it was also Jewish. The frequent recurrence of the palm 
on the coins of Simon Barchocab, (to say nothing of such 
places as St. John xii. 13,) suggests that the early Chris- 
tians did but retain what had long been an approved Jewish 
sepulchral emblem. And does not every Christian man 
think with awful anticipation of that great multitude which 
no man may number, which stand " before the Throne and 
before The Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands " ? See page 191. 

• Ptcilagofjut, lib. iii. p. 100, al. 246, al. vol. i. p. 289. 
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But the commonest symbol of all on tombs is a bird, 
generally with some leaves in its month ; and it is doubt- 
less to be explained by the formula which is also the com- 
monest of all, — " In pace." 




However unlike a dove, for a dove doubtless this bird is 
always intended. See pp. 171, 207, and 239. Its meaning 
may have been (and doubtless was) strangely overlooked, — 
as when it is represented pecking at a bunch of grapes, as 
in No. 63, and in p. 233, or standing on a vase, as at 
p. 234. But whether perched on a tree, (as in No. 124, 
and at p. 193, and p. 242,) carrying foliage, (as above, and 
at p. 222,) or simply standing in fabulous conventionality, 
with a long neck and long legs, (as in No. 84,) — it is still 
an emblem of Peace. 

In truth, I make no doubt that, taken as it is from the 
history of Noah, it was an established Jewish emblem, be- 
fore it passed into the symbolical treasury of the Christian 
Church. The people who wrote shalom on the resting- 
places of their dead, before the veil was taken off the Law, 
and the features of the Gospel discovered ; that same people, 
doubtless, who from a coin of Apamea in Syria obtained the 
subjoined singular representation of Noah, lookiug out of 
the Ark, (like a little jack-in-the-box,) were doubtless the 
first to adopt the dove for the symbol of the peace of the 
departed. 
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The Eucharistic allusion conveyed by the following repre- 
sentation of five loaves and two fishes on a sepulchral stone 
from the Catacomb of S. Ermete, is obvious and striking. 
The loaves are made like our hot-crossed buns, you will 
observe ; for the convenience of fracture. By the way, the 
ancient loaf from Pompeii, preserved in the Naples Museum, 
is made and marked in the same way. See also the re- 
marks already offered at page 170. 




The same must be the meaning of the two-handled vase, 
(see p. 171,) which sometimes appears on the monuments of 
the early Christians ; and which suggests the reverse of the 
denial of the cup to the laity. At the same time, I must 
request you to observe that although, when the Christians 
had once adopted it, the cup or vase must have been reason- 
ably regarded as allusive to the cup of the New Testament, 
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it was doubtless at first a Jewish symbol, — whatever its 
meaning on the few surviving monuments of God's ancient 
people may be supposed to have been.* I invite you to 
look at the following objects on the coins of Simon Bar- 
chocnb. b 





You will recognise in the bunch of grapes, and the vine- 
leaf, the favourite symbols of the nation who, (at the sug- 
gestion perhaps of Psalm lxxx. 8,) represented a vine upon 
their temple. The vase, I pretend not to explain. c But 
who sees not that when the Jewish dove is represented 
(as in what follows, from the Vatican.) pecking at a bunch 
of grapes, those grapes were gathered from a Jewish vine ? 




• That it represented the Passover cup, has been conjecturally 
stated, at some length, at pp. 170-71. 

b See more in the plates to Bayer. De Kumis Hebrao-Samari- 
tanis. 

« It is obvious to suggest that it alludes to the Passover-rite. 
Whatever this symbol meant on Jewish coins, and on Jewish grave- 
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Who again perceives not that when hirds and vases come 
together, (as in this, from the Museum Kircherianum,) boili 
alike were, in the first instance, the property of Gods 
ancient people ? In addition to the representation at p 171, 
look at the following : — 




On inscribed sepulchral slabs, are frequently noticed be- 
sides, the following sculptured representations: — a person 
with outstretched arms and uplifted hands. This was 
doubtless the established attitude of prayer in primitive 
times, certainly among the Jews. Is it not what St. Paul 
meant when he willed that men should " pray everywhere, 
lifting up holy hands " ? a " Hie habitus orantiura est," 
says Apuleius, " ut manihits in caelum extensis precemur." 
Wetstein gives many more such passages. See, in illus- 
tration of this, No. 84 and No. 90 : also p. 232. 

The Good Shepherd is also of constant occurrence, with 
a lamb on his shoulders, and a sheep on either side of him. 
— His attire, (a short tunic and buskins,) convinces me that 
some forgotten heathen representation supplied the estab- 

stones, is however clearly a distinct question. Wondrous little is 
known about the coins of Simon Maccabaeus, — to whose time the 
only extant old Jewish coin, the " shekel of Israel," is (conjecturally) 
assigned. It bears on one side, an uncertain object, like a stalk with 
three buds or blossoms : on the other, not a vase, but a cup,— exactly 
like a modern chalice. 

* 1 Tim. ii. 8.— Compare also Rom. x. 91 : Ps. exxxiv. 2 : cxli. 
2: Is. i. 15. 
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lished type of this affecting image. The most interesting 
representation I ever met with of the Good Shepherd, will be 
found prefixed to the Preface, (p. ix.) The original is in 
the Museum Kircherianura ; but was found in a Catacomb. 
(The monogram II A, I cannot explain.) From the same 
precious depository, the following was obtained, — which is 
more slight and sketchy. The English engraver has ex- 
cuted his task with singular skill ; yet am I constrained to 
say that he has not altogether preserved the balance and 
repose of the original figure. The freedom and intelligence 
of a sketch like this has a strange tendency to evaporate in 
the process of transferring to wood, even where photography 
lends its invaluable aid. 




A shepherd, (Orpheus?) playing on a panpipe under a 
tree,— a crook in his arm, and a sheep at his feet,— shows 
plainly enough from what source it came. The image was 
transferred to the captivating power of the Gospel message, 
— but it probably savoured too strongly of heathendom to 
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obtain much favour with the Christian Church. You are 
requested to refer back to No. 117. 

Altogether unique is the following rude representation of 
the Sower sowing his seed ; from a stone in the Museum 
Kircherianum. It is here introduced, partly on account of 
its intrinsic interest; and partly because it suggests, in 
common with much which precedes, the scriptural cha- 
racter of the representation in which the early Church evi- 
dently most delighted. 




I think it superfluous to point out, that, in all that pre- 
cedes, though there may be thought here and there to have 
been a singular leaning towards the tastes of pagan Rome, 
to modern Romanism there is not the faintest approxima- 
tion of an allusion. Then, for the a6tual Inscriptions, I 
need not say that words of Peace are the common property 
of all believers: while the image of Sleep, ever since the 
Holy Spirit dictated the 4th and 5th Psalms, has been 
familiar with the whole Christian world. Is it not related 
of St. Stephen, the first Martyr, that tKot/ii'jftij, — " he fell 
asleep " ? — To say of one who lived professing a pure faith, 
and who died with a good hope, that he " rests in God," or 
" in the Holy Spirit,"— is to say what is familiarly believed 
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(thank Heaven !) in all the Churches of Christendom. See 
above, Nos. 122 and 123. 

But it seems to be thought that a pious aspiration on 
behalf of the departed, because it naturally assumes the 
form of a prayer, is a rebuke to us of the English Church. 
I cannot, for my own part, thiuk it; or feel that it is any 
rebuke at all. Waiving the recorded history of prayers for 
the dead, there is nothing in the inscriptions from the 
Catacombs which could be seriously maintained to sanction 
it at all. It is to be observed that these are all apostrophes, 
— addressed to the departed. " Mayest thou live in God ! " 
— " God refresh thy spirit; " — and the like. See Nos. 116, 
down to 125. Now this is the language of natural piety, 
which has found vent, and will find vent, among all people 
and in all ages, to the end of time. Thus, heathen Greece 
would write above a grave as follows : — 

Be of good cheer, Lady ; and to thee 
Osiris give to quaff the cooling water. 

Or thus : — 

In precious odours be thy soul, my child ! ' 

And heathen Rome : — 

fare thee well! Thy mother prays thee, take, 
Yea take me to thyself Again farewell ! h 

The simple truth is, that one who has followed the object 
of his affection to the edge of the valley of the shadow of 
death, cannot be mute. No one ever suspected Legh Rich- 

* Eii^ft, KVpla, teal do/17 croe 6 "Oaipis to ^rv^pov v8top. (Boeckh's 
Inscriptiones Urn-vtc, vol. ui. No. 0002.) 'E* fivpois gov, T€kpov, ij 
+VM' (Mid, No - 6U1 °) 

b Bene valcas. Mater rogat te ut me ad te rccipias. Vale. — 
Oruter, p. 693. 
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mond of Invocation of Saints, (or of belief in the Shades 
either,) when he began an epitaph, — " Forgive, blest shade, 
the tributary tear," &c. ; or Bishop Lowth when he wrote 
upon his daughter's grave, —"Ej a, age, in amplexus, cara 
Maria, redi ! " 

On Professor Uussey's tomb at Sandford, is written, " Re- 
quiescat" But did any one ever suspect that good and 
great man, — or his admirable relatives, ("honest John 
Ley" for example, or Jacob,) — of a sneaking kindness for 
Romanism ? and yet, what should we not have heard if, on 
the sepulchral slab of a famous teacher known to be buried 
in the catacombs, such words were found written ? — About 
six years ago, some verses appeared in the Times on the 
occasion of the funeral of the greatest Captain of modern 
days, in which a passage began,— "God rest his gallant 
spirit ! give him peace ! " Rather a long-ea — I mean rather 
a lynx-eyed friend immediately inquired whether that was 
not a prayer for the dead ? A blind man ought to perceive 
that nothing is less intended on such occasions. Was Lord 
Byron praying for the dead, when he wrote some stanzas 
beginning, " Bright be the place of thy soul " ? 

The three following deserve to be clussed together; all 
three containing what sounds like an invocation of Saints. 
But, for that practice, be it observed in passing, these in- 
scriptions are no warrant at all. These are not invocations 
of Saints in any sense; but still (as before) mere apo- 
strophes to relations recently departed, whom the survivors 
follow into the unseen world with a passionate entreaty that 
they would not discontinue their prayers for the beloved 
ones left behind. 

Let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me, night and day ! 

In the first inscription, (from the Museum Kircherianum,) 
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it will be perceived that the parents implore the prayers of 
their infant child ; associating with him those " spirits and 
souls of the righteous" among whom he was already dwell- 
ing:— 



AlONTCLOCNHniQC 
A-RK pyMB ffl 
TEJULeTATCJQNA: 



GHESBBSSH! 



c/CiAicmuJNnpeTX" 

X2j royr/vr n 
TOC 



No. 132. itovvatOQ vtiwiog ukokoq tvOaSt iccir* fiira rwv 
aytwv fjivT)OKt<j6i Se kcu tj/ulidv cv rate aytaig v/lcoiv vptv\ag 
teal rov yXwpaTOC kui ypa\pavro<;. 

Dionysius, a spotless infant, lies here with the Saints. 
do ye remember us also, in your holy prayers ! — aye, 
and the sculptor and writer as wall. 

rrpev\ag for irpoacuxacc. The petition of the artist (for 
the last two lines are in a smaller letter) seems to have been 
an afterthought. What follow are both to be seen in the 
Catacomb of Nereo ed Achilleo. 



No. 133. 



TH ~ OirKAA 



(*) KAT 

ioyn AYreNae 

ZHCAICGNKGDKAI 
ePQDTAYnePHMCDN 



Buried on the 13M of the Kalends of June. Augenda, 
mayest thou live in the Lord, and pray for us ! 
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No. 134. (*) N ' IYN 

.... HYIBA8 
INPACEETPETE 
PRONOBIS. 

. . . May est thou live in peace, and pray for us! 

You will call to mind Dean Trench's valuable and in- 
teresting dissertation on airiw and ipwraw ; and note with 
surprise the use of the latter word in No. 138, as well as 
recognise the propriety of " pete" in No. 134.* 

"That the Saints departed yet live unto God," (wrote 
the late venerable President of Magdalen College,) " Holy 
Scripture teaches : as well as that the Martyrs pray for the 
coming of God's judgment. From which it is reasonable 
to infer that the same Saints pray not only for themselves, 
but also for the people of God, and for their friends. On 
the other hand, either that they know what befalls us on 
earth, or that they hear our prayers, the canonical books 
nowhere state ; much less do they command us to request 
them to pray to God for us. Should any however be of 
opinion that this, though not commanded, ought yet to be 
done, it is for us all anxiously to consider, that Holy Scrip- 
ture, which condemns ' the worship of Angels,' must per- 
force forbid the religious 'cultus' of men, who are lower 

than the Angels In no book written before 

the Council of Nicaea does mention occur either of for- 
mulae (whether written or unwritten) employed in public 
worship, or of any Hymn, in which the Saints are invocated 
to intercede with God. In the epitaphs of Martyrs and 
others, such petitions are of most rare occurrence." It may 
surely be reasonably questioned if a single instance of it is 
to be found in the Romish sense. On the other hand, our 
own Ridley could address his " brother Bradford," on the 

* Synonyms of the N. T., § xl. 
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eve of his martyrdom, as follows: — "So long as I shall 
understand that thou art in thy journey, by God's grace I 
shall call upon our heavenly Father, for Christ's sake, to 
see thee safely home: and then, good Brother, speak you, 
and pray for the remnant that are to suffer for Christ's 
sake, according to that thou then shall know more clearly." 
Cyprian's language to Cornelius is precisely similar : — " Me- 
mores nostri invicem simus. Utrobique pro nobis semper 
oremus. Et si quis istinc nostrum prior . . . pracesserit, 
.... pro fratribus et so': oribus nostris apud misericor- 
diam Patris non cesset oratio." 

Lastly, let the inscriptions on five of the early Popes, 
(given at the beginning of Letter XV.,) be considered; 
and it will be felt that we are dealing with an age when the 
pretensions of modern Romanism were unknown. Then 
the occupant of the Roman see knew himself, and was 
known by the whole world, to be a Bishop and nothing 
more : scarcely " primus inter pares." Witness the extant 
writings of that same " Cornelius Ep., Martyr," to whose 
epitaph I am alluding. " Compresbyteri nostri," " coepis- 
copi nostri," is repeatedly his phrase.* 

It remains only to call attention to the following epitaph 
hastily copied in a cloister adjoining the Library of S. 
Paolo fuori le Mura: — 

No. 135. GAUDENTIUS PRESB SIBI 

ET CONJUGI SUAE SEVERAE CASTAE HAC SANE 
FEMrNAE QUAE VIXIT ANN. XIII M.III D. X. 
DEP. IlII NON APRIL TIMASIO ET PROMO 

Gaudentius the presbyter to himself and his wife Severa, 
a virtuous woman, [what follows is clearly blundered] who 
lived 42 years, 3 months, 10 days. Buried <kth of the 
nones of April. Timasius and Promus being Consuls. 

• Iicliquitr, vol. iii. \ p. lt». 17. 

R 
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MARRIED CLERGY. 



Id the year a.d. 389 theo, we are reminded by the Cata- 
combs that the Clergy were married ; — another note of con- 
trast between ancient and modern Romanism. — And with 
this I lay down my pen, — to conclude the subject in my 
next. 

Your loving brother. 

Oriel, Dec. 3, 1860. 

P.S. The following interesting little sepulchral memorial, 
(No. 136,) requires no comment beyond what the reader is 
now fully able to supply for himself. It is preserved in the 
Museum Eircherianum. The meaning of AR, I am not 
able to explain. Concerning the monogram, see p. 211. 
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LETTER XX. 

NOTHING ROMISH IN THE SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS OF THE FIRST 
FEW CENTURIES. — ANCIENT CHRISTIAN SCULPTURED 8ARC0PHAOI. — MU- 
SEUM OF 8T. JOHN LATE RAN. — A 8ARC0PHA0U8 DK8CRIBED. — TABULATED 
RE8ULT OF AN EXAMINATION OF ABOUT FIFTY- FIVE SCULPTURED SAR- 
COPHAGI. — FAVOURITE SUBJECTS WITH THE EARLY CHURCH. — CHRIS- 
TIAN FRE8CO-PAINTINO. — VETRI. — GENERAL REVIEW OF THE 8UBJECT. 
— UNEQUIVOCAL SYMPATHY OF THE PRIMITIVE AOE WITH THE RNO- 
LISH, RATHER THAN WITH THE ROMI8H BRANCH OF THE CHURCH 
CATHOLIC. 

To the Rev. Professor Reay. 

My dear Friend, 

You have watched the progress of these letters with so 
much kind interest, that I must ask the favour of being 
allowed to inscribe one of them to yourself. 

I think I have shown pretty clearly, that when the 
Roman Christians of the first four centuries address us by 
inscriptive writing, they speak a language which we well 
understand ; for it is the language of the Church Catholic 
as it is established, (through God's Providence,) in these 
realms. There is nothing peculiarly Romish,— (how could 
there be ?) — in anything they deliver. — But what of their 
Symbolism ? There are early Christian frescoes to be seen 
at Rome. There are also sculptured sarcophagi, in great 
abundance ; and some are of fine workmanship. Who can 
be unconscious of a strong curiosity to know what is taught 
by such objects as these ? 

Let me explain myself a little. The ancients, (I allude 
now, of course, to pagan Rome,) used to bury their great 
in sumptuous sarcophagi of stone or marble. Battle-scenes, 

K 2 
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processions, representations of famous events, — warriors, 
chariots and horses, and the like,— figure largely on the 
front and sides of these sarcophagi;— a central compart- 
ment, (fashioned like the concave of half a bivalve shell,) 
being left for a representation of the deceased, and probably 
of his wife. Erect, at the two extremities of the lid of the 
sarcophagus, are often seen tragic masks. In such a sar- 
cophagus the famous Portland vase is said to have been 
found, within the tumulus called Monte del Grano, on the 
Frascati road. Now, the early Christians adopted, and 
carried on this method of interment. Witness those two 
colossal sarcophagi of red Egyptian porphyry now to be 
seen in the Vatican, which once contained the bodies of the 
Empress Helena, (our countrywoman, the wife of Constan- 
tino the Great) ; and of Constantia, the Emperor's daughter. 
It not unfrequently happens that they even retained the 
ornament of the tragic mask ; and combined representations 
peculiarly Christian with some of a pagan kind. But, (to 
come to the point,) as a rule, they pourtrayed subjects un- 
equivocally Christian on the sarcophagi of their dead : and 
it is chiefly to these subjects, that I now wish to invite your 
attention. 

The Christian Museum of St. John Lateran is a spacious 
apartment, all round which, against the walls, stand sculp- 
tured sarcophagi. Their date appears to be about the fifth 
century ; later rather than earlier, I suspect : but I am not 
certain. A more interesting set of monuments of early 
sacred Art, can hardly be imagined. No one is allowed to 
sketch ; but visitors may make as many memoranda as they 
please. Accordingly, I made a memorandum of every one, 
— which, considering their sameness, was not very laborious. 
At the same time, the sarcophagi are so numerous, (about 
fifty-five in all,) that I thought they would supply materials 
for a fair induction as to which representations enjoyed the 
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greatest degree of favuur with the early Church ; and the 
result of my memoranda, I propose to lay before you, now. 
But in order to be quite intelligible, let me describe to 
you one of the most interesting specimens of these objects, 
which you will find exhibited as a frontispiece to the pre- 
sent volume. It has been converted into an altar, and is to 
be seen in the chapel of S. Lucia, in the Basilica of S. 
Maria Maggiore. There are (as usual) two series of repre- 
sentations ; and in the centre, within a shell, is the upper 
half of (I think) two male figures. The upper series con- 
sists of, (1) the raising of Lazarus; (2) the denial of St. 
Peter ; a (3) Moses receiving the Law ; (4) the sacrifice of 
Isaac ; (5) Pilate washing his hands. The lower series re- 
presents (6) the smitten rock, with figures; (7) probably, our 
Lord's Apprehension, — see below, the 4th representation ; 
(8) Daniel among the lions; (9) one reading under a tree, a 
man looking through the branches; (10) the blind restored 
to sight; (11) the miracles of the loaves. — Having premised 
thus much, I shall be most useful if I may be allowed to 
describe, in succession, every representation to be found in 
the room. There are but about 30 subjects, after all. For 
convenience, I will prefix to each a number; and add a 

* Little anticipating that my sketch of this sarcophagus would 
ever have to be reproduced in an engraving, I did not copy the mo- 
nument with the requisite precision of detail. (Every one accus- 
tomed to the use of his pencil will understand me.) I must not be 
held responsible therefore for ttie expression which the over-ingenious 
artist has given to the countenances of the figures. 

It will be regarded as a curious and suggestive circumstance, that, 
— improving on the hint which I gave him that the figure near the 
cock represents St. Peter, the lively imagination of the said artist, 
(an Italian,) transformed the roll in the Apostle's hand, (or what- 
ever the object may be which he and two other of the figures hold, 
—an object of perpetual recurrence, by the way, on these sarco 
phagi,) into two massive, well-shaped keys, — such as one sees in Mr. 
Chubb's window in St. Paul's Church -yard. 
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number at the end expressive of the frequency of its re- 
currence. Let it be remarked once for all, that the present 
conventional type of our Divine Lord, (with a beard and 
parted hair,) nowhere appears on these sarcophagi. He is, 
I think, always represented as a beardless young man. 

1. The History of Jonah.— The prophet being thrown 
out of the ship. A fish is generally represented open- 
mouthed to receive him. 

Jonah being cast out of the fish's belly. 

Jonah reclining under the gourd. 

These three very favourite representations are often 
singularly blended together. More than one instance is 
there of Jonah beneath the gourd, with his legs not yet 
quite disengaged from the jaws of the fish 23 

2. The Smitten Rock is exhibited by a stream flow- 
ing down from a rock ; before which stands Moses, — 
generally, (not always,) with a rod in his hand. (See 
the frontispiece.) There are always accessories here, the 
meaning of which is not plain ; except when (as often 
happens) these are bending to drink of the water 21 

8. The Miracle of the Loaves.— Our Lord stands 
between two disciples, — one of whom holds a basket 
containing loaves, — the other, a vessel, in which are 
fishes. One hand is laid in benediction upon either. 
(See the frontispiece.) But this representation often 
takes another shape. Seven baskets are introduced ; six 
on the ground, one in the hands of a disciple, — as before 20 

4. I presume the Apprehension of our Lord is indi- 
cated as often as a figure is seen with a soldier on either 
side (wearing a peculiar kind of hat,*) who seem to be 
both arresting Him. (Compare the frontispiece.) .... 20 

• Four figures so habited may be seen in the frontispiece. Some 
one at Home told me that tins kind of hat indicated a Jew. What 
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5. The Giving of Sight to the Blind, (St. John ix.) 
is exhibited by introducing our Lord, touching the eyes 
of a little figure who stands before Him. (See the fron- 
tispiece.) There are accessories, of course 19 

6. The Miracle of the Water made Wine.— Our 
Lord is seen extending a rod towards two, three, four, 
five, or six water-pots. One or more accessory figures 
are seen 10 

7. In the raising of Lazarus, our Lord stands 
before a tomb, which is represented like a little temple, 
with a raised pediment, supported by two columns. A 
veiled female (Mary?) crouches on the other side of 
him. (See the frontispiece.) More often, I think, 
Lazarus himself comes to view ; but invariably in the 
form of a mummy, blocking up the door. Sometimes 
our Lord is extending a wand 16 

8. Daniel ii the Lions' Den is invariably represented 
by exhibiting a naked figure, erect, between two lions 
couchant and regarding him (as the heralds express it). 
The prophet's uplifted hands indicate that he is engaged 
in prayer. Not un frequently, Habakkuk is seen at his 
side offering him a basket of loaves. (See the frontis- 
piece.) 14 

9. The Denial of St. Peter, would, I think, be more 
properly called the prophecy of Christ that St. Peter 
would deny Him. Our Lord is addressing St. Peter, at 
whose feet stands a cock. — Let me remark, once for all, 
that there is commonly an additional figure, (or more 
than one,) in every subject. (See the frontispiece.) 
About these accessories, (which are generally indicated 

is singular, Evelyn mentions that in his time the Jews were known 
by the colour of their hats. These used to be red, — until a Jew was 
once mistaken for a Cardinal: after which all the Jews at Rome 
were compelled to wear yellow hats. 
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by a head, — to all appearance put in to fill up the 
vacant space,) I shall say nothing 14 

10. In the healing of the Paralytic, — our Lord, 
(almost always represented as a beardless figure,) is 
standing with an older man at His side. A little figure 
beneath seems struggling under the weight of a mighty 
sofa which he carries on his shoulders 12 

11. The Creation of Adam, (or qu. of Eve 1) — 
Our Lord with His extended rod, touches the head of a 
little figure lying on the ground. Another person is 
standing by 11 

12. In the Sacrifice of Isaac, Abraham extends his 
right arm towards heaven, where another hand is seen 
with uplifted finger. The patriarch's left rests on the 
head of a little figure, who kneels on one knee at his 
feet. On the other side is a ram. (See the frontis- 
piece.) 11 

13. In representations of the Adoration of the Magi, 
the Virgin and Infant Saviour are on one side, — and 
often with a very conspicuous star above. On the other 
side three or four figures are hastening forward with 
gifts. Sometimes a camel appears. — This variety in the 
number of the Magi is an interesting circumstance, — re- 
minding one that the three gifts are the only reason for 
assuming, (it does not amount to a presumption,) that 
the Magi were three likewise 1 1 

14. The Temptation of our first Parents. — Adam 
and Eve standing on either side of the Tree of Know- 
ledge, round which is twined the Serpent. So old is 
this still prevalent type ! * 10 

• On first visiting Oxford, (about '25 years ago,) I walked to 
Forest-hill to see the house of Milton's father-in-law. Upon the 
further end of one of the adjoining offices, 'a kind of barn.) facing 
the residence of the Powells, was a quaint old bas-relief of the scene 
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15. The Healing of the Woman with the bloody 
issue, I presume, is indicated by a woman crouching 
before our Lord, and apparently touching his clothes. 
Over her head, He extends His hand. Another figure 
stands by 8 

10. The Good Shepherd (elsewhere described). (See 
the representations at pp. ix, 220, 242.) 6 

17. Our Lord's triumphal entry into Jerusalem is 
represented by a figure seated on an ass, — while others 
spread their garments before Him. One discovered in a 
tree, suggests the notion that the incident of Zacchaeus 

is blended with this 6 

18. Noah's Ark. — A man with outstretched arms 
stands up in a square box. A dove is flying towards 
him. (See the representation at p. 232.) 5 

19. Our Lord before Pilate. — Among several figures, 
two are chiefly conspicuous. A soldier of rank is sitting 
in a thoughtful attitude, his face resting on his hand. 
Before him stands one who holds a basin in his left, — an 
ewer in his right. On a low table is a vase. (See the 
frontispiece.) Do you not think that by this, the article 
in the Creed is symbolically set forth, — " Crucified under 
Pontius Pilate"? — Occasionally, our Lord is simply 
standing before the Governor 5 

20. Is the institution of Sacrifice represented by ex- 
hibiting our Lord (?) standing before Adam and Eve? 
In His right hand are ears of corn ; in His left, a 
goat (?) 4 

21. The giving of the Law. — Moses extends his 
hand ; into which, another hand, from a cloud, places 
the two tables, (Seethe frontispiece.) 4 

described above, executed in stucco. Milton must have many 
a time looked upon that representation of the subject of his Paradise 
Lost ! The barn fell down one windy night, about 20 years ago. 
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22. The Three Children appear, wearing Phrygian 
bonnets, standing in the attitude of prayer among flames 
which issue from a low furnace 4 

23. Christ bearing His Cross 8 

24. Moses putting his shoes from off his feet 2 

25. The Translation of Elijah. — The prophet drops 
his mantle,— Eli sha and two little sons of the prophets 
behind 2 

25. The Nativity of Christ.— The Holy Child is in 
a cradle. The ox and the ass, — those truly venerable 
types of the animal kingdom, — appear above I 

26. Christ crowned with thorns 1 

Let me say, once for all, that there are several other sub- 
jects of rare occurrence, of which I failed to detect the 
precise meaning ; and I will not occupy your time by de- 
scribing them ; though, if we had the monuments before us, 
you would be content to spend the afternoon, (as I often did,) 
in guessing the riddle. Rather let me proceed with my story. 

When we turn from early Christian Sculpture, to early 
Christian Fresco painting, it is right that we should be 
reminded of the nature of what we are about to contem- 
plate. Not the pictured walls of Churches come to view, 
(for it was strictly prohibited, in the primitive age, so to 
decorate the House of God,*) but the sepulchral chambers 
of the departed. And these were adorned with symbols, 
and arabesque ornaments, not because it was congenial to 
the mind of Christianity so to illustrate the Faith, but 
because it teas the heat/ten custom so to honour the dead. 
Accordingly, you are not certain, for a few moments, whe- 
ther you are lookiug ou a pagan or a Christian work. 
There are the same fabulous animals iu both, — the same 
graceful curves,— the same foliage, fruit, and flowers. Birds 

* Cone. Elibvrit. c. xxxvi. The Council was held a.d. 305. See 
Bingham, B. viii. c. viij. § (>. 
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circular object ;) which is stated to have been, — " Repert. in 
Cemet. Priscill© via Saleria adfixum sepulchro." I never 
saw any which I should have thought so old as the fourth 
century ; but judicent peritiores. It is hard to pronounce 
with certainty on such objects. I cannot but suspect, how- 
ever, that when Tertullian, in a well-known place, cites a 
representation of " the Good Shepherd" on a chalice which 
was broken* it must be to this kind of manufacture that 
he alludes. — On the special characteristics of this style of 
Art, I forbear to enlarge, for it would lead me much too 
far. With the exception, however, of the effigies of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, now brought into marked, (and equal,) 
prominence, there is nothing which essentially distinguishes 
the symbolism of the Vetri from those of frescoed wall or 
sculptured sarcophagus. I will, however, before discarding 
these curious glass objects, describe a few, and give you the 
words inscribed upon them. 

A female figure between two saints. Above and below, — 
annes zeses : on the sides, — petrvs, pavlvs. Another, 
inscribed above, — agne : on the sides, as before. 

The raising of Lazarus, repeated seven times : once 
inscribed, — pie zeses. — The healing of the Paralytic. — The 
miracle of the loaves, twice repeated. — The miracle at Gana, 
thrice repeated. 

A female figure with arms extended. Above, — Mara. 

St. Paul and St. Peter, crowned by a little figure. 
Around, — dignitas amicorvm vivas cvm tvis zeses. 

Another, where the little figure is inscribed, — cristvs. 

Around a good shepherd, the legend,— dignitas ami- 
corvm vivas cvm tvis feliciter. 

St. Peter and St. Paul recur perpetually. 

Four heads : inscribed severally, — simon : damas : 
petrvs: florvs. 

* See Bingham, ut supm. 
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Four other beads : inscribed severally, — pastor : damas : 

PETRV8 : PAVLV8. 

A figure striking the rock, inscribed, — petrvs. 
Two figures, inscribed lavrbntivs and crispranvs (?) 
— Around them,— hilaris vivas cvm tvis feliciter, 

SEMPER REFRIGERI8 IM PACE DEI. 

A circle of glass, inscribed, — lvci pie zeses cvm tvis. 

Six figures standing on an inscribed (but illegible) central 
ring: an inscribed label against each. Three only are 
legible,— lvcas: petrvs: ivlivs. 

Two figures sitting, inscribed,— svstvs: timotevs. A 
little figure above, crowning them. 

Two figures standing ; inscribed, — timotevs : svstvs. 

Two figures: in a wreath, between them, the words 
81M0N : iohanes, (written backwards.) 

A man standing between six others, who are carpenter- 
ing : inscribed,— dedalli spes tva . . . ne zeses. It was 
found in 1731, "in Cemeterio S. Saturnini mart., via 
Solaria." 

A head : inscribed, — marcellinvs. 

Two men boxing: a third behind them. Inscribed, — 

A8ELLVS : C0NTANT1VS. 

A man standing, holding a book: inscribed, — in nomine 

LAVRENTi: VI ... TO .... AS. 

A woman and child, and a man: above, — pie zeses. 

A woman and man: (husband and wife?) inscribed, — 
maxima vivas cvm dextro. . 

A woman and man, inscribed, — pie zeses. 

A woman and man, crowned by a little figure of our 
Lord : inscribed, — dvlcis anima vivas. 

Adam and Eve, thrice repeated. 

Noah in the ark. 

Abraham offering up Isaac: inscribed, — hilaris zeses 
cvm tvis spes. 
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Jonah beneath the gourd. 

The Good Shepherd. 

It is high time to bring these remarks to a conclusion. — 
On a review of all that has gone before, the representations 
which are found to have enjoyed greatest favour with the 
early believers, do, I confess, somewhat surprise me. I do 
not remember in the Patristic writings any such predomi- 
nance of allusion as would have prepared me to find these 
particular subjects emerging into such marked preference. It 
will be a pleasure, hereafter, to watch for passages like that 
in the Fourth Carthaginian Council (a.d. 254) where allu- 
sion is made to Daniel and the three children ; a a reference 
which seems to show that the intention of those designs is 
not, (as I should have thought,) to typify our Lord's de- 
scent into Hell, but rather to symbolise the victory of Faith, 
in the constancy, even unto death, of His followers.— Out 
of all the possible Old Testament subjects, to find that the 
story of Jonah (23), Moses striking the rock (21) or re- 
ceiving the Law (4), Daniel amoug lions (14), the Creation 
of Man (11) and his Fall (10), Abraham offering Isaac (J 1), 
and the three Children in the furnace (4), should enjoy 
special favour, — is certainly somewhat singular. It occa- 
sions less astonishment to find that the miracles of our 
Lord which stand out most conspicuous are, — the loaves 
and fishes (20), the blind man healed (19), the water made 
wine (16), Lazarus (16), the Paralytic (12), the bloody 
issue (8). On the other hand, that the events selected from 
our Lord's life should be His Apprehension (20), St. 
Peter's Denial (14), the visit of the Magi (11), and the 
Triumphal Entry (6), — very reasonably, I think, surprises 
one. We should have expected to see more often portrayed 

* Reliquia, iii. 10(5-7. — Bingham refers to other representations 
alluded to by Augustine. (Ut supra, § 7.) 
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the Virgin and Child, (a subject which is all but unknown ;) 
the Baptism, the Temptation, or the Transfiguration, (none 
of which are known ever to occur.) Above all, one would 
have looked for the Crucifixion, — which is altogether with- 
out example. Neither the Entombment, nor indeed hardly 
any of the favourite subjects of modern Christian Art, 
make part of the symbolism of the primitive age. The 
omission strikes me as exceedingly interesting. Hardly can 
it require to be added that the treatment of these several 
subjects is utterly undevotional, and the manner of repre- 
senting our Blessed Lord, most unworthy; although of 
course nothing was ever less intended than irreverence. 

But it is well worth observing, (and with this I shall con- 
clude,) that the taste and temper of the ancient and of the 
modern Church of Rome, stand out iu wondrous contrast 
here. What traces are there of the Mariolatry which at 
present prevails in the seat of the Papacy ? Where is the 
pre-eminence given to St. Peter ? How comes it to pass 
that there is no allusion to his exclusive possession of the 
keys ? Why do the words " Tu es Petrus " appear no- 
where ? Why are there no allusions to Purgatory, — to 
the worship of Saints, — or indeed to anything that is 
Romish? Why does the Blessed Virgin never once appear 
on the oldest monuments ? We find Popes named like the 
humblest Bishops, — allusions to only two Sacraments, — 
hints that the cup was for the Laity,— evidence of a married 

Clergy No ! the remains of early Christian 

Art, like the most venerable of the Patristic writings, are 
one loud protest against the corruptions of modern Roman- 
ism. The favourite appeal to the Christians of the Cata- 
combs, is absolutely fatal. If those primitive believers could 
revisit the earth, they would walk away with horror from the 
column of the Piazza di Spagna which commemorates " the 
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new dogma." How shocked would they be to find the Blessed 
Virgin everywhere, and her adorable Son scarcely anywhere 
at all ! They would be impatient of the many human objects 
of worship which keep Him so nearly out of sight. Those 
huge statues under the dome of St. Peter's, of Veronica, 
Helena, and Longinus, would confound them. The bronze 
figure of the Saint, — (especially if he had his smart robes 
on,) — would fill them with consternation. What would they 
say when they beheld his foot well-nigh kissed away by his 
many devotees, — the Bishop of Rome himself setting the 
example ? . . . They would inquire what the inscrip- 
scription over every church-door, ("Indulgentia plenaria 
pro vivis et mortuis,") meant: and when they were 
told, they would reject the evidence of their senses. 
How would they testify their indignation at the promise of 
deliverance to any believer's soul out of Purgatorial pain, 
for whom Mass should be celebrated at one particular altar ? 
. . . . Surely, those ancient men would move in one 
goodly company towards that gate, where the thoroughfares 
of Rome seem to converge. They would repair to a well- 
known building outside the Porta del Popolo, (which looks 
more like a low theatre, — or a novel race-stand, — or a petty 
club-house, — or a genteel barn, — than a Church) : and in 
the Ritual there daily practised, — in the Eucharist there 
weekly celebrated, — they would recognise the lineaments of 
the public service of their own best days ; not assuredly 
to be recognised elsewhere at Rome. And "What do ye 
here ? " they would ask. And when one of our own people 
made answer that we have been expelled " without the gate " 
"bearing His reproach," — I can anticipate the terrible re- 
joinder. . . . Right sure am I that the Martyrs of that 
primitive age now carry palms with our own Ridley, and 
Cranmer, and Latimer ! As once they confessed the self- 
same pure faith, so now they all rejoice in the same Beatific 

s 
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presence, — wear the same white robe, — and rejoice in the 
same amarantine crown ! 

Oriel, Dec. 18, 1860. 

P.S. — I subjoin, (not knowing where to introduce it,) a 
representation on a small stone, preserved in the Museum 
Kircherianum. The man is dressed somewhat like Euporus, 
at p. 191. But what does he hold in his hand ? and what 
is it which rests on those trestles ? If he were not grasping 
that staff (?), one would have been inclined to suggest that 
the artist might have intended to represent a priest officiat- 
ing at an altar-table. Is he pouring something into a kind 
of jug? 
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LETTER XXI. 

8I0HT8 OF ROME. — THE CARNIVAL. — THE VATICAN 8TATUE-OALLERY.— 
PAINTINGS. — A VISIT DESCRIBED TO THE MONASTERY OF 8. OREOORIO. 
— A VISIT TO THE CHURCH AND CONVENT OF 8. ONOFRIO. — A WALK IN 
THE GHETTO, OR JEWS' QUARTER. 

To the Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 

My dear Coxe, 

Let me inscribe this letter to you. I know of no one in 
England who will understand me better; and it is a plea- 
sure to shake hands with you, even thus, across the Atlantic. 

It may seem strange, but it is true, that some of the 
sights of Rome from which I anticipated most pleasure, and 
to which I looked forward with most interest, afforded me 
but a moderate degree of gratification; while many an 
object, of which I had never heard the name, or which at 
all events inspired me with least curiosity, filled my heart 
to overflowing with delight. For instance. From my boy- 
hood, I had heard about the Carnival ; and really I hastened 
to the Corso, on my first arrival at Rome, (lGth February,) 
with downright determination to be pleased. The day was 
the reverse of bright and joyous. (Indeed, " Italian skies" 
belong to the summer months in Italy, — as elsewhere.) 
But there were crimson hangings depending from the bal- 
conies, crowded windows, and two counter-streams of holi- 
day faces in open carriages, with occasional gay dresses and 
a considerable quantity of flowers. " And so," (I said to 
myself,) " I am actually going, at last, to see the Garni " 

. But here, a shower of chalk pills, (bullets rather,) 

s 2 
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miscalled confetti, checked my enthusiasm, and almost 
broke my hat. I changed my position, in order to get out 
of the way of the enemy's fire, but the foe was everywhere. 
To be brief; I retreated up the Condotti, as white and 
dusty as a miller ; wondering extremely at the manners of 
the country, and at a loss to divine the point of the joke. 
... I am not saying that this was the end of my ex- 
perience of the Carnival; or (thanks to Mr. Knight) of my 
acquaintance with the rationale of what was doubtless, 
forty years ago, a charming spectacle; but we, (your 
countrymen, my dear Coxe, and mine,) have done our best 
to spoil a species of entertainment which we do not (or did 
not) quite understand ; and, (to conclude,) the Carnival is 
no longer the thing it was ; but, on the contrary, a very 
slow affair, — especially to a man who wears a black hat. 

Even the Vatican statue-gallery, (if I may speak with 
entire honesty,) disappointed me. Amid acres of so-so 
statues, and nameless busts, the eye wanders in vain for 
something to admire indeed. It finds all it craves, I grant, 
in the Apollo, and the Laocoon, and the Torso : but it 
faints and grows weary long before it reaches those famous 
works. The critical faculty begins to flag, after it has been 
exercised upon so many hundred objects, few of which are 
very good, and none of which are first-rate. To discover, 
(as a keen eye does everywhere,) traces of modern hand- 
ling, is a sad discouragement. The beautiful little head of 
the young Augustus, (very like the type of the youthful 
Napoleon,) has been chiselled all over, I am persuaded, by 
a modern hand. The tooling of the cinquecento artists is 
to be traced in every direction. So many supplemental 
noses, fingers, feet, hands, arms, heads, — at last annoy you. 
I cannot say that I was impatient for my second visit. 

Much as the paintings in Rome delighted me, a strange 
feeling of disappointment was mingled with the contem- 
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plation of many of them. On the whole, they are not in 
good condition. In the loggie of Raphael,— the little 
desigus I mean, on the ceiling of an external corridor of 
the Vatican, — who will pretend to tell me that he can re- 
cognise any trace whatever of the exquisite hand of the 
mighty painter ? They are simply unlovely wrecks of what 
must have been beautiful once ; but what is certainly beau- 
tiful no longer. 

I am not about to say that St. Peter's disappointed me ; 
for really it did not. I remember trembling with expec- 
tation, as I tried to heave aside the mat which covers the 
door; and being almost too agitated to effect my purpose. 
When at last I stood at the end of that transcendent shrine, 
and considered where I was, and what I was beholding, — 
wonder and delight quite overcame me. But to go to Rome 
and to admire St. Peter's, is a sufficiently inevitable pro- 
ceeding. All I meant by my opening statement was, that I 
often experienced most pleasure where I was promised least ; 
and vice versd, 

I will describe to you one of those incidents, (of which a 
visit to Rome is full !) which make no great show on paper, 
but which affect the imagination very powerfully ; and give 
a man of any taste or feeling the keenest and most abiding 
sensations of delight. 

You are requested to imagine that it is a lovely afternoon 
in April, and that you have been invited by Major Reynolds 
and his sister to occupy the vacant half of their carriage; 
and to tell them whither you would like them to drive you. 
You leave the route to them, — for almost everything is new 
to you How crhul you are to find the carriage pro- 
ceeding in the direciioti of the Forum ! There is hardly 
any locality in Rome like that; or rather there is none. 
And presently, emerging from narrow streets, you find your- 
self among those many remains of ancient temples, — the 
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Capitol behind, and the Coliseum full in front. How 
ruddy and glorious! The scene is animated too; for 
though this is part of ancient Rome, and though you 
are actually among the Seven Hills, (the Palatine to the 
right, the Esquiline to the left,) yet modern Rome, in all 
its motley and picturesque variety, is to be seen here, 
taking its afternoon walk. The descent of the Campo 
Vaccino is marked ; and the accelerated wheels soon whirl 
you successively through the arch of Titus, and the arch 
of Constantine. You are rolling along the Via di S. Gre- 
gorio, and gazing to the right over the ruins of what was 
once the Palace of the Caesars. Presently, to the left, on 
the slope of the Coelian, at some little distance from the 
road, among trees, and crowning a tail flight of steps, you 
catch sight of a classic picturesque facade, of rich yellow 
travertine, — (apparently of a Church,) — with iron gates 
in front. You request that the carriage may be stopped ; 
ascertain from your friends that yonder is the Church of 
S. Gregorio, and from Murray's handbook that it was 
" founded in the seventh century on the site of the family 
mansion of Gregory the Great;" after which, full of 
thoughts of Augustine the monk, and of Canterbury, you 
are soon making short work of the long flight of steps, and 
requesting admission into the square court in front of what 
proves to be a Monastery. 

You find yourself, in fact, at the entrance of a kind of 
cloister; with rooms above, and below, a colonnade, con- 
taining many fine and interesting tombs; one, of a cele- 
brated Englishman, Sir Edward Carne, Cranmer's colleague 
in 1530.* But before entering, you glance right and left, 
and notice on either hand a slab of inscribed marble, — let 
into the wall, according to the established Roman fashion. b 

* See Murray, p. 144. 

b Besides an inscription to commemorate H.R.H. the Prince of 
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The inscription to your right relates the story of the locality. 
Gregory the Great not only lived, but was once Abbot 
here. The religious house fell into neglect however until 
1578, when it was converted into a Camaldolese Convent; 
and is now the head- quarters of the Order. On your left, 
you read as follows : — 

" Ex hoc inonasterio prodierunt S. Gregorius M. Fun- 
dator et parens: S. Eleutherius Ab.: Hilarion Ab.: 8. 
Augustinus Anglor. ApostoL: S. Lauren tins Cantuar. 
Archiep.: S. Mellitus Londinen. Ep. mox Archiep. 
Cantuar.: S. Justus Ep. Rqffensis : S. Paulinus Ep. 
Eborac: S. Maximianus Syracusan. Ep.: SS. Antonius, 
Merulus, et Joannes, monachi.: S. Petrus Ab. Cantuar: 
Honorius Archiep. Cantuar. : Marinianus Archiep. Raven. : 
Probus Xenodochi Ierosolymit. Curator a S. Gregorio 
elect.: Sabinus Callipolit. Ep. : Felix Alessanen. Ep.: Gre- 
gorius Diac. : Card. S. Eustac. Hie etiam diu vixit M. Gre- 
gori Mater S. Silvia: hoc maxime colenda quod tantum 
pietatis, sapientiee, et doctrine lumen pepererit." 

What a shrine for an Englishman to visit! .... In 
that far land, in that quiet nook, amid so many venerable 
associations, with one's eye and heart yet teeming with 
historical images; — on such a delicious afternoon of early 
Spring too, when the fresh vegetation was telling of resur- 
rection unto life, and recalling God's constancy and faith- 
fulness amid the many indications of decay and death by 

Wales' ascent into the ball of St. Peter's, (which is one of a long 
series, and might have been expected,) I was not a little struck with 
the following instance of private good taste. A certain Cav. Guidi 
has a little collection of antiques on the Via Appia. Over his gate- 
way is an inscription recording a visit with which he was honoured 
by the Pope. On the left as you enter, you read : — 
Ad onorc e per memoria del giorno xxx Aprile mdccclix, nel quale il 
rrincipe Alberto, e di (Jalles onuro quetto luogo, il Cav. G. B. Guidi 

pose. 
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which one was surrounded ; — you will not wonder at the 
strange pang of pleasure which I experienced. It was in 
vain that I reminded myself that the inscription before me 
was evidently not two centuries old, and that perhaps it was 
somewhat apocryphal also : in vain that, on crossing the 
court and reaching the Church, I saw inscribed above the 
door, — " Divo Andrese et Magno Gregorio, Congreg. Carnal. 
mdlxxvii ;" and said to myself, — Only built in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, you see ! .... I could think of nothing 
but the details I had met with at the entrance ; and kept 
repeating to myself, — " Out of this monastery went forth 
Gregory the Great, [whose Sacramentary I am so fond of 
turning over ;] and Augustine, the Apostle of the English, 
and Lawrence, and Mellitus, and Honorius, Archbishops of 
Canterbury; Paulinus, Archbishop of York; and Justus, 
Bishop of Rochester, [about every one of whom there 
are so many, and such interesting particulars related 
by Bede. Paulinus, especially, I seem to know per- 
sonally. 8 ]" And then, (my fancy once fairly awake,) I 
straightway saw two venerable figures, in deep converse, 
gliding before us in the gravel- walk. (What need to tell 
you, my dear Coxe, that these were none other than the 
great Gregory and Augustine ?) I listened to their conver- 
sation, (an ungentlemaniy trick, but unavoidable under the 
circumstances,) and found that it was of England they 
were talking! Gregory was relating how he had been 
dreaming of rekindling the lamp of Christianity in these 
realms ; and Augustine was listening to him timidly, and 
speculating on the possible results of such an expedition. 

* •* Vir loii^je stiiturte. paululum iucurvus, nigro capillo, facie 
macilenta, naso aduneo pertenui, venerabilis simul et terribilis 
aspectu." — Bede's Hist. Keel. lib. n. o. xvi. — The English reader 
will do well to turn to Dr. Hook's interesting Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, vol. i. p. 107. 
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Suddenly, I recollected that we three were the remote result 
of Augustine's journey ; and it seemed as if the thirteen 
hundred years of interval had shrivelled to a span. " How 
strange," (I said to myself,) " that between the very same 
box-hedges which once heard Gregory and Augustine talk- 
ing, we three pilgrim Angli" But here the meditation 

grew indistinct, for common sense whispered, — "Come, 
come. Not the same box- hedges, anyhow ! How can you 
give way to your imagination, and talk such nonsense ? " 
.... But enough of this. I will not go on to describe 
Gregory's marble chair, or the cell where he used to sleep, 
or the marble table whereat he used to feed every day twelve 
beggars, — which is preserved in the left-hand of three small 
sacred edifices, at the end of a pretty little garden adjoining ; 
and (between thirteen crosses) is inscribed as follows : — 

Bis senos hie Gregorius pascebat egentes, 
Angelus et decimustertius accubuit. 

These three chapels are dedicated severally to S. Barbara, 
S. Andrew, and S. Silvia ; and the frescoes (by Guido and 
Dominichino) in the central one would alone be well worth 
a visit; to say nothing of an admirable altar-piece, painted 
on stone by Pomeraggio. But I will not describe any of 
these things ; for they are not the things which made the 
afternoon of April 9th so memorable to me. It was the 
pilgrim sentiment, the purely English feeling,* the home 

* The following inscription, let into the wall at the back of the 
Barberini Palace, is probably well known : but it was new to me ; and 
once more, kindled many a thought of home : — 

Tl " CLAVDIO # CiES AVGVSTO PONTIFICI MAX * TR # P * IX * 
COS * V ' IMP * XVI ' P ' P ' SENATVS. POPVL " Q * R * QVOD 
REGES * BRITANNIA * ABSQ ' VLLA " IACTVRA ' D0MVER1T * 
GENTESQVE " BARBARAS PRIMVS INDICIO SVBEGERIT. 
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thoughts, which crowded upon me as I crossed a threshold 
which had doubtless once been crossed by Gregory the 
Great, and by Augustine the monk, and by so many of our 
own early English prelates and ecclesiastics, — this it was, 
and this it is, which makes that one afternoon stand out 
conspicuous among so many ! 

Come, I will describe to you a different kind of incident, 
whioh I can never recall without, — but you shall fill up the 
blank as you please, when you have heard my story. Be as 
meroiful in your verdict as you can ! 

One evening, returning from St. Peter's, (March 19th,) 
I determined to walk home by way of the Trastevere: 
(whioh is like walking from Westminster Abbey into the 
City, through Southwark, instead of going by way of White- 
hall and the Strand.) I had hardly entered the main 
thoroughfare, called " della Longara," when, to the right, on 
an eminence, at the extremity of a long, humble street 
which is built on the Mons Janiculus, I beheld a most in- 
teresting structure. It proved to be the Church and Convent 
of S. Onofrio. A more complete picture you can hardly 
imagine, or more inviting to the pencil. There Tasso ended 
his days, and there (as I speedily ascertained) many objects 
of interest were to be seen. It was nearly five o'clock, and 
I was to dine with the Mncbcans (as usual) at half past six. 
Would it bo possible to see the convent first ? I trusted to 
the never-failing good-nature of my host and hostess, and 
concluded that it would. In short, I finished my sketch, 
entered the church, found the sacristan, and emerged into 
the little cloister of the Convent. " What curious columns ! 

Just wait one moment ! " But ou looking up from 

my pocket hook, the sacristan was gone. 

I followed in the direction of his retreating footsteps ; 
ejaculated ; shouted ; all iu vain. ** Where has the animal 
hid himself? Sacristano ! .... Well, if he wont come 
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and show me the way, I must find it alone :" — and without 
more ado, I proceeded to scale the stairs of the Convent 

A grave-looking personage was descending them in a 
leisurely style. On encountering him, I exclaimed im- 
patiently, " Pray, sir, have you seen the sacristan ? " " No ! 
Isn't he somewhere about ? " " He was a moment ago ; 
but he has given me the slip. I was making a memorandum 
in your curious little cloister yonder, when the wretched man 
disappeared." " You perhaps were wishing to see the Con- 
vent ? " " To be sure I was ; but the donkey," " Well," 

(turning on his heel, and beginning to ascend with me,) 
" I will conduct you myself. You would like to see Tasso's 
room, I dare say ? " " Tasso's room ! Why, of course, 
everything ! Everything you have got, I wish to see, if 
you will only kindly show it. Tell me as we walk along, 
please, the constitution of your society. You are called 

Girolamini, after ?" " St. Jerome." " And these are 

the head-quarters of the Order?" "Yes." "The chief 
person here is called?" "The Prior General." "Pray, 
who comes next?" "The Procurator General." "And 
then?" "The Prior of the Convent." "And then?" 
" The Secretary General." " And then ?" " The Vicar." 
" And then ? " " The master of the youth." " And then ?" 
"Eight frati." "And then?" "Well, I suppose then 
comes the sacristan." " Thank you. Now about your 
hours of prayer. Would you mind telling me at what 
hour you say Matins?" &c., &c, &c. He answered every 
question with exemplary good -nature. 

We had now reached a gallery, (the upper cloister, I 
think,) at the end of which I spied the most exquisite work 
of Leonardo da Vinci I had ever beheld. Such a sentiment. 
It was the Virgin and Child, painted in fresco, with a semi- 
circular top, — an ecclesiastic kneeling, cap in hand, at her 
side. "Good gracious! what do I see yonder?" .... 
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Quite impossible, in short, was it not to rave a little before 
so glorious a work. " You seem to admire it," calmly ob- 
served my guide. " Admire it ! I never saw anything so 
lovely in my life. You really must stop while I try to 
clamber up a little closer to it ! " (There was a kind of 
scaffold erected in the middle of the cloister, apparently for 
the accommodation of an artist.)* .... The sacristan now 
reappeared, and I overheard the dialogue. " What, yon 
gave him the slip — eh?" "Ma," (vehemently exclaimed 
the other, in the true Italian style ; shrugging his shoul- 
ders and thrusting out his hands) ; — " the man had been 
drawing in the road ; and the moment he got inside the 
cloister, to be at it again! There is no coping with 
such a fellow !" He seemed quite savage, while the other 
chuckled audibly. " Shall I now show you Tasso's cham- 
ber ? " . . . And he conducted me round the simple apart- 
ment with great intelligence. The view from the windows 
was superb. In the centre of the room, in a glass-case, was 
the poet's laureated bust, — the face, a mask of wax taken 
from his features after death. Tasso's forehead must have been 
remarkably shaped. He employed an antique cup, (of 
common fabric,) to contain his sand. A girdle of his, con- 
structed of bark, — a chair which he is said to have used, — 
and an autograph letter, are the chief additional relics of the 
poet which are preserved here. A leaden cist, which once 
held his bones, is kept in a glass cupboard. He has been 
twice disinterred ; and now sleeps in a side-chapel, below. 

It was high time to retrace our steps, and I now catechised 
my conductor almost at the foot of the last flight of stairs. 
There I began to feel for the equivalent of half-a-crown ; 
and was doubting whether it would be enough; when a 

• I have since hoard th.it this picture was being copied for the 
Anindel Society.— among whose publications an excellent represen- 
tation of it is to be seen. 
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strange kind of misgiving came over me. " You have really 
shown me round very kindly. Do me the favour to tell me 
to whom I am indebted for so much politeness?" — The 
stranger, who, with downcast eyes, was thoughtfully saun- 
tering down the steps at my side, slightly raised bis cap 
from his head, and said slowly, — " Your most obedient ser- 
vant, — the Prior General of the Order." 

Only one more of the sights of Rome, and I have done. 
To judge from the impression it has left upon me, there was 
really scarcely anything which moved me so much as a short 
visit to the Ghetto, or Jews' quarter. That such a place 
existed, I knew; for I had heard the Piazza di Spagna 
humorously called "the English Ghetto;" but nothing 
which has transpired concerning it awakened much curiosity. 
At last, I realised the notion that the Ghetto is the name of 
a low part of the city, consisting of two or three small streets, 
exclusively inhabited by Jews; who, until lately, were prohi- 
bited strictly from living in any other part of Rome. Yon 
will not be at any loss to divine the kind of instinct which, 
shortly after, guided my footsteps in the direction of this 
dwelling-place of God's ancient people. I was soon there. 
Little did I think of ever wishing to describe it, and so I made 
no minute observations. I do not remember a gateway : 
(though I have been since told of a gateway, surmounted by 
a representation of the Crucified, and the inscription, — "AH 
day long I have stretched forth My hands unto a disobedient 
and gainsaying people : ") but a sudden turn to the right 
brought me into a new region. I was clearly in the wished- 
for thoroughfare. In the open shops, on this side, sat girls 
plying their needle: on the other side, were men jabbering 
over their several kinds of merchandise. But every face 
bore the same characteristic impress. Men and women 
alike, — little boys and little girls, — were unmistakably of 
the stock of Abraham. Added to the peculiar black eye 
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and sallow complexion, there was that singular cast of 
countenance by which one everywhere recognises a Jew. 
It must also be added, that there was a look of sadness in 
the face of as many as had attained to maturity, which it 
made me sad to witness. 

I had not walked a dozen yards, before rather a pretty 
black-eyed girl, looking up from her embroidery, screamed 
at me, — " Signore, signore ! Do you want to see the gran' 
synagoga ? " She took me quite aback. " Well, — yes, — I 
suppose so." But her mother had already bustled out, and 
with a supplicating kind of obsequiousness, prepared to 
show me the way. " Have you brought the key of the 
synagogue?" "0 yes, yes," — waiving off the question. 
" Pray of what country are you ? . . . . Ah ! Inglese ! 
"Do you know Sir Moses Montefiore?" Then, in reply 
to some questions, — " We are an oppressed people.* There 
are not many of us, — about 5,000." And then she told me 
something about their principal trades. Meantime, we were 
watched, and one of us was narrowly scrutinised, by the in- 
mates of every shop we passed ; who stared as if a stranger 
was something of a curiosity. " You are quite sure you are 
able to show me the synagogue ? You have got the key ? " 
Again she tossed her head and waved her hand, as much as 
to say, — Be quite at your ease on that score ! At last she 
halted, and we stood before a very unpromising little portal. 
She struck it with her hand, and a man appeared who asked her 

• It U commonly related that the Jews used formerly to be hunted 
down the Corso at the time of the Carnival, — an indignity wliich has 
been commuted for a money payment by wliich the expense of the 
horse-race is now defrayed. Under Jan. 7th 1045, Evelyn relates, — " A 
Sermon was preachd to the Jews at Ponte Sisto, who are constrained 
to sit tiU the sermon is done : but it is with so much malice in their 
countenances, spitting, hura'ing, coughing, and motion, that it is 
almost impossible they should hear a word from the preacher." He 
naively adds, — " A conversion w very rare" (biary, vol. i. p. 212.) 
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sternly, What business she had there ? and a violent alter- 
cation commenced immediately. It was unbearable. " Now 
for goodness' sake be quiet; and I will give you a paul 
apiece. But if you make a row, neither of you shall have 
a farthing." The alternative was quite superfluous. They 
were such friends, that when, (on emerging from the dreary 
little ediflce,) I produced a two-paul piece, saying that I had 
no smaller coin, — the custode proposed that I should simply 
transfer it to the woman. ... It was almost sickening 
thus to see a faint shadow of the sin of Judas flitting past 
me, and in such a place ! 

Anything more deplorable than the "gran* synagoga," you 
cannot imagine. There were three or four persons within it, 
wearing their hats ; and one was sitting and gabbling over 
part of the Psalter, in compliance with the condition of a 
certain bequest. Every appointment was tawdry and vile. 
The burnt-out candles, and dead flowers, and disordered 
furniture, and vanished guests of a banqueting-hall, the 
morning after the banquet, are but a faint type of a Jewish 
synagogue to a Christian eye. 

Glad to escape, I sauntered out of the Ghetto by another 
way : a Jew peering at me from every open shop. — " Strange 
and mysterious people," I could not help exclaiming to my- 
self; " who carry a veil on their hearts, even unto this day ! 
How has that far-sighted imprecation been fulfilled in them ! 
— 'Slay them not, lest My people forget it; but scatter 
them abroad among the people.' * I am able to recognise 
a descendant of Abraham in every face I meet ! 

Verily, a change has come over the world within the last 
eighteen centuries ; and if one wanted an ' evidence ' of the 
Gospel, one might abundantly find it here. When St. Paul 
visited Rome, these were still his ' brethren/ b — his very 
' kinsmen,' — " to whom pertained the adoption, and the 
» Vs. lix. 11. * Acts xxviii. 17. 
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glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the Law, and the 
service of God, and the promises." • He came from Pales- 
tine, — the ancient Canaan : from a land whose inhabitants 
had been expelled by the Children of Israel, in order that 
they might dwell in that good Jand, and possess it : whereby 
houses which they had not builded, and wells which they 
had not digged, and vineyards and olive trees which they 
had not planted, — all became theirs. 5 Behold, it was all a 
type! Into the spiritual Canaan, the spiritual Israel of 
God have already entered ; and Israel after the flesh, — the 
Jew, — has in turn become an outcast. Nay, more. Then 
was there dew on the fleece only, but it was dry upon all 
the earth besides. Now, it is dry only upon the fleece! 
Abraham's spiritual posterity have become as the stars of 
heaven, and as the sand upon the sea-shore innumerable. 
They overspread the world. Here at Rome, the head- 
quarters of Western Christendom, how have the very heathen 
temples become Churches; and all their most precious 
furniture become dedicated to the service of Christ ! while, 
in this remote corner of the same city, the forlorn and de- 
spised and persecuted Jew, — as if blinded by excess of 
light, — gropes at noonday, and remains a stranger to the 
things which concern his peace ! Exactly are St. Paul's 
words of reproach, addressed to him in this very city, appli- 
cable to him still. And did not the Apostle prophesy 
truly, when he added, that " the Salvation of God is sent 
nnto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it"? € .... 
With such thoughts I made my way back to my lodgings. 
And with such words I must wish you farewell. 

Frenchay, Dec. 22, 1860. 

* Rom. ix. 4. " Dout. vi. 10, 11. 

c Acts xxviii. :lo-'2$. 
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LETTER XXII. 

DEPARTURE FROM ROME. — JOURNEY TO NAPLES. — THE COPHINUS. — A 
VISIT TO POMPEII. — THE MUSEUM AT NAPLES. 

To Miss Knight. 

Dear Miss Knight, 

I cannot tell you how sorry I was to leave Rome. I had 
experienced so much kindness there from many, and grown 
so fond of a few, that a keen pang of personal severance was 
superadded to every other painful sentiment. Then, I had 
enjoyed myself so much, (as you know,) and in so many new 
and delightful ways; acquainted myself with so many novel 
objects of deepest interest, and become introduced to so 
many wonders of ancient and modern Art ; that the thought 
that in a few hours I should turn my back upon it all, and 
post off, as fast as I could, in an opposite direction, quite 
unmanned me. The colours, I thought, never looked so 
lovely as on that day, nor the common sights so engaging. 
There is a marvellous warmth of tint and picturesqueness of 
outline everywhere south of Avignon, and certainly through- 
out Italy, which, seen through the pure atmosphere even of 
a great city like Rome, inexpressibly gratifies a northern eye 
which has any sense of beauty. And then, the associations 
which at Rome every sight awakens, are of so lofty a cha- 
racter ! To walk from my lodgings in the Via Sistina over 
the Pincian to our dear Church, always bathed my soul in 
a sea of pleasure. 

What need to tell you, that I found it possible to be an 
English-Cutholic — aye, to the very back-bone, — at Rome ; 

T 
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and yet to feel no bitterness whatever against the people; 
but on the contrary to wish well to them very heartily ? I 
could look upon their religion with the largest measure of 
consideration and indulgence ; and yet feel unable even to 
understand that mysterious iniquity, — a divided heart. I 
found I could invent excuses for almost {not quite) every- 
thing they do : forgive almost {not quite) everything I saw. 
(The column which commemorates the uncatholic dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception gave me so much pain that 
I used always try to look the other way.) And so, when 
the time came for departure, though I knew very well that I 
was looked upon as a heretic by as many as knew me, the 
sense of our true position quite enabled me to overcome any 
unkindly sentiment : while the consciousness that I felt 
towards Rome and Romanism a little more indulgently 
than they altogether deserved, imparted to those last mo- 
ments a sincerer sentiment of regret than I suspect is 
usually felt by travellers leaving Rome; mingled with a 
deeper tone of sorrow than I could altogether excuse in 
myself or explain. — To be brief, I had lingered in the 
Vatican, (as explained in my third letter,) so unreasonably, 
that I was almost glad to find that there was no time left for 
any sentimental regrets. I whirled through the well-known 
streets past the house in which Raphael died, and past 
Hadrian's imperishable tomb, — over the Ponte S. Angelo, 
(such a charming specimen of bad taste, I always thought 
it!) and along the narrow thoroughfare which leads to the 
English quarter,— full of distracting recollections. Codex 
B. and my unpacked linen were certainly uppermost in 
my thoughts. Next came the sights which remained still 
unseen, and the objects which I was straining my eyes 
in every direction to get another glance at ; the duties un- 
fulfilled or discharged imperfectly, and the faces I was about 
to behold for the last time; the kindnesses I had expe- 
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rienced from so many, and the promised oalls which were no 
longer possible. How confused and agitated it all made 
me ! I seemed to have done so little, and yet so much, in 
those months. But, as I have said, there was no time for 
reflection ; barely for regret As I scrambled up the long 
flight of familiar steps leading to the Trinita de' Monti, 
(drawing my breath audibly like one half-choked,) the 
memory of the many times I had descended those same 
steps with my heart full of glee, came back upon me ; 
while the vision of that mere torso of a beggar, " Bon 
giorno" as he propelled himself in the direction of my 
footsteps, not to ask, but to telegraph for one last bajocco, 
grew confused and hazy through the mist of rising tears. 

Well : the parting scene was in the Corso, on the golden 
afternoon of May 21st; and my excellent friend Mr. 
Macbean saw me depart from Rome with the courier for 
Naples. When once fairly off, sad as I felt, pleasure I think 
predominated over every other sentiment as I proceeded in 
the well-known direction of St. John Lateran, and beheld yet 
once more so many glories of old Rome. It was a delicious 
evening. The ruddy Coliseum was what struck and awed me 
chiefly, as I came down the declivity by which it is ap- 
proached, and beheld it, framed as it were, by the window in 
front of the carriage. Next, the mountains came to view, 
looking passing beautiful. Frascati shone out in front 
through a delicate pink haze ; and nearer yet, on my left 
hand, the long line of aqueducts was seen stretching in 
broken grandeur, over the Campagna. How many pleasant 
recollections did Monte Cavi awaken ! and I could dis- 
tinctly trace the curved lip of the Lake of Albano, though 
the town itself was not to be seen. Something told me that 
I could not be looking at those scenes for the last time. I 
began, moreover, already, (fickle mortal !) to think of the 
pleasure which awaited me whither I was going ; and to say 

T 2 
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the truth, I was so very tired that as soon as it grew dark I 
fell fast asleep. 

I could scarcely forgive myself in the morning for having 
slept past " Appii forum and the three taverns," hut so it 
was. We were at Terracina, the ancient Anxur. I expected 
from Horace's epithet that the cliffs would be white. They 
proved grey and ruddy. How interesting was every common 
object beheld through the pure atmosphere of that early 
morning ! A little boy and girl were standing in the middle 
of a flock of couchant goats, black and white. There was 
also a party of men, habited in the genuine costume of the 
country, mounted on donkeys. The background of the 
picture was formed by the soft and quiet waters of the 
Mediterranean sea. An abundance of brushwood and a 
forest of ilex, completed the scene. 

Many were the classical objects one caught sight of as 
one hastened along ! At Epitaphio, the frontier-town of the 
Papal States, the women carried two-handled pitchers on 
their heads, exactly as they carried them 2000 years ago 
when they called them " amphorae." Fondi, the walls of 
which are of Cyclopean masonry, is paved with large stones, 
in the ancient fashion, to the present day. (Here, by the bye, 
I was shown what had been the grave of Thomas Aquinas, 
— beneath the altar in a cell adjoining the still and sweet 
cloisters of S. Dominico.) Further on, the collars of the 
horses recalled the ancient type : the method of driving three 
and even four horses abreast, is clearly a practice which 
has prevailed in this district ever since a quadriga was a 
familiar sight. As for the amount of gesticulation and 
melodrama in every ordinary communication between man 
and man, it is truly striking ! 

There seemed in fact a marked change of race on getting 
into the Neapolitan States. There was, at all events, a 
marked change of manners. The beggars were not so much 
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the systematic nuisance they had been at Rome, as a curious 
combination of the ruffian and the buffoon. The scenery 
too was more exquisite than anything we had left behind us. 
Such delicious delicacy in the air tints ! Such marvellous 
softness and beauty in all the lights and shadows ! Gaeta 
was a particularly beautiful object, — a large circular hill 
surmounted by a circular fortress, and a fortified town at its 
base, rising in beauty above a sapphire sea. Surely no 
lovelier view can be found than that which is visible from 
the Hotel of the Villa di Cicerone, so called from the cele- 
brated Formian Villa of Cicero! Groves of olive and fig- 
trees, lemon and orange were for ever coming to view : 
aloes fringed the way ; and the pomegranates were in 
blossom. Beyond, in captivating beauty, spread the calm 
waters of the Mediterranean which yielded a delightful 
breeze : and the Island of Ischia, like a grey shadow, rose 
above it. Close to Minturnee there is an aqueduct con- 
sisting of about 150 arches which spans the plain, — an 
exquisite object. At last we reached Naples. Vesuvius, 
(a * great imposter ' certainly,) was smoking sublimely. How 
strange is the sensation when one beholds for the first time 
the original of an outline with which pictures have made 
one entirely familiar ! The red-hot lava which is for ever 
slowly streaming down the mountain-side has the appear- 
ance, at night, of the ignited soot in a chimney. 

What a contrast there is between Rome and Naples ! The 
one, thoughtful and grand ; the other, full of modern shops, 
and life, and bustle. If one may compare great things with 
small, it is like exchanging Chester for Liverpool. The 
novelty was amusing ; but it was a dreary exchange. As 
before remarked, the very people are unlike. On a broiling 
day they seemed to find a strange kind of bliss in tearing 
along at a mad speed in a peculiar vehicle which is neither 
car, cart, nor carriage, and in which they contrive to sit in 
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all manner of picturesque attitudes ; the horse decked out 
to an extremity, and apparently enjoying the fun the most. 
But I had not been six hours in Naples before I became 
fully aware of the political volcano which was soon to mani- 
fest itself there. Two Neapolitans, on the way to La Cava, 
soon entered into conversation with me, and the younger 
drew an outline of political wrong and individual suffering 
which quite amazed me. One thing alone was inexplicable, 
— namely how they could venture to speak so openly on the 
subject; and I expressed my surprise, asking whether it 
was safe so to trust a stranger. "He and I," said the 
speaker, pointing to his companion, " are sworn friends, 
and you are an Englishman." .... I must not forget to 
add that Mariolatry is far less conspicuous at Naples than 
at Borne; but it soon became plain that everything in the 
way of ecclesiastical splendour, I had left behind me. In 
connection with what went before as to the many lingering 
traces of the ancient times in these parts, it should be 
added that the boatmen who rowed us from Amalfi to 
Sorrento, employed the very method of rowing described by 
Thuoydides, — the oar being connected by a thong with an 
upright peg inserted into the side of the boat. The men 
did not pull, but pushed the oar. 

A sight, however, which greeted me on entering the 
Cathedral of Sorrento interested me far more. Some 
masons who were at work there, employed a basket of 
the following form ; — 
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On inquiry, it proved that this basket is called cdffano. I 
ascertained that the appellation is confined to baskets of 
this peculiar shape, varying in size from a small dish-cover 
to a small clothes-basket. The reader of the Greek Testa- 
ment, or of the Vulgate, will have already anticipated the 
suggestion that we are thus shown the kind of basket into 
which the fragments of the five loaves were gathered, after 
our Lord's great miracle of feeding the multitudes. The 
English reader may be glad of the information that the 
description of basket into which, on the two occasions 
recorded in the Gospel, the fragments of the two miraculous 
meals were gathered, is accurately marked as well as care- 
fully distinguished/ The fragments of the five loaves were 
gathered into tcoQivot, (cop hint,) the shape of which is 
unknown. But who can doubt that the basket in question 
was of the shape here represented; and that the denomina- 
tion of this basket exclusively has lingered on in a Greek 
colony, where the Jews (who once carried the cophinus as a 
part of their personal equipment,) formerly lived in great 
numbers, — as history, sacred b and profane, conspire to 
prove ? 

Let me conclude this letter by trying to give you some 
idea of Pompeii, — which certainly must be reckoned one of 
the most wonderful sights in the world. I am not going to 
write a wearisome account of a visit which has been made by 
everybody ; or to describe in detail a locality which has 
been already described so abundantly and so well. You 
shall simply have the genuine impressions it made upon one 
to whom it seemed new, though he had read and heard as 
much about it as the generality of those who, after many 

• St. Matt. xvi. 9, 10. St. Mark viii. 19, 20. 
b " Puteoli," (only a mile or two from Naples !) " where we found 
brethren." — Acts xxviii. 13, 14. 
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years, find themselves in a railway-carriage, furnished with a 
ticket for the adjoining station. The details in this instance 
will be endurable, at least for friendship's sake ; however 
familiar to yourself the original cannot fail to be. 

You see nothing of Pompeii until you actually get there. 
A little steep has been surmounted, and you have walked a 
little way, and you find that you have reached a city which 
after having been for nearly 1700 years hid from the sight 
of men, began to be disinterred in 1755. The strangeness 
of the spectacle strikes you immediately : but, what is 
curious, instead of wearing off, I think the wonder of the 
sight grows upon you every minute until it is time for you 
reluctantly to go away. 

You are walking along the paved road of the ancient 
city, — constructed, (like the Via Appia, and other ancient 
Roman thoroughfares,) «of large irregular stones, which must 
have made travelling a most disagreeable exercise. How 
those stones are worn and furrowed by the wheels ! not only 
occasionally, but throughout there is a raised rough pave- 
ment on the sides of the road ; the kerb of which has been 
much worn away, in parts, by the constant fiiction. A 
thing which I could not understand was that, every here and 
there, at what in London is called a crossing, three huge 
stones are seen in the road, — the two lesser ones being con- 
tiguous to the pavement; and the central stone, which is 
much larger than the other two, not quite occupying the 
centra] space ; but leaving room for the wheels of a cart, (I 
suppose there were no carriages ?) to pass between it and 
the two lesser stones which flank it. You are told by the 
guide that these stepping-stones were for the convenience of 
foot-passengers in time of rain, — which is intelligible, cer- 
tainly; though the supposed nuisance seems hardly adequate 
to the remedy. But the question obviously arises, How did 
the horses manage ? Were they taught to clear the large 
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stone per saltum ? That is hardly possible. Used they 
then to halt, get upon the stone and tilt up the vehicle 
while they scrambled over it? . . . Again, How if two 
carriages met? The roads, strange to say, seem only to 
contemplate one vehicle at a time ! 

You are in a street then, — unmistakably a street ; with 
houses on either side. Roofless are they, and sadly 
strangely dismantled ; but they were never much higher 
than they are at present. I believe they were mostly one 
story high. They were also, almost all of them, surprisingly 
small tenements ; and many were shops. These had signs 
to them, (little sculptures in relief, inserted into the wall,) 
— suggesting that Shakspeare was not such a sorry an- 
tiquary as is sometimes imagined, when he spoke of the 
signs of the houses in Ephesus. A vintner's sign was two 
men bearing a huge branch of grapes, represented exactly 
as the spies are represented on their return from Eschcol. 
A milkman had a little cow : and so forth. But every here 
and there was a considerable mansion : and to these large 
residences the guide, (Salvatore,) so assiduously conducts 
you, that you are prone to forget the extent to which houses 
of a humbler class prevail. 

To begin with these last, — and especially with the shops. 
The method of their ancient occupants is discoverable, the 
instant you begin to examine the locality. Not to advert 
to the warehouses of oil and wine, recognisable by the huge 
amphorae which yet remain in situ, — there are the ordinary 
shops which had open unglazed fronts, with nothing between 
the shopman and the passenger but the stone table or coun- 
ter whereon the former displayed his wares. In front of 
this, the whole length of the frontage, a groove is discover- 
able; the purpose of which was obviously to receive the 
lower end of the shutters which protected the shop at night. 
The number of these shutters, (about four, I thiuk,) is also 
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discoverable, by observing the length of the socket into 
which they were inserted in the first instance before being 
successively slided into their places. 

The really interesting objects however are the houses of 
the wealthiest class. Even here, for the most part, the 
rooms are exceedingly small ; but besides that all half-built 
or ruinous rooms seem smaller than they are in reality, a 
little reflection is enough to convince one that it is un- 
reasonable to bring our modern English notions into Pom- 
peii, if we would judge accurately of the ancient mode of 
life there. It is evident, (to begin,) that Pompeii was a 
place of summer resort ; and that all its appointments were 
specially adapted to the sultry season. The chambers were 
not used as our parlours and drawing-rooms are ; but were 
rather closets for retirement, for rest, and for sleep. The 
bath was the favourite resource ; and the family lived mainly 
in the open air. Glass, in some of the windows however, 
is not by any means unknown.* 

When I say ' the open air,' I allude to the open court which 
is recognisable in the centre of all the better class of houses, 
and which must evidently have been protected overhead by 
an awning. Here, — surrounded by flowering plants, with a 
fountain in the centre to break the monotony of the silence 
and to cool the air, — the family habitually lived. It is not 
difficult to imagine the scene. There must have been sofas 
spread about ; and amid the fragrant shrubs and bright 
blossoms must have risen marble statues, — which occupied 
the place then which pictures occupy now, in the zeal with 
which they were sought after by the wealthier classes. The 
stuccoed walls were most gracefully, and often even artisti- 
cally decorated with fresco paintings, — the colours of which 

' Describing his own villa. Pliny says, — " Egregium adversus 
tempestates reccptaeulum ; speoularibus, (j . e. glazed wiodows,) ac 
multo magis imininentibus tectis muniuntur." — Lib. ii. Ep. xvii. 
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are, with scarcely an exception, as bright as ever at the end 
of 1800 years. ... I am told that the aristocracy of 
Seville live in exactly the same style at the present day, and 
occupy what they call the patio of their houses, after the 
self-same fashion as the aristocracy of Pompeii anciently. 

Let me be a little more minute and particular. Resi- 
dences of the highest class extended throughout a block of 
buildings, thus reaching from street to street and presenting 
a double frontage. At one or the other extremity, there 
were shops. I believe that occasionally there was a shop on 
one side of the chief entrance from the street, and the 
porter's lodge on the other. This entrance, or portico, 
conducted into an outer court, into which some six or eight 
rooms opened. Beyond, was a second, larger court or area, 
which was the scene of the luxury already attempted to be 
described. There was a cistern for receiving rain-water in 
either court ; the outer one serving, I suspect, for domestic 
purposes, — the inner one, for watering the plants. The 
aperture of these cisterns was, (or rather, is,) protected by a 
dwarfed fluted column, (two or three feet high,) the mouth 
of which is considerably furrowed by the run of the rope. 
A peristyle surrounds the inner court, in the centre of which 
is a square tank or cistern. I suppose it contained fish, and 
served for watering the plants. It was also evidently some- 
times adorned with a little statue in the middle, which 
probably concealed a fountain. Short bases of columns for 
sustaining statuettes are discoverable, dotted about the floor 
which was often of inlaid marble ; oftener, of mosaic. A 
stone table of an established type, of which many specimens 
are still in existence, was an essential feature of the soene. 
Thus the centre of the dwelling, will have combined the 
spaciousness of a large hail ; with the attractions of a statue 
gallery ; and the refreshing fragrance of a greenhouse. The 
family will have withdrawn for dinner into one of the side 
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rooms ; the others being consecrated to repose or to study. 
There were perhaps as many as thirty of these little apart- 
ments in the largest houses ; but I question if there was a 
single dining apartment in which, by any amount of pack- 
ing, twelve men could have dined. No single object, I 
think, in all Pompeii affected my imagination so powerfully 
as discovering, scratched on the base of a stuccoed column, 
in such a court, at the height of about three feet from 
the ground, the first letters of the Greek alphabet, — A, B,, 
r, A. It was so evidently the work of a little child whose 
footsteps trod that floor eighteen centuries ago ! 

"A stuccoed column." There are plenty of them, — 
columns of brick I think, coated with plaster or some such 
material, exquisitely finished certainly, externally, and the 
surface coloured with the richest crimson. Such a sight 
reminds one that marble columns were not anciently, any 
more than they are now, for ordinary domestic use. Then, 
as now, men loved to achieve a sumptuous exterior at a 
moderate cost; to combine economy with beauty. 

Some guidance as to the purpose of these several apart- 
ments (most of them very small ones !) is obtained from an 
examination of the subjects represented in fresco upon the 
walls. Birds and fish and fruit suggest the dining-room. 
Other representations are with more or less conclusiveness 
assumed to indicate the sleeping-apartments or the library. 
It is reasonable enough to accept such guidance as this : 
but when we are conducted to the ' House of the Tragic 
Poet/ ' House of the Female Musician/ and so on, we must 
remember that such nomenclature is sheer guess-work. 
Interesting as it would be to know who were the occupants 
of the several houses, with a solitary exception or two, no 
approximation can be made to the actual facts of the case. 
On the other hand even to guess such riddles is delightful ; 
and perhaps, in that vast city of the dead, one is but too 
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prone to suffer one's private guesses to strengthen into con- 
victions. Certainly, the concurrence of many similar sub- 
jects in one house cannot but be regarded as an indication 
of the tastes, habits, favourite pursuits of its long since for- 
gotten occupant ; and even this is something ! 

There is immense variety in the frescoes of Pompeii, 
fairly considered; although one's first impression is that 
there is on the contrary a vast amount of sameness. True 
that a red, pale or deep yellow, black, or blue wall, (but 
generally a glorious red,) is the prevailing feature: true, 
that fanciful architectural outlines, exquisite patterns, (as if 
for lace,) festoons and wreaths, foliage, birds, fishes, and 
imaginary animals, are the objects which most abound. 
These are nevertheless disposed of and reproduced with 
infinite variety, and occasionally with matchless skill. Quite 
marvellous is the taste which finds expression on those 
many walls ; the charming combination of colours, the 
unerring precision of outline, the masterly command of the 
material, and perfect intelligence invariably, as it seemed to 
me, displayed. The decorations of the Catacombs, down to 
some of the very symbols, (as the peacock, birds pecking at 
festoons of grapes, &c.,) are the true descendants of these 
eloquent designs; but they are almost all immeasurably 
more common and unlovely. When I think of all I saw 
there, and still more of the frescoes I was shown in the 
Museum of Naples, I am astonished at the prodigality of the 
fancy of those ancient artists. In no single instance, how- 
ever, could it be called high pictorial Art. The men drew 
beautifully ; and possessed excellent pigments ; but they had 
scarcely nn idea of painting, in the modern sense of the 
word. Music and Painting are as decidedly ours, as Sculp- 
ture (and its cognate arts, Coin and Gem -engraving,) and 
Architecture were conspicuously f heirs. To know how well 
they could paint, however, it wus absolutely necessary to 
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inspect the Moseo Borfconko at Naples. The gvlph, I 
repeat, is immeasurable between their best pictorial efforts 
and those of any good Italian master: and jet no one 
(however familiar he maj hare been from boyhood with the 
triumphs of ancient Art preserred in England) can have any 
idea of the skill in painting which the ancients really did 
possess. The truth with which they copied fish and birds, 
the precision with which they delineated the human figure, 
quite surprised me. Jt was like being introduced into 
a new world. The Kozze Aldobrandini at Rome, of which 
Bell writes such nonsense/ is a mere tasteless daub com- 
pared to some of the frescoes from Pompeii. 

The mention of Naples and its matchless museum reminds 
me that Naples is as it were the complement of Pompeii ; 
and should be visited in connection with it. Pompeii con- 
tains no detached objects of interest whatever; and yet bears 
a hundred traces that it was full of such objects once. One 
especially affecting record is supplied by a hole made in one 
of the walls of almost every house, just large enough to 
admit a man, or perhaps a child. Pompeii, as it is well- 
known, was not destroyed all at once. The shower of 
pumice and hot ashes which at last overwhelmed it entirely, 
at first drove away its terrified inhabitants, who hurried from 
the doomed city with such objects of value as were nearest 
at hand. Some, it overtook, panic-stricken perhaps, or 
lingering too long to secure another and yet another jewel ; 
and their skeletons were discovered, after the long lapse of 
ages, as if still in act to fly. One wasted hand held a 
bunch of keys. Not a few finger-bones were loaded with 
rings. Many there were who were destroyed with the thing 
they loved best in their hands. 

But others there were who appear to have returned to the 

* Quoted in Murray* Handbook of Borne, p. 216. 
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scene of desolation and death, on a subsequent day ; to 
have groped their way to the back of the wall which they 
once called their own ; to have effected an aperture ; and 
into the familiar corner, to have descended in search of 
their treasure. The strong-box of the family is found to 
have stood in the angle of one of the inner rooms ; and it 
is obvious to suspect that often, where no trace of it remains 
any longer, that large perforation in the wall indicates the 
precise spot where it formerly stood ; the spot to which, 
with trepidation, and surely in no small bitterness of spirit, 
" the goodman of the house" must have once made his way. 
Occasionally the hole alluded to is observed just above a 
species of niche, or corbel, which doubtless once supported 
a small statue, — too valuable in itself, and too precious to 
its owner, to be left behind without at least an effort to 
save it. In the maison noire, (as one house is called from 
a beautiful black frescoed wall which it contains,) we 
noticed a series of foot-holes in the wall for getting in and 
out; by which doubtless the proprietor removed the more 
precious of his effects. 

It would have added incalculably to the impression 
which Pompeii produces, to have seen the several objects, 
domestic utensils, &c, which were found there, in situ, had 
it been in any way practicable so to preserve them. Chairs, 
tables, and other articles of furniture ; vessels of every 
description and cooking utensils ; sponge, soap, and flowers ; 
a wicker mould for making cheese; thread, straw, and 
mats; colours; the straw coverings of flasks constructed 
as now ; and beans for making coffee such as are found to 
this day in every house at Naples ; mirrors and all objects 
of jewelry, as rings, seals, and the like, — abound in the 
museum at Naples. The most suggestive of these objects, 
by far, is a loaf of bread, — which was baked but not eaten, 
and which retains its form and aspect to this day. It is 
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Certain «.f u>* «b*r ct«;-xss I>dI as Fompai 
differed irafc c: res: irk- A&r-or :£*» oust hundred i 
which have beer: fxnti :i*r*. *od which are preserved with 
other «ni:ies of anuq-e ;^**lry « a separate room of 
the mu^ui. I n:^c>ed tv-rWe with the palm-branch, two 
with the fish, and three ^ith tie bird. — objects which are 
commonly *?:r posed exclusively to indicate a thru turn 
wearer. What are we to infer from this? Were there 
many Christians then in Pompeii at the time of its destruc- 
tion ? or are we to distrust the common opinion thai such 
rings are Christian ? Some of these rings are doable, for 
married persons I suppose. One of these doable rings 
has the palm twice repeated: another exhibits the palm 
and an anchor. Another ring has a dove with foliage in its 

beak One ring is inscribed E.vmc, {Hope) : another 

ernrxi eYcropri : another, ernrxi danoiki o ♦opqn. 
(Good luck to thee, warer, and to all thine !) Another 
exhibits a finger and thumb taking hold of an ear; the 
motto, MNHMONeYe, — Remember ! But the favourite posy 
was the following: — AeroYCiN a 6eaoycin . AEreroxAN . 
OY M6AI MOI, ( They my what they will. Let them sat/. 
I care not !) 

It is time to draw these remarks to an end. Briefly, 
Pompeii is a sight which grows upon you, not palls, by 
prolonged acquaintance. One to whom I owed all the 
enjoyment of my two visits to the spot, had spent many 
coiiHWMitivt! (lays there with increased and still increasing 
pleasure There is always something new to observe. The 
little domestic or architectural contrivances, as leaden pipes, 
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and small glass windows : the inscriptions scratched on the 
walls, so striking and suggestive as to have furnished ma- 
terials for an interesting volume by an eminent living scholar 
and divine of our own. (Long may he live !) Those in red 
paint recall, by the shape of the letters, the style of some of 
the most ancient MSS. in the Vatican. Then there is a 
little garden to be seen belonging to one house, full of the 
quaintest delights. Lastly, there are temples, and baths, and 
public buildings, without number, — all to the last degree 
instructive, and suggestive even to the unscientific beholder. 
The mosaic floors by the way are not constructed of co- 
loured pastes as now, but of various kinds of stone. The 
amphitheatre is truly superb ; and since more than two- 
thirds of Pompeii remain still to be excavated, who shall say 
what wonders may not be still in reserve ? Not that one 
desiderates more : but it is impossible (on your way to the 
amphitheatre) to walk over a corn-field of some acres in 
extent, and to know that hundreds of houses and countless 
objects of the highest antiquarian interest are lying be- 
neath your feet, without intense curiosity, not unmingled 
with awe. 

I had the good fortune to be conducted to Pompeii 
twice ; and, on both occasions, saw it under the best possi- 
ble auspices and in the best possible way. I discover from 
my pocket-book that the second visit did but deepen, (not 
correct,) every impression which the first visit made upon 
me. Wonder and surprise were still the prevailing impres- 
sions, — wonder at the singular air of desolation, at the 
want of inhabitants, at the general smallness of the houses. 
The exquisite background of mountains charmed me the 
second time equally as at first. There was above all the 
startling sense that I was walking in a city of the dead. 

Having said so much about Pompeii, I will not trust 
myself to enter into any particulars respecting Herculaneum, 

U 
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— except to remark that it seems to have been occupied by 
far choicer spirits than Pompeii. The bronzes, everything 
in short found at Herculaneum, is of a far higher order of 
Art. The very season when the hot lava overwhelmed the 
city is ascertained in a striking manner. Carbonised blos- 
soms of the pomegranate were found among its ruins. 
The pomegranate flowers in July.* 

I lay down my pen with a hearty wish I could stand once 
more at one of those cross-ways where the eye is able to 
survey four ruined and forsaken streets. the desolation 
of those four vistas, — without a sound, without the sight of 
one human being ! The friends you are with, and the guide 
who saunters along in front, are unavailing to break the 
spell of that disinterred city. Their presence rather helps 
you to realise the strangeness of the sight. They belong, 
like yourself, to another world. You/eel that a great gulph 
of years yawns between yourselves and the myriads who 
once filled those thoroughfares with lusty life. Here are 
their houses, but where are they ? 

Adieu, and God bless you ! 

Ever your obliged and affectionate friend, 

Houghton Conquest. 

m From the letter of Pliny the eruption appears to have taken 
place towards the end of August. * Nono Calend. Septembr.' — Plin., 
Lib. vi. Ep. xvi. 
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LETTER XXIII. 

THE BAY OP BALE. — POLLIo's VILLA. — ASCENT OF VESUVIUS. — A VISIT 
TO P^ESTUM. 

My dear Mrs. Macbean, 

I should be sorry indeed not to be allowed to connect one 
of these letters with your name. So many hours of happiness 
were spent in your house, every recollection of yourselves is 
so delightful to me, and your own and your husband's kind- 
ness was so genuine and so unvaried, that I must perforce 
ask leave to set up this little monument to our friendship. 
Do not let it offend either of you to be thus reminded of the 
everlasting hospitalities of " The Round Table ; " especially 
pleasant because so simple and so unostentatious. And 
then, I cannot forget that I owe to yourselves another 
blessing which I only do not allude to further because I may 
not .... what follows relates to a neighbourhood which 
you know very well ; but you will not be displeased with 
some allusions to it, all the same. 

I do not feel at all disposed to dispute the following 
statement, which is found in a work by Bp. Burnet : — *' It 
is certain that a man can nowhere pass a day of his life, 
both with so much pleasure and with so much advantage, as 
he finds in the journey to Puzzuoli, and all along the Bay."* 
Certain scenes take a strong and a strange hold on the ima- 
gination, presenting themselves to the memory unbidden at 

» Some Letters t ont/tini/ifi on At count of what seemed more remark- 
able in travelling through Suitzerltind, //'////. some Parts of Germany, 
A" . 1H85 flTV* 1<W. -KotMnlum HIST. p. ii 1 5». 
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most improbable moments, and recurring again and again, 
apparently without an adequate cause. Such a scene is that 
grotto of Posilippo, to which Burnet makes allusion, and 
which serves as the introduction to the pleasures of almost 
every day at Naples. One learns to associate the anticipa- 
tions of each bright morning, — the precious recollections 
which were brought back hived at the close of each long 
day, — with that lofty and protracted, mysterious and gloomy, 
cool, cavern-like perforation, which was elaborated in ancient 
days to connect Naples with the Bny of Baice. The rever- 
beration of the clattering steeds and rumbling wheels, — the 
strange objurgatory accents of the drivers of every vehicle, — 
the long ray of misty light which shoots athwart the gloom 
in one or two places, being introduced through shafts from 
above, — and not least, the blaze of glory which finally awaits 
your exit into the pure light of heaven ; all these features of 
that striking locality seem as if they could never be forgot. 
The vast height at the entrance becomes, in itself, a most 
imposing circumstance;— quite the contrivance of a great 
mind. 

Puteoli itself, (for I can never think of it by any other 
name,) is beyond expression interesting, for its very name's 
sake. There were " brethren," there, even before St. Paul 
visited Rome;' and I heard of a catacomb, (the place of 
their interment,) though I had no opportunity even of ascer- 
taining where it is situated. Why, by the way, since Chris- 
tianity was largely established at Puteoli, should there not 
have beenmuny Christians in Pompeii also, — a circumstance 
otherwise attested by the many rings with known Christian 
emblems preserved in the museum at Naples ? . . . . The 
spot where St. Paul landed was pointed out to us. It is, I 
presume, the spot where anciently all landed, and therefore 

•Acts xwiii. 11. 
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may well be the spot on which the great Apostle first set 
foot in Italy. But in other respects Puteoli is a dirty, noisy, 
and apparently uninteresting place, though its size is con- 
siderable. On the other hand, the objects of antiquity in 
its neighbourhood, and which may be said to belong to it, 
are of the highest order of interest. Such are the well-known 
Temple of Serapis, and the Amphitheatre; both of these 
objects deserving very attentive consideration. 

Once emerging on the Bay of Baise, however, the rare 
loveliness of the locality becomes apparent, and one is 
struck by the truth of the Horatian line, — 

" There's not a spot on all the earth so bright as Bai&'s 
bay!"' 

Here it was that the luxurious Romans built their country- 
houses, — encroaching at last on the sea, when the shore 
refused sufficient accommodation. 

.... struis domos ; 
Marisque Baiis obstrepentis urges 
Summovere littora, 

Parum locuples continente ripa. b 

A singular testimony to the circumstance thus alluded to 
is supplied at the present day by the fragmentary remains of 
the ancient tesselated pavements which evidently enriched the 
sumptuous dwellings of those luxurious men, — small cubes 
of coloured glass, rounded by the action of the waves for 
1800 years, which are picked up by handfuls by the peasants, 
and offered to you, bright and sparkling, when you step 
ashore. Every "niche and coign of vantage" seems to 
have been availed of, as fallen masses of brickwork, wrecks 
of subterranean passages, and the traces of masonry on 

* Nullus in orbe sinus Baiis prajlucet aincenis. — Hor. Ep. I. i. 83. 
»> Hor. Od. II. xviii. 
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each projecting rock, abundantly attest. The softness of 
the air, — the beauty of the scene, — the productiveness of 
the soil and luxuriance of the vegetation, — not least of all 
the reputation of the place for salubrity ; — such must have 
been the causes which conspired to make the Bay of Baiee 
so attractive. The hot springs and sulphurous exhalations 
which abound along the shore, imparted to the locality 
advantages of another description. Baiee preserved its at- 
tractions so late as the sixteenth century, as well as its 
ancient evil reputation, of which it is sickening to read. 

It requires little familiarity with such monuments to be 
aware that the ruinous remains of large buildings, on the 
shore of the Bay of Baiee, are miscalled Temples, — the 
Temple of Venus, of Mercury, &c. They are none other 
than the remains of the baths attached to ancient mansions, 
— an abiding witness to the taste and opulence of their long- 
since forgotten owners. But of all the residences hereabout 
in ancient days, the most magnificent must have been that 
of Vedius Pollio. The villa I allude to stood on a rocky 
headland ; and was anciently accessible by sea as well as by 
land. We visited the locality twice ; the first time, climbing 
up from the shore, and finding the whole headland one mass 
of ruins, — reminded at every step that we were treading on 
the remains of ancient life, and Art, and intelligence. To 
be brief, the whole spot was excavated some years ago by a 
certain Cav. Beco ; and the result was sold, partly to the 
Museum at Naples. Of Beco's erection, I think, is the 
pleasant modern residence we were shown, and where one 
would gladly have taken up one's abode. Into the walls 
have been inserted some of the refuse of the objects found 
beneath the soil ; and their loveliness exceeds all praise. 
One exquisite fragment of frieze has been built into the top 
of a door or window. Heaps of fragments are accumulated 
in another place. A delicate incised slab, it is impossible 
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to forget. We were, in fact, admiring the sweepings of the 
rains of what, in its glory, mast have been one of the most 
sumptuous mansions in the world. 

Approached anciently by the long and darksome Grotto 
of Sijano, (discovered and re-excavated by the King of 
Naples in 1840,) which served to connect this secluded spot 
with the thoroughfare between Naples and Baise, how must 
the exquisite beauty of the scene have overwhelmed the 
beholder! In the distance, the sea and the well-known 
panorama, — Vesuvius, Capri, Ischia and Procida, Misenum, 
Nisida, and Baiee : in front, a splendid villa rising above a 
garden where the myrtle yet revels, and where the choicest 
shrubs must once have abounded, for pomegranates and 
priokly pears, vines, and figs, and mulberries, abound there 
still.* While at his feet was spread a theatre and an amphi- 
theatre, and whatever else the old world knew of magnifi- 
cence and splendour : the whole set off by a most enchanting 
landscape ! . . . . We spent an hour or two on the eminence 
which that villa must once have crowned, exploring the 
locality with delight and admiration, and discovering at 
every step something fresh to stimulate the imagination. 
They understood natural beauty thoroughly, those ancient 
men. b Commanding the west, are the remains of a semi- 
circular bay-window, with five or six lights. In that room, 
therefore, in summer, when the sun went down behind 
Nisida in glory, (as we saw the same sun go down !) the 
friends of Pollio will have sat, and the wits and poets of 

* Pliny says of his garden : — " Hortum Moms et Ficus frequens 
vestdt, quarum arborum ilia vel maxime ferax est terra, malignior 
ceteris." — Ad Galium, Lib. ii. Ep. xvii. 

b Hear Pliny once again: — " Utrinque fenestra, a mari plures, ab 
horto singula .... H®, cum sere n us dies et immotus, omnes . . . 
patent." And again, — " Cubiculum .... quod altera fenestra ad- 
mittit orientem, occidentem altera retinet : haec et subjacens mare 
longius quidam, sed securius intuetur." — Ibid. 
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the Augustan age will have made the evening yet more 
glorious. The view from that spot, (unchanged at the end 
of 2000 years!) is truly exquisite. Can we doubt that 
Augustus himself, who is known to have been a frequent 
guest here, and to whom Follio is related to have bequeathed 
his villa,* many a time watched the sun set, and from that 
very window too ? 

" But it is not the hill, or even the shore, which will give 
an adequate idea of the extent of this villa. The sea itself 
is filled for a considerable distance with enormous masses of 
substructions : the tufa cliffs are cut away to form part of 
the vast plan, and the mountain is pierced with tunnels and 
canals to supply the fishponds and the baths. It is difficult 
to form a conception of the magnitude of these works with- 
out examining them in a boat. Large oblong masses of 
tufa may thus be seen under water, isolated by deep channels 
from the cliff of which they once formed part ; and in other 
places spacious chambers may be traced." So far a very 
useful and well- written manual. 6 There is something in- 
expressibly affecting, to one who surveys the desolation of 
this neglected locality, and picks up a fragment of those 
costly marbles which must once have proclaimed the taste 
and splendour of its lord, to recollect the etymology of the 
name which he bestowed upon the spot he loved so well. 
" Posilippo " is the Italianized form of a Greek compound 
word, for which sans-souci would perhaps be the nearest 
modern equivalent. 

Besides the Bay of Bnia) itself, and its manifold beauties, 
what makes it so delightful a resort to the traveller are the 
many objects of high classical interest by which it is sur- 
rounded. Cumee is a site of especial wonder, — so utter a 

* Dion Cnssius. liv. 23. 

b Hand -Book for South Italy ami Xaj'les. 18o8, p. 165. 

c wawrts \vmjt. 
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wreck to-day, and yet once, as its very coins attest, a city of 
so much wealth and magnificence. What a delicious day 
we passed there, — dining on the summit of the Arco Felice, 
amid a scene of transcendent beauty, and afterwards wan- 
dering over the tangled pile of rocks and brushwood which 
was once the citadel ! Very few, indeed, are the mighty 
fragments of solid masonry which remain to show where 
its walls anciently stood. 

The thing, however, which gives to the whole neighbour- 
hood of Baiffi its specially characteristic feature, is the 
volcanic nature of the soil. Hence the many lakes by 
which it is surrounded, — A vermis, (a circular basin of dark 
waters, held within a crater of hills,) Agnano, Li cola, 
Lucrinus ; each with its own peculiar classic story. Astroni, 
an extinct crater of perfect shape, carpeted with the richest 
verdure, is a delicious haunt ; shut out from the world, as it 
seems to be, by its precipitous walls. Monte Barbaro, on 
the contrary, is only part of a volcanic cone ; but still a 
noble object. Disappointing only are those objects of which 
the world has heard the most, — as the Sibyl's cave ; which, 
in spite of its glorious classical associations, proved to be a 
dirty hole; the point of the joke seeming to consist in your 
being carried off in the dark on a pair of grimy shoulders to 
see nothing, and to come back again. Such, too, is the well- 
known Grotta del Cane, on the banks of the Lake Agnano. 
Pray do not suppose that we were so inhuman or so foolish 
as to put the poor dog to torture, which comes scampering 
down, as if to greet you on your approach to the cavern ironi- 
cally called his. Will you be surprised to hear, that neither 
the strangeness of the fact that carbonic acid gas can stupefy 
a dog, nor the circumstance that for 2000 years the phe- 
nomenon of this aperture in the rock has been noticed by 
mankind, — was the special circumstance which most inte- 
rested me ? It was the conviction that while standing at the 
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month of the Grotta alluded to, I was standing on the exact 
spot, was admiring the self-same scene which has delighted, 
or at least interested, every English traveller since the days 
of Addison. Strange that home thoughts should so predomi- 
nate in a fair and far-off land ; but they do, especially when 
the conviction arises that one's feet are planted on the very 
foot-prints, as it were, of thousands of one's fellow-country- 
men in individual succession ; of many an absent friend ; — 
of the loved ones and the lost. In this last circumstance, 
by the way, doubtless, lies the real secret of the powerful 
spell ! 

But the sight which, I suppose, surpasses every other in 
its strangeness, — which affects the imagination most power- 
fully at the time, and dwells on the memory longest, — is 
Vesuvius itself. That this, the most conspicuous natural 
object about Naples, should thus vindicate to itself a con- 
spicuous and an abiding place in the memory, seems but 
natural : and yet, it is not that common sight which, first 
and latest, greets the traveller, to which I allude. To under- 
stand Vesuvius, and to be aware how extraordinary a pheno- 
menon he presents, you must approach him slowly ; toil up 
the long ascent ; survey each successive field of lava ; listen 
to the many tales of distress and desolation connected with 
the eruption of 1794, of 1822, of 1831, of 1850, of 1854 ; 
and discover that Vesuvius itself, (that is, the conical summit 
of the mountain from which there issues periodically, "all 
this harm and loss,") is still a league or two away. 

The old approach to it was submerged by the eruption 
of 1858. Your route, in consequence, long before you 
approach the hermitage, is over a field of lava, — the appear- 
ance of which is very striking. At a distance, it resembles 
shovellings of mud cast up in a huge heap. Seen closer, 
its singular structure and unmistakable origin, become 
apparent. Now, it is swollen and blistered, like the over- 
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Sowings of a smelting furnace ; now ropy and tortuous, it 
reminds you that it must once have come down steadily and 
slowly, and cooled in large black flakes which became piled 
one upon another until they grew into a hill. Leaving this 
behind you, you wind across a field of lava which fell in 
1822. The scene is exceedingly wild and grand; the cir- 
cuitous track which your sure-footed poneys may most 
conveniently pursue, being indicated by a thread like line 
of white earth, strewed over those sable acres. Along 
this strange pathway as you move in single file, you have 
leisure to observe the extraordinary aspect of the lava, — 
so blistered, so tortuous, so ropy, so rigid ! Thus you 
reach the hermitage, which commands a striking view of 
La Vedrane, a deep and fertile valley full of chestnut trees, 
down which the lava of 1859 flowed, — overwhelming every- 
thing in its terrible descent. A friend of ours told me that 
she saw a poor man on that occasion cut down his vines, 
weeping, to save himself the worse fate of the coming inun- 
dation. She described it as looking like the work of Satan, 
something dark and devilish in its fatal malice, and inevitable 
mischief. Here and there, indeed, the. igneous current 
spared patches of soil which are still brightly green and 
beautiful, — little oases in that hopeless waste ! 

From this point, you are more distinctly among different 
deposits of lava. Nothing is now to be seen, as far as the 
eye can reach, but those records of mysterious Providence. 
More than grand, the scene is positively sublime. What 
struck me not least was the amount of beauty achieved by 
those contrasted sheets of sombre colour, all so dark, and 
even blackish, and yet resulting in such immense variety. It 
was a wondrous picture, truly ; although the colours which 
made it up were, after all, but black, brown, reddish grey, 
and lead-colour; while here and there a patch of yellow 
was discernible, — a highly sulphurous portion of lava, I 
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suppose, suffering deoxidation. The contrast between one 
portion of this wilderness of scori© and that which next 
adjoined it, was very remarkable. Moreover, it was the 
only object to be contemplated ; there being not a trace 
of any living thing within sight, — except that which the 
traveller himself supplies. The look of our party, a little 
thread of life and motion, was very picturesque and plea- 
sant. We were already in the region of the lower clouds, 
and could discern the stream of red-hot lava, which was even 
then slowly crawling down the mountain-side. 

I have already described enough. One more waste plain 
of solid scoriae, and you find yourself at the foot of a 
conical hill, which, in fact, contains the present crater, and 
stands in the centre of what was itself a crater once, but 
which is now an ample range of cliffs, from within the 
circumference of which, I believe, burst forth the eruption 
which proved fatal to Pompeii. It is one vast heap of 
dust and ashes, — not difficult of ascent, but fatiguing, until 
the secret has been discovered, namely, the absolute neces- 
sity of following a vein of solid lava. The summit once 
reached, the sulphurous gusts of hot air which break from 
every crevice, and the insecurity of the entire region, (which 
seems like a crust of sulphur imposed upon a gigantic 
fiery lake,) are what strike you most. Happy if at last, 
on reaching the abrupt precipitous top of the crater, you 
are able to see the bottom of it. The day we were there, 
(26th May,) a white cloud was drifting up the side of 
Vesuvius. The instant it reached the jagged precipice 
of the crater, it became sucked in, and was wreathed into 
every variety of fantastic shape ; but it was finally retained 
within the circumference of the caldron, which seems to 
boil with white clouds. 

A third sight of exceeding beauty and historical interest, 
in itself most striking and extraordinary, yet differing essen- 
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tially from either of the scenes already described, is P©s- 
tum. Vesuvius is a prodigy of Nature, and therefore, of 
course, stands alone. Pompeii, again, is an ancient city 
preserved. But Prostum is a far more ancient city, which has 
been, in a manner, lost. It was the only spot which I had 
the misfortune to visit alone ; but this very circumstance 
has served to print yet more deeply in my memory every 
image of loneliness and desolation. 

The drive to Paestum is well calculated to prepare the 
mind for what is to follow. From the romantic La Cava 
one takes one's carriage ; and to Salerno, the drive is all 
picturesque enough. How exquisite did that beautiful bay 
look in the early morn ! The Cathedral, too, which it was 
impossible to pass un visited, delighted me extremely. I 
allude to it chiefly in order to introduce a remark which 
is applicable to every similarly situated structure in Italy, 
namely, that the materials out of which it is constructed 
are ancient, not modern. This is soon said. Indeed, the 
fact itself is sufficiently obvious ; and yet, I question 
whether all of what I mean, is generally realised. Let me 
briefly explain. 

When the barbarous invaders of Italy laid waste the 
haunts of ancient Art and Civilization, the temples, — 
many of the very houses themselves, certainly those of a 
palatial order, — must have been yet standing. Thither 
had been collected the spoils of Africa, and of Greece, and 
of the East, — columns of granite, of porphyry, of lapis 
lazuli, of oriental elaboration; and these those ruthless 
invaders must have laid low without compunction. To 
build their castles and villages, they doubtless employed the 
hewn stones which the skill of better men had bequeathed 
them ; while the zeal of the more pious sort must have as 
eagerly appropriated for the adornment of the House of 
God whatever was of a more costly material. Thus, for 
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example, I nothing doubt that if the pillared arcades of 
Sorrento and of Amalfi Cathedral could relate their bygone 
history, they would all tell of Peestum and the remote past. 
It is a rightful doom which has overtaken those pagan 
structures. As the ancient Jewish Church " took the labours 
of the heathen in possession/' when they entered Canaan, 
so it will have fared with the Church of the Christian Dis- 
pensation. Eeasonably enough Christ's people have en- 
riched themselves with the spoils of pagan antiquity. But 
to return. 

After the long and weary drive to Peestum, {very weary 
if you travel alone ; and certainly long, for it must be a 
distance of upwards of twenty-five miles,) the effect of 
at last coming upon Poestum is a thing never to be for- 
gotten. Not that the description in the older travellers is 
any longer correct, namely, that to reach Pflestum you tra- 
verse an uncultivated plain of unbounded extent Almost 
the whole of the plain alluded to has been, on the contrary, 
taken into cultivation. Yet, even so, it is impossible to come 
on those three grand temples in the waste without a pang of 
wild joy and of unfeigned surprise. On the left are the 
mountains, the same picturesque chain which has followed 
you all the way ; on the right, the blue streak of the Medi- 
terranean, — a sufficient explanation why Nejdune was the 
presiding deity of the vanished city, and why the more con- 
siderable of these ruined temples was his. The strangeness 
consists in this, — that whereas every other object has been 
so entirely swept away, here are three temples standing, — to 
this hour, in a manner, unconscious of decay. The largest 
(which is also the most perfect of the three) in particular 
delights you. It is of rich yellow travertine stone, and 
exhibits Doric architecture after a particularly noble type. 
I observed that the ancient method was to repair the traver- 
tine, or rather to remedy the defects of that material, by 
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careful insertions of a better bit of the same material. 
How strange, at the end of 2500 years, (I could not help 
exclaiming to myself,) to be able to trace exactly the con- 
struction of an ancient temple, standing alone in a vast 
plain ! The very stones of the floor, every column which 
surrounds, is to this hour to be seen in its right place. The 
reason is obvious. Those coarse materials, (however taste- 
fully chiselled in ancient days,) have never tempted the 
cupidity of any ; while their bulk and solidity have been 
such as to deter local builders from appropriating any part 
of them for ordinary architectural purposes. And thus, 
while every richer structure around has been devastated, 
these three shrines still look as if they were destined to 
stand untouched for ever. 

There is hardly an object in the world which preaches to 
you more eloquently than the handful of old coins which a 
peasant brings you in such a locality. Your fancy seems 
to require little prompting. Yonder is the wall of the city ; 
there must have come the gate. That lazy ditch was surely 
once a river ; and the coast line must have once been mate- 
rially closer to the walls than now. While thus you muse, 
a child brings you a small coin inscribed IIOS, and stamped 
with the effigy of old Poseidon. How do the twenty-five 
hundred years of interval since that coin must have been 
struck, seem to shrivel to a span ! 

It was in the clear cold moonlight of the 4th June, that 
I crossed the Silarus, and made my solitary way back to 
La Cava. Scarcely is there a spot in Italy which I should 
more rejoice in revisiting than the ruins of Paestum. But 
he who delights in such objects should certainly endeavour 
to secure a night there. To go and return in one day 
leaves you no time for investigations of any kind, — espe- 
cially if you carry your drawing implements with you, and 
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have an eye for the picturesque peasantry, as well as for the 
noblest architectural remains which are probably to be seen 
in the world, — except at Athens. Enough, however, of all 
this! 

Ever most affectionately yours, 

Houghton Conquest. 
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LETTER XXTV. 

OBDINABT HISTORY OF ONE WHO FALL8 AWAT FROM THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND TO THE CHURCH OF ROME. — REVIEW OF THE 8EVERAL OB- 
JECTIONS AND DIFFICULTIES COMMONLY URGED BY 8UCH PERSON8 
AGAINST THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. — VALIDITY OF HER ORDERS. — HER 
ANTIQUITY. — THE DOCTRINES 8HE HA8 REPUDIATED. — TRAN8UB8TAN- 
TIATION. — INVOCATION OF SAINTS. — PURGATORY. — PRAYERS FOR THE 
DEAD. — ADORATION OF RELICS. — DEVELOPMENT. — THE FAITH OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH NOT INDEFINITE. — UNFAITHFULNESS, UNDUTIFULNES8, 
AND DOUBT. — MISAPPLICATION OF THE TERM "CONVERSION." — THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND NOT " SMALL." — THE CASE OF THOSE WHO HAVE 
FORSAKEN HER, CONSIDERED. — THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND THE MOTHER 
OF 8AINTS. — BOOK8 OF DEVOTION. — CLOSED AND OPEN CHURCHES. — NO 

LACK OF DEVOCTNESS IN OUR PEOPLE. ST. GEORGE's-IN-THE-EAST. — 

CONDITIONS OF A CHURCH3 EXISTENCE. — THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
NOT INDIFFERENT TO TRUTH. — HER LITURGY. — MEN OF "MODERATE" 
VIEW8. 

To an unknown Correspondent. 
Sir, 

You have thought fit to address me on the subject of my 
faith ; and to remonstrate with me on my ' position/ (as yon 
are pleased to express it,) as a member of the Church of 
England. You are evidently one of those persons who have 
apostatised to Rome. And inasmuch as there are doubtless 
many to whom you or your friends will have already written 
in a similar style, my reply shall be made public, for their 
help and advantage. Would to God that the considerations 
which I am about to offer may convince, if not yourself, at 
least some of them ; or suffice at least to arrest them, — (if 
they have not already gone too far,) — in their downward 
course '. 

x 
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That last clause is added advisedly: for the history and 
method of seceders to Romanism is too often observed to be 
somewhat as follows. And first, for their history. 

1. Born perhaps of Dissenting parents, — or, to say the 
least, educated in what are absurdly called " Low-Church 
principles;" (those principles being of a kind which, if 
faithfully carried out, must infallibly conduct their professor 
to the Meeting-house rather than to the Church ;) — a man 
of superior instincts speedily discovers the unsatisfying 
nature of a purely human system. He is struck by the inse- 
curity of his position. The absurdity of Dissent, in an in- 
tellectual point of view, offends his reason : its unscriptural 
character alarms his conscience : the practical immorality in 
which it so largely results, offends and disgusts him. He is 
taught the nature, and becomes initiated in the principles of 
the Church Catholic. The new wine at first gladdens his 
heart : if he be weak, it well nigh turns his brain. It has 
been unhappily poured into an "old bottle." This was 
inevitable : but is it also inevitable that the bottle shall 
" burst ?" Not so. That depends on the method which is 
pursued by this weak vessel. 

2. The enthusiast, — (a young person most likely, and not 
improbably of the gentler sex,) — instead of resorting in the 
first instance to some thoughtful and learned priest of the 
Anglican Communion ; instead of seeking at his hands in- 
struction and advice, in order that he may understand some- 
thing of the History and Constitution, as well as acquire 
some acquaintance with the actual teaching of the Church 
of England ; and in this way build himself up in his own 
most holy Faith; — the young person of whom I am think- 
ing, begins by assuming that he shall never find in the 
Church of his Fathers the peculiar nutriment which he 
fancies that ho requires. This, he al*o assumes, that he 
shall find in the Church of Rome. He seems to argue in 
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the following way : — It was Catholic teaching which he de- 
siderated in the first instance ; and Rome claims to be * The 
Catholic Church/ Moreover, (as if it were actually the 
case that the terms ' Romanist* and ' Catholic ' are simply 
convertible, ) that appellation is popularly conceded to her. 
He observes further that certain persons calling themselves 
u High Churchmen," delight in the externals of public 
worship ; which externals Rome enjoys in the most profuse 
abundance. Certain Doctrines which he approves, and whioh 
the same persons have to maintain against popular opposition, 
are also observed to be by the Church of Rome taken for 
granted. A little coterie of persons professing thoroughly 
" Catholic principles" is now probably joined ; and nowhere 
in the kingdom could a sect of Dissenters be found, more 
wedded to the tenet that outside their own peculiar chapel, 
— nulla salus. The narrowest party views are espoused. 
To overhear the conversation of this clique, you would 
imagine that a nosegay, or lighted candles, or a Gregorian 
chant, — (the most primitive thing in the world, all on one 
note!) — must certainly be in their estimation the articuli 
stantis vel cade nt is Ecclesia. Some vile piece of foppery 
in dress, they think worthy of approval and imitation. 
Opposition to the teaching of the Praver-Book, offence 
given to weak brethren, and disregard shown to the counsel 
of their Bishop, they call " contending for a principle." 
I forbear to inquire into the furniture of their private 
chamber ; or to scan too curiously the decorations of their 
persons. 

The rest of the story is soon told. No more pains have 
been taken to ascertain the truth about Romanism, than to 
understand how the case stands with their own Church. 
Whereas, therefore, at first, adaptations of Romish works 
of Devotion were resorted to, now there is a demand for the 
raw material. Romish manuals are at last habitually em- 

x2 
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ployed ; and acquaintance is freely formed with those who 
have already lapsed to Romanism. Doubts the most pre- 
posterous are now unblushingly instilled : slanders the most 
gross are insinuated : misrepresentations the most discredit- 
able are bandied from lip to lip, without rebuke or contra- 
diction. Let there be but an ardent temperament and a 
lively fancy, and the conclusion of the work goes on at rail- 
road speed. Some trifle hnunts the memory: some spe- 
cious saying rankles in the heart : there was an anonymous 
article in some third-rate Romish Review which upset the 
judgment: an assurance that one's "Conversion" is daily 
prayed for, keeps on recurring like the cadence of some half- 
forgotten song. The influence of a stronger mind at this 
stage of the business is seldom wanting . . . Now, what I 
wish you to observe is, that when things have come to this 
pass,— (not before!) — the faithless one is commonly found 
to bethink himself of the fact that he has been for months 
steadily advancing in a fatal direction; that he has now 
reached the very edge of the precipice ; that his footing is un- 
steady, and that only a breath is wanted to carry him over 
headlong. It is now that he is commonly observed to make 
his first appeal to a priest of the Communion which he has 
already forsaken in heart ; and which he is conscious that he 
shall soon forsake entirely. Looking back, while already on 
the road to Oscott, he remarks, — " If you have anything to 
say, I am perfectly ready to hear it; and have no objection 
to read anything you particularly desire me to read. So 
please to say on." . . . Such persons have been even known 
to take the irrevocable step before your answer has had time 
to reach them ! But even if there is no precipitancy, and if 
at this stage of the business letters are exchanged to any 
extent, — who so blind and unpractical as not to see at a 
glance how unavailing all must be? A rambling contro- 
versy, conducted on false premisses on the side of the 
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apostatising spirit; and too often a weak discussion of 
points which do not affect the life of the question at all ; 
concluded by a shameful act of secession to Romanism at 
the end of a few weeks ; — such is too often, in outline, the 
miserable result of this form of error ! 

3. I have designedly entered into these particulars, and 
set them like a beacon in the very forefront of what I am 
about to say. Quite absurd is it to place an Anglican 
Priest in the position just described, and then to expect that 
his words can avail. The conscience has been too long 
tampered with. The poison has been too perseveringly imbibed. 
The antidote comes too late. A habit has been acquired 
which cannot be undone by a single act. No words on 
earth are sufficiently powerful now to break the unholy 

spell The supposed appeal should have been made 

at the outset, when the early awakening came : not at the 
very close of the business, when it only remains for the 
deluded one to set his seal to the fatal contract. 

I shall yet, for the sake of others, consider your strange 
appeal patiently and in detail. Arguments, as you must be 
aware, you have advanced none. But you make a number 
of assertions, and you hint at a variety of considerations, 
which seem to be (in your judgment) a sufficient warrant 
why I should forsake the Anglican branch of the Church 
Catholic, and seek " admission" into the Romish Communion. 
In my next letter, something shall be said on the other side ; 
and in my last, I will endeavour to shew you that if all your 
assertions were true, and if every consideration which you 
urge were well founded, it would still not follow by any 
means that Romanism must be my resource : for it shall be 
explained that all such points as the following, — with one 
single exception, — are absolutely irrelevant; and do not 
touch the life of the question in the least. 

4. That solitary exception, I proceed to consider and 
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dispose of at once : for though you introduce the remark 
only in passing, — (" The very validity of the Orders of the 
English Church has been doubted;*)— I cannot permit you 
to suppose that a charge of this nature is like the rest of 
those you adduce. If our Orders are invalid, then are we 
indeed in a piteous case ; for then are we not, properly 
speaking, a Church at all. I know nothing of a Church 
which has not a threefold order of Ministry. I hold no 
Ordination to he valid which a Bishop has not bestowed ; 
and I cannot admit that any one is a true Bishop, whose 
commission and authority have not been derived to him in 
unbroken line from the Apostles of Jesus Christ Himself. 
That the preachers at Rome are accustomed to class us 
with "the Chinese;" and to represent our Church as a 
schism, — our Religion as a very Babel of confusion, — our- 
selves as a mere nation of sectarians ; — I am well aware. 
The Arohbishop of Ferrara, last January, put forth a Noti- 
Jicazione Ecclesiastica, in which the following passage 
occurs: — "Da chi hanno essi la loro missione ? poichd 
l'uomo non 6 obligato in materia di Fede a credere se non 
a chi ha prove d'essere mandato da Dio, somma Verita, o 
da Chi ne tiene cospicuamente e incontrastabilmente le veci 
in terra. — Domandate loro quale mai, e per qual ragione, fra 
tante loro sette diramantisi all' infinite), merit! la preferenza 
d'essere ascoltata; se a mo' d'esempio la Chiesa alia o la 
bassa, oppur la larga ; se il dono dell' infallibility l'abbiano 
i Puseisti, o gli Evangelici, o i Pietisti, o gli Ernuti, o i 
Mctodisti, o i Quaqueri .... Chiedete se almeno in 
qualche verita si sono aucor convenuti fra loro ; poiche, non 
ha molto, fra 24,000 ministri anglicani non se ne tro- 
varono due che battessero a segno in fatto di dogmatiche 
dottrine, sicche, a detta di un Protestante basterebbe 
l'unghia del pollice per iscrivervi sopra tutte le dottrine in 
cui vanno essi d'accordo ; o come diceva un altro, a forza di 
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riformare e protestare, il Protestantesimo si e ridotto 
ad una serie di zeri." a This kind of state- 
ment is doubtless very convenient, where none are pre- 
sent to contradict ; and may serve to blind the people of 
Italy to the truth concerning the Church of England, — 
Heaven only knows for how many years longer. Even in 
France, strange to relate, the same gross misconception 
of our position and practices, popularly prevails. But such 
mistakes, — (I have no grounds for calling them wilful mis- 
representations,) — cannot prevail for ever. Nor, (what is 
more to the purpose,) do they impress one with much 
respect for the controversial ability of those who put them 
forth. You and I, at all events, know better. That sad 
confusion of opinion prevails among certain members of the 
Church of England, is true enough : but I question whether 
things are not worse in Italy and in France. That false 
brethren have been among us, the recent secessions from our 
Communion prove plainly ; and that brethren quite as false 
(but not nearly so conscientious) remain behind, a volume 
recently published, entitled " Essays and Reviews," abun- 
dantly proves. But, for all that, we are not by any means 
so divided, practically, as the Archbishop of Ferrara sup- 
poses ; while in theory, we of the English Church certainly 
all " walk by the same rule ;" and " mind the same thing." 
Our ancient Breviary and Missal (after the Sarum use) re- 
formed and made " the use of the united Church of England 
and Ireland," b — is our own immemorial possession; is in 
the hands of us all ; and constrains every one of us to speak 
the language of early Chrisiendom to the present hour. Can 
as much be said for the congregations of Italy, France, and 
Spain ? It is notorious that no single doctrinal tenet which 
can be truly called Catholic, is unrecognised in our author- 

* Oiornale di Roma, 3 or 5 Jan., 1861. 

b Title-page of the Book of Common Prayer. 
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ised Books. What need to remark that "Methodists," 
" Quakers," and the like, are external to our Church, and 
too often its open enemies? "High Church," — " Low 
Church,"— "Broad Church/'— are names colloquially em- 
ployed among ourselves, to denote persons whose private 
tastes and prejudices incline them to take widely diverse 
views on all questions connected with Faith and Practice, 
as maintained by the Church of England ; but to the au- 
thoritative teaching of that Church they nevertheless are 
pledged ex animo to conform : and we, as a Church, ignore 
their very existence. Distinctive tenets in fact these schools 
have none. As for the gift of " Infallibility," it certainly 
resides neither with Puseyites nor with Freethinkers; 
neither with so-called Evangelicals, nor with Papists. — But 
to return. 

So long as the following words stand in the Preface to 
the Ordinal of the Church of England, it must be admitted 
that her Theory is Apostolic : — " It is evident unto all men 
diligently reading Holy Scriptures and ancient Authors, that 
from the Apostles' time there have been these Orders of Mi- 
nisters in Christ's Church, — Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 
Whioh offices ... no man might presume to execute, . . . 
except he were . . . admitted thereunto by lawful authority. 
Therefore ... no man shall be accounted ... a lawful 
Bishop, Priest, or Deacon in the Church of England, or 
suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he be 
. . . admitted thereunto, according to the Form, hereafter 
following; or hath had formerly Episcopal Consecration, or 
Ordination." 

And if* the theory be Apostolic, how about the Practice 
of the English Church ? " The validity of her Orders," 
(you say,) " has been doubted." Are you not ashamed of 
thus reproducing "the Nag's Head fable"? which has 
been again and again proved to be an absurd forgery, and 
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Impudent calumny ; * while, even by Romanists themselves 
the validity of English Orders has been elaborately main- 
tained. 6 I will not condescend to go further into this 
question with you, unless you will venture to give me a dis- 
tinct challenge, and instead of saying that our Orders 
"have been doubted," — (as what Truth has not been 
doubted, in this lower world ?) — will deliberately inform me 
that you, after due inquiry, are yourself in doubt on the 
subject. . . . And now, to proceed a step. But not until I 
have modestly asked you the following question, which I 
shall thank you categorically to resolve. 

The Church of Rome, as you are well aware, holds the 
Priest's Intention to be essential to the validity of a 
Sacrament. Now, since this can never be infallibly ascer- 
tained, — (indeed, for the most part, no security is either 
sought or given on the subject,) — what possible ground 
have you for your confident assumption that your Ordi- 
nations are valid, in any given instance ? Where, accord- 
ing to your own theory, is your security for the validity of 
any sacramental act, except those performed by yourself 
individually ? d 

• See especially, The Story of the Ordination of our first Bishops 
in Queen Elizabeths reign at the Nags Head Tavern in Cheapside, 
thoroughly examined; and proved to be a late-invented, inconsistent, 
self -contradicting , and absurd Fable. By Thomas Browne, B.D., 
8vo. 1731, pp. 495. 

b Especially by Le P. F. le Courayer. The English reader will do 
well to consult the excellent Oxford Translation which appeared in 
1844: — A Dissertation on tlve Validity of the Ordinations of the 
English, and of the Succession of the Bisliops of the Anglican Church, 
&c., pp. 500. 

c Concil. Trid. Sess. vii. Can. xi. 

<» The Canon was opposed at the Council of Trent, on these very 
grounds, hy one of the Bishops then present, — Catharinus, Bishop 
of Minosi. — Scudamore {Letters to a Seceder, p. 120,) quoting Sarpi's 
Hist. ii. p. 191, ed. 1620. 
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5. You are requested therefore to observe, in the next 
place, that I cannot allow you, even inadvertently and casu- 
ally, to hint that the English Church is "only three hun- 
dred years old" This is so entirely false a charge, so 
utterly irrational a statement, — (contradicted as it is by 
the unequivocal evidence of History,) — that I must insist 
upon its absolute withdrawal ; before I condescend to argue 
with you for another instant. 

That the Church which we founded in America, is of 
recent growth, is true. Yet more recent is the Church in 
India, in Australia, in New Zealand, at the Cape: while 
Central Africa is even now in process of foundation. But 
you ought to be aware that none of these Churches are any 
the worse on that account. Britain seems to have received 
the Gospel soon after Rome, as Borne seems to have re- 
ceived the Gospel soon after Jerusalem, — which is the 
Mother of all the Churches : but neither Borne nor Eng- 
land are any the worse for that. And the Gospel doubtless 
came to us, in the first instance, (as it came to Gaul,) from 
Asia Minor. 

Granting however that the flame had well nigh died out 
when Augustine the monk visited our shores in the sixth 
century, and brought hither the Gallican, (not the Boman,) 
succession ; even so, the difference will be but this, — that 
Borne, (in consequence of her geographical position,) was 
blest with its actual succession a few centuries before our- 
selves. 

Then, in tho church so founded, you ought to know that 
there was no break at the period of the Beformation. The 
Church of England did but reform herself Bomanists 
really are sometimes heard to speak of the Beformation as 
if '* the Protestants " were a distinct race, who came in 
and drove out " the Bomanists," — who fled, (I suppose,) to 
Borne ! But you at least ought to know better .... I 
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have heard Romanists sometimes say, — " We built your 
churches." I should like to force them to explain what 
they intend to imply. They cannot mean that Borne sup- 
plied the funds out of which our churches were built: for 
the reverse is notoriously the case, — namely, that for a few 
hundred years before the Reformation, England was drained 
of a great deal of money with which Italian churches were 
erected ! It cannot be pretended that the Ritual now used 
in the Romish Church, was before the Reformation used in 
the English Church ; which Old English Ritual was, at the 
time of the Reformation, by the English Church aban- 
doned ; for the diametrical reverse is notoriously the fact. 
First, it is demonstrable that the ancient and the modern 
English Use is one and the same ; and next, that our ante- 
Reformation Use was so widely discrepant from the Roman, 
that, (in the language of the most learned of modern Ri- 
tualists,) — "it may safely be affirmed that no Roman or 
continental priest can possibly, for many ages before the 
Reformation, have officiated at an English altar." * 

What can be meant then ? The same men who before 
held certain modern Romish errors, at last shook themselves 
free from those errors. The Church reformed herself. She 
began no new existence. She called in the aid of no fresh 
agents. She experienced no change in her succession. 
She remained what she was before, — with the single excep- 
tion of her errors. Let the prosperous estate of England 
ever since be accepted as some proof that no wrath from 
Heaven descended upon her for what she then did ! That 
her vitality was not impaired thereby, let her daughter- 
churches all over the world attest ! . . . . You are therefore 
requested to observe that you are not allowed for an instant 
to assert that the English Church is only three hundred 
years old. . . . And now, to proceed. 

* Freeman, Principles of Divine &nice, Part ii. p. 84. 
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6, In your very first remark, you beg the whole question; 
for (1st), you assume that the teaching of the Church of 
Rome is identical with the teaching of the first three or 
four centuries : and (2ndly), you assert that the Church of 
England has rejected the doctrines of those early centuries. 
On the first of these two assumptions, you proceed to 
build up a considerable fabric of self-glorification : on the 
second, you build up a mountain of abuse, and insist that 
all Englishmen ought to do as you have done, — namely 
forsake the Church of England and join the Church of 
Borne. 

But permit me to remind you that this is to proceed a 
great deal too fast. Be assured that you will find it utterly 
impossible to make out either position. The contradic- 
tory of the first, I propose to establish by-and-by. You 
shall be convinced that the Church of Rome not only does 
not hold the faith of the earliest age, but does not even 
profess to do so. And yet, the main thing which you have 
to remember is, that until you have proved that the Church 
of England has rejected the faith of the primitive Church, 
you have shown no reason whatever why I should forsake 
her communion. It is conceivable, surely, that two branches 
of the Catholic Church may hold "the Catholic Faith," and 
profess "the Catholic Religion;'** and therefore be alike 
entitled to retain the undivided attachment of their respec- 
tive children! Now, — In which single particular will you 
pretend to tell me that the Church of England has departed 
from the faith of the first three centuries ? 

You open your indictment by iuforming me that " the 
Faith of the primitive Church is well known. We have 
Liturgies as far back as the times of the Apostles ; St. Paul 
himself having quoted," (as you say % ) l% from the Liturgy of 
St James. And it is proved beyond a shadow of doubt by 
* Athanosion Creed. 
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these ancient Liturgies, as well as by letters of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, and by the Inscriptions in the Catacombs, 
that, in the first two centuries, Christians believed, (besides 
the Doctrine of the Real Presence, which is a matter of 
course,) in Tran substantiation, the Invocation of the B. 
Virgin and of Saints, Purgatory, Prayers for the Dead, and 
a reverence for Relics. What then," (you ask,) " are the 
' corruptions ' of which the Church of England speaks, if 
these doctrines were held in the first two centuries, — which 
she deems so pure ? And how can you rejoice in belonging 
to a Church which confessedly rejects these doctrines ? " — 
This is your charge. 

I answer: — "The faith of the primitive Church" is 
indeed " well known : " but if you have been taught that 
(A) Liturgies of the Apostolic age, — (B) Letters of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, — and (C) Inscriptions in the Cata- 
combs, — prove that the primitive Church held (a) Transnb- 
stantiation, (b) The Invocation of the B. Virgin, and of 
Saints, (c) the Romish doctrine of Purgatory, (d) Prayers 
for the Dead as practised by the modern Church of Borne, 
and (e) Adoration of Relics, — you have been grossly 
deceived, and are utterly mistaken. For in the first 
place, — 

(A) You have to learn that there exists no Liturgy of 
the date you imagine: (I heartily wish there did:) while 
your notion that St. Paul quotes from the (so-called) Liturgy 
of St. James, is just one of those extraordinary blunders 
which, in the judgment of any learned person, would suffice 
to put you at once and for ever out of court. It shows that 
you are not competent even to have an opinion on the sub- 
ject on which you write with such confidence : for you ought 
to know that the absurdity of such a notion is gross and 
patent. Take the truth however in the words of a learned 
ritualist of your own adopted communion, — Zaccaria. He 
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is speaking of this very Liturgy. " I cheerfully admit that 
the Liturgies which pass under the names of the Apostles, 
are of much more recent date and are not authentic?* 
The most ancient of all, is the (so-called) " Liturgy of 
Clement;" which Bona conjecturally assigns to the 2nd or 
3rd Century. But, (as a plain matter of fact,) no Liturgy 
seems to have been put into writing before the latter end 
of the fourth century : and the Liturgy of St. James, (of 
which we are speaking,) contains unequivocal interpolations 
which may be referred to a period subsequent to thejifth 
oentury. b The appellation it bears, in the opinion of a com- 
petent judge, c is later than a.d. 380 .... You are con- 
victed therefore of dogmatising on a subject which you do 
not understand. What is certain, without at all denying the 
essential antiquity of the primitive Liturgies, (with which 
our own English Liturgy entirely agrees,) I insist on your 
observing that the primitive Liturgies cannot be adduced as 
primitive (much less as Apostolic) evidence in support of 
any doctrines concerning which the Churches of Rome and 
of England are at variance. 

(B) You ought to produce your authorities from the 
." Letters of the Ante-Nicene Fathers," — not simply refer 
to them as if they were a known series. What letters do 
you allude to ? Do you fancy that Cyprian, for example, 
held any of these errors? 

(C) As for the testimony of the Catacombs, you will find 
it sufficiently considered from p. 223 to 258. — And now, 
having said all I can say about your supposed authorities, I 

* Quoted by Maskell, Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England* 
Ac, p. xxwi. 

b See l.rett's dissertation ^ :**2) at the end of his Collection of the 
principitl Liturgies, &e. 17*20. ami since i\ printed. The learned 
render will have recourse to the volumes of Uenuudot. 

c ruluiers i'rigiiu's, i. p. U. 
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proceed to tell you something about the history of those 
tenets for which you are so anxious to claim not only primi- 
tive Antiquity, but even Apostolic sanction : it being per- 
fectly clear to me that you know next to nothing about them 
at all. 

(a) Transubstantiation, (as I hope you are aware,) 
denotes " the change of the substance of bread and wine"* 
and no other thing. You are requested not to mix up this 
question with quite a distinct one, — viz. " The Doctrine of 
the Real Presence." Also, you are requested not to insinuate 
that " the doctrine of the Real Presence " is anywhere re- 
pudiated by the Church of England. To the phrase indeed, 
she lends no sanction. And why ? Because she fears lest 
she should thereby mislead her children. But that she holds 
the Real Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist is suffi- 
ciently proved by her teaching that " the Body and Blood 
are verily end indeed taken and received by the faithful, in 
the Lords Supper : " for how can anything be " verily and 
indeed taken and received" which is not verily and indeed 
(i. e. reallij) present ? It is only concerning the mode of 
her Lord's Sacramental presence, that the Church of 
England is severely silent ; because the mode of it hath no- 
where been revealed, and has never been decided. In the 
meantime, concerning "Transubstantiation," she declares 
boldly that it " cannot be proved by Holy Writ; is repug- 
nant to the plain words of Scripture; overthroweth the 
nature of a Sacrament; and hath given occasion to many 
superstitions." 1 * 

Not to be tedious then, I invite your particular attention 
to the following words of Gelasius, who was Bishop of Rome, 
a.d. 492 — 496. That learned man was engaged in contro- 
versy with the Eutychians. Now the heresy of Eutyches 
consisted in this, — that he assumed a conversion of the 
* Art. xxviii. b Ibid. 
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Human Nature into the Divine. He taught that the Huma- 
nity in the One Person of Christ was absorbed and wholly 
turned into the Divinity; so transubstantiated, in short, 
that the Human Nature existed there no longer. The ancient 
Fathers who opposed this heresy made use of the sacramental 
union between the Bread and Wine, and the Body and Blood 
of CHRIST, in order to illustrate the Catholic Doctrine. 
They thereby showed that the Human Nature of Christ was 
no more really converted into the Divinity, and so ceased to 
be the Human Nature, than the substance of the Bread and 
Wine is really converted into the substance of the Body and 
Blood, and thereby ceases to be both Bread and Wine. A 
more unequivocal proof that the Church in those days un- 
derstood no such doctriue as that of Transubstantiation, 
oan scarcely be imagined/ I invite your attention to the 
emphatic language of one of those Fathers whom you must 
allow to be a most unexceptionable witness. Gelasius 
says, — "The Sacrament of Christ's Body and Blood, which 
we take, is doubtless a Divine thing, whereby we are made 
partakers of the Divine Nature : and yet it ceases not to be 
the substance, or to have the nature, of Bread and Wine. 
Doubtless also the image and likeness of Christ's Body 
and Blood are celebrated in the celebration of those myste- 
ries. To ourselves, therefore, it seems to be with sufficient 
clearness demonstrated that the self-same thing is to be 
thought of Christ our Lord, which in His image we pro- 
fess [to exist, and believe that we] celebrate, and take, 



* Bishop Pearson remarks, — " There can be no time in which we 
may observe the doctrine of the Ancients so clearly, as when they 
writ* professedly against an heresy evidently known, ami make use 
fpnendly of the same arguments against it- Now what the heresy 
of Kutwhes was, is certainly known, and the nature of the Sacra- 
ment w*s jyr.enJiy made use of as an argument to confute it*" — Art 
iii p 1CcJ\ «v«v. 
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namely, — that as, by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
they become this Divine substance, and yet remain in their 
own proper nature, — so do they demonstrate that that other 
crowning mystery, whose virtue and efficacy they faithfully 
exhibit, remains one Christ, because very and entire; 
while yet the parts whereof He doth consist, abide in the 
propriety of their own nature." * . . . . In other words, — 
"One, not by conversion of the GoDhead into flesh, [nor 
of thejle&h into the GoDhead,] but by taking of the Man- 
hood into God." 

You perceive the conclusiveness of this quotation, of 
course, at once. Well may the modern Roman Catholic 
editors write cautd against the place. b It proves what was 
the doctrine of the Church of Rome, as declared by the 
Bishop of Rome, at the end of the fifth century: — a 
sufficient refutation of your notion that the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation is as old as the Liturgy of St. James. 

It may be new to you to hear that Chrysostom had said 
precisely the same thing as Gelasius. He was arguing against 

* " Certe Sacramenta quae sumimus corporis et sanguinis Christi 
Divina res est, propter quod et per eadem Divinae efficimur consortes 
naturae: et tamen esse non desinit substantia vel natura panis et 
vini. Et certe imago et similitudo corporis et sanguinis Christi 
in actione mysteriorum celebrantur. Satis ergo nobis evidenter 
ostenditur, hoc nobis de ipso Christo Domino sentiendum, quod in 
ejus imagine prontemur, celebramus, et sumimus ; ut sicut in hanc, 
scilicet, in Divinam, transeant, Sancto Spiritu perficiente, substan- 
tial^ permanentes tamen in suae proprietate naturae ; sic illud ipsum 
mysterium principale, cujus nobis efficientiam virtutemque veraciter 
repraesentant, ex quibus constat proprie permanentibus, unum 
Christum, quia integrum verumque, permanere demonstrant." — This 
fragment of Gelasius may be seen in Pearson. It has also been 
elaborately edited by the late venerable President of Magdalen, in 
his Reliquia. 

b See the quotation in Pearson On tlic Creed, — with that learned 
prelates remarks upon it. 

Y 
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the Apollinarians, whose heresy was cognate to that of the 
Eutychians. He says : — " As the bread before it is sanctified 
is called bread, but after Divine grace has sanctified it by 
the mediation of the priest, it is called bread no longer, but 
is accounted worthy to be called the Body of the Lord, 
though the nature of bread remain in it," &c, &c. Theo- 
doret (a.d. 450) uses the same illustration in a well-known 
passage against the Eutychian heresy. To be brief, Ter- 
tullian, (a.d. 200,) Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa (a.d. 370), 
Augustine, Ephraem Bishop of Antioch, (a.d. 540,) Fa- 
cundus (a.d. 550,) Isidore Bishop of Seville, (a.d. 630,) — 
together with many others, are all witnesses to the Catholio 
doctrine. You may see the places at length in Bingham ;* 
but in fact they have been a hundred times repeated. The 
term Transubstantiation was unknown in the Church for 
upwards of a thousand years; and the doctrine was not 
established until a.d. 1215. And so much for your first 
instance. 

(b) Your notion that the Invocation of Saints, and of 
the Blessed Virgin, is a primitive practice, again shows your 
ignorance of antiquity. For not only was the worship even 
of Angels forbidden by the 35th Canon of the Council of 
Laodicea, but the early Fathers expressly discourage all 
prayers to Saints. All this has been shown a hundred times. 
"Look into the more ancient Liturgies," (says Bp. Bull,) 
" as particularly that described in the ( Ecclesiastical Hier- 
archy,' and the Clementine Liturgy, contained in the book 
entitled the ' Apostolical Constitutions ; ' and you will not 
find in them one prayer of any sort to Angels or Saints ; no, 
not so much as an oblique prayer, (as they term it,) i.e. a 
prayer directed to God that He would hear the intercession 
of Angels and Saints for us." b 

* Origines, Book xv. ch. v. 
b Works, vol. ii. pp. 2G-56. 
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You will find in Bingham's 'Antiquities/* a sufficient 
proof made out, — (it can be but a negative proof, but it is 
complete,) — that no such worship as is now paid by the 
Romish Church to Saints was known in the early ages of 
Christianity. True enough it is that in the fifth century, 
we meet with a passage, perhaps with more than one, which 
seems to show that the exclamation, "Holy sucb-an-one 
help me !" — casually uttered, is not, in the judgment of the 
writer, to be reprobated. Several places of a rhetorical or 
of a poetical kind are also easily discoverable, which a lively 
imagination might torture into the 'Invocation of Saints/ 
But none of these places are capable of being pressed seri- 
ously into the argument. I refer you to what I have already 
offered on this subject, at pp. 237-41. You are requested 
to observe that a casual apostrophe to a departed human 
being, — (call it an 'Invocation' if you please,) — is a 
vastly different thing from those direct prayers, for favour* 
which God alone can bestow, which the modern Church of 
Rome systematically offers to Saints. For the sake of bre- 
vity, I beg to refer you on this entire subject to Palmer's 
5th Letter to Wiseman. You are requested to read from 
p. 51 to p. 75. In the meantime you are to observe that 
the burthen of proof rests entirely with yourself; and that 
it is not such an invocation as was above alluded to that you 
have to produce, but a fair specimen of such invocations as 
by the Church of Rome are addressed to the Saints at the 
present day. I pass on, with the remark that a greater con- 
trast cannot be imagined, than the ancient language of the 
Church respecting the Blessed Virgin, and the language of 
the Modern Church of Rome on the same subject. 

(c) and (d) I must take your next two heads together, 
for a reason which will speedily appear. That the early 

» B. xiii. cL iii. §§ 1, 2, 3. 

Y2 
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Church used Prayers for the Dead is quite certain. Equally 
certain is it that Prayers for the Dead as practised by the 
modern Church of Rome are a corrupt innovation, — alto- 
gether unknown to the purer ages of Christianity,* and 
pregnant with nothing hut mischief. 

For what is the Romish theory of prayers for the dead, as 
at present practised ? It is inseparably mixed up with the 
received and approved doctrine that Purgatorial fire awaits 
the souls of the just after death. Purgatory is feigned to 
be a place and state of misery and torment, whereunto faith- 
ful souls go presently after death ; and there remain until 
they are thoroughly purged from their dross, or delivered 
thence by Masses, Indulgences, &c. These pains " are sup- 
posed to be inflicted in order to satisfy the justice of God 
for the temporal punishment still remaining due for remitted 
mortal sin, or for venial sin still remaining." b For, (as the 
Council of Trent decrees,) " temporal punishment remains, 
for the most party to be discharged, after eternal punish- 
ment has been removed" c In short, it is held that God 
consigns the just, on their exit from this world, for an in- 
definite period, to the torture of Hell-fire ; and the Romish 
Theologians teach that the punishment of Purgatory "is 
the very same as that of Hell; its eternity only being 
removed." d Now this doctrine of temporal punishment is 
the very foundation, the key-stone of the whole Romish 
system, as it comes to view in respect of Satisfaction, Pur- 
gatory, Indulgences, Masses, and Prayers for the Dead. To 
keep now to the last-named point. 

Prayers for the Dead, according to the modern Romish 
theory, have it for their special object to deliver souls out 

* See Bingham on this subject, — B. xv. ch. iii. §§ 10, 17. 
b Palmer's Vlth fitter U> Wiseman. 

« Coucil. Trident. Scss. xiv. 

* See the authorities in Palmer, as above, p. 22. 
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of the pains of purgatory. But Purgatory itself has been 
shown a hundred times to be a fiction, — without foundation 
in Scripture, Reason, or Primitive Tradition : a repudiated 
by the Greek Church, — spoken of with hesitation by not a 
few of the writers of your adopted Communion,— maintained, 
I fear, for nothing so muoh as for mercenary motives. Dis- 
connect the doctrine of Purgatory from the doctrine of Prayers 
for the Dead ; — I mean, suppose only that this corrupt fable 
had never sprung up to teach the Church of England the 
practical danger of encouraging her children to pray for the 
departed; — and it may reasonably be suspected that she 
would have retained in her public services some more dis- 
tinct recognition of this primitive practice than is actually 
to be found in any of them, at the present day. 

And yet, I request you to observe that a Christian of the 
primitive Age would have been quite content with our ex- 
isting practice. A few expressions in the prayers which are 
found in our Burial Service, and that general commemora- 
tion of all the faithful departed which we employ at the ob- 
lation of the Holy Eucharist, — ('Finally we bless Thy holy 
Name for all Thy servants departed this life in Thy faith and 
fear/) — are conceived in the true spirit of the early Church. 
We include in the last-mentioned eucharistic prayer, without 
naming her, the Blessed Virgin Mary, — whom the primitive 
Church expressly named in the corresponding part of their 
service. The old Roman Missals adopted this Catholic 
practice of praying for all Saints,— Patriarchs, Prophets, 
Apostles, Evangelists, Martyrs, Confessors, Bishops, being 
of course therein included. But the Church of Rome 
adopts very different language at the present day. In a 
word, the Romish fable of Purgatory has given to Prayers 
for the Dead, as practised by the Church of Rome, quite a 

* See Stillingfleet's Rational Account, &c., p. iii. ch. vi. — Also Bp. 
Bull ; Sermon iii. p. 72. 
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new character and complexion : and you are requested to 
observe that not one of the Patristic places you commonly 
see quoted in support of the Doctrine of Purgatory will 
sustain any part of the burthen you purpose to build upon 
it. 

It would be easy to multiply authorities, and to draw out 
in detail proofs of the modernness of the practices under 
review. But this is not my present object. I have said 
enough to show you that Purgatory is the reverse of a 
Catholic Doctrine, and that such Prayers for the dead as 
Borne employs are a modern and a corrupt practice. 

(e) The Adoration of Relics you will be pleased to re- 
member is what / call a modern, — you, a primitive practice. 
You would appeal, I dare say, if hard pressed, to the many 
indications extant of honour paid to relics from the earliest 
period of the Christian Church. But honour is not adora- 
tion. We ' honour ' Men : we ' adore ' only God ! You, 
on the contrary, pay "Latria," or Divine Worship, to 
Relics. 

That such Adoration is authorised and approved in the 
Romish Communion, you will find demonstrated in Palmer's 
8th letter to Wiseman : and that it was unknown in the 
primitive Church, you will find established by Bingham in 
the last chapter of the last Book of his great work. It 
has been shown, (he says,) " that there was no religious 
worship given to the Relics of Saints and Martyrs for several 
of the first ages in the Church." Mabillon owns that there 
were no Relics set upon altars even to the 10th century. 

Permit me to invite your attention to a gallant challenge 
which was given by an English Bishop just 300 years since, 
but which to the end of time will not be accepted. Bishop 
Jewel thus spoke and wrote in 1560:— "If any learned 
man of all our adversaries, or if all the learned men that 
be alive, be able to bring any one sufficient sentence out of 



i 
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any old Catholic Doctor, or Father, or out of any old 
general Council, or out of the Holy Scriptures of God, or 
any one example of the primitive Church, whereby it may be 
clearly and plainly proved (J) that there was any private 
mass in the whole world at that time, for the space of six 
hundred years after Christ ; or (2) that there was then any 
communion ministered unto the people under one kind ; or (3) 
that the people had their Common Prayers then in a strange 
tongue that they understood not; or (4) that the Bishop of 
Rome was then called an ' Universal Bishop/ or the ' Head of 
the Universal Church ;' or (5) that the people was then 
taught to believe that Christ's Body is really, substantially, 
corporally, carnally, or naturally, in the Sacrament; or (6) 
that His Body is, or may be, in a thousand places or more, at 
one time ; or (7) that the priest did then hold up the Sacra- 
ment over his head ; or (8) that the people did then fall 
down and worship it with godly honour; or (9) that the 
Sacrament was then, or now ought to be, hanged up under 
a canopy ; or (10) that in the Sacrament, after the words of 
Consecration, there remaineth only the accidents and shows, 
without the substance of bread and wine; or (11) that the 
Priest then divided the Sacrament in three parts, and after- 
wards received himself all alone; or (12) that whosoever 
had said the Sacrament is a figure, a pledge, a token, or a 
remembrance of Christ's body, had therefore been judged 
for an heretic; or (13) that it was lawful then to have 
thirty, twenty, fifteen, ten, or five masses said in one Church, 
in one day ; or (14) that Images were then set up in the 
Churches to the intent the people might worship them ; or 
(15) that the lay-people was then forbidden to read the 
Word of God in their own tongue. — If any man alive were 
able to prove any of these articles by any one clear or plain 
clause or sentence, either of the Scriptures, or of the old 
Doctors, or of any old General Council, or by any example 
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of the Primitive Church, I promise them that I would 
give over and subscribe unto him" a 

I have now said enough to prove that you are utterly mis- 
taken in supposing that the several doctrines you enumerate 
are sanctioned by the testimony of the first two or three cen- 
turies of the Church. You have been shown that the very 
reverse is the case ; viz., that the evidence of the earliest 
ages entirely condemns those doctrines. — Give me leave to 
remind you however of a circumstance which you clearly 
lose sight of: namely that if the Doctrines in question were 
ever so true, it would not by any means follow that I must 
therefore become a Romanist. In order to convince me of 
the necessity of that, you will have further to convince me 
that a belief in those Doctrines is generally necessary to 
Salvation. Now pray mark how the case stands between us. 
While you cannot even pretend to assert this, I do most un- 
hesitatingly assert, (with Bishop Bull,) that it positively en- 
dangers a man's Salvation that he should hold some of the 
doctrines you advocate. 5 The case therefore between you 
and me, is somewhat peculiar. 

7. You propose next to lead me a dance into the Doctrine 
of "Development:" but excuse me for telling you plainly 
that you have not the necessary powers for a prolonged dis- 
cussion of this nature ; which moreover, (as it ought to be 
plain to you,) is very little ad rem, after we have seen that 
your appeal to Antiquity has broken down. " Development" 
is a theory which has been invented by the apologists of 
modern Romanism in order to account for the actual cor- 
ruption of Doctrine in the Romish Church ; but it is attended 
with certain fatal inconveniences, as I can easily show you : 

* Sermon at Paul's Cross. 1360, Works (Parker Soc), i. p. 20. 
b See Bp. Bulls Discourse on the Corruptions of the Church of 
Rome % sect. i. ad. init. Works, ii. p. 239. 
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while tbe argumentative worth of the theory of Development 
is absolutely nothing at all. Let me explain. 

True enough it is that, in a certain sense, " there have 
been Developments in Religion." The " Te Deum " of the 
Western Church is, I believe, the beautiful development 
(expansion I should rather have called it) of a short Eastern 
Hymn ; the germ of which is contained in the " Trisagion," 
or cry of the Seraphim, — as recorded by the prophet Isaiah, 
ch. vi. The Hymn of the Blessed Virgin may be regarded 
as a development of the son^ of Hannah : and the germ of 
both, I have always been taught to discern in the short hymn 
of Sarah, set down in Gen. xxi. 6. Our Litany, in like 
sort, may be regarded as a lawful development, (expansion 
I must again prefer to call it,) of the three-fold invocation 
which ritualists call, " the lesser Litany." * Somewhat thus, 
many parts of our Church service may be accounted for. 
A code of Laws is conceivable which might be regarded 
as the development of the Divine command, — " Love thy 
neighbour as thyself." Nay, if I understand the words of 
Christ rightly, " the Law and the Prophets " are, in a cer- 
tain sense, a development of Deut. vi. 5 and Levit. xix. 18. 
But then it requires little wit to see that to account in this 
manner for the doctrine of Purgatory, for example, or for 
the Worship of the Blessed Virgin Mary, — is to beg the 
entire question. He who so argues forgets that Develop- 
ment may be lawful, or it may be unlawful; and that the 
name for an unlawful Development in respect of Doctrine, is 
a corruption. Thus the Adoration of Relics as practised 
in the Church of Rome, I hold to be a manifold abuse of a 
sentiment in itself not only faultless but commendable. In 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp, as related by the Church of 
Smyrna, is read as follows: — "We afterwards gathered up 

* " Lord have mercy upon us, Chmst," <fcc. 
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his bones, more valuable than gold and precious 9tones, and 
deposited them in a fitting place."* Turn from this expres- 
sion of natural piety, and survey the picture sketched by 
myself from p. 48 to p. 56. You may call this " Develop- 
ment" if you please. Ail persons of unsophisticated un- 
derstanding will hold it to be a corruption, depravation, or 
abuse. 

Development again may be perfectly lawful: but it may 
be the development of some doctrine or practice which is in 
itself erroneous. Thus the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin seems to be a perfectly 
lawful development of the Adoration paid to the Blessed 
Virgin. Indulgences and Pardons are, (for aught I see to 
the contrary,) perfectly legitimate developments; but then 
they are developed from the Romish doctrine of Purga- 
tory, — which is confessedly a fable. 

For, (to take Analogy still for our guide ; it being quite 
unreasonable that we should forsake Analogy when it begins 
to make against us :) — What is the teaching of " moral, in- 
tellectual, political, and social" life? (I accept your chal- 
lenge and quote your own words. In " vegetable life," 
the exquisite phenomenon of orderly growth and increase 
seems to make for you : " first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear." b But what, I ask, are the 
phenomena of moral, intellectual, political, social exist- 
ence?) In the first and second, does your conscience tell 
you nothing which it is inconvenient just now to remember ? 
Has not the full " development" of early faults of character 
caused you many a time to cry out 4< miserable man that 
lam"? Have you never heard of corrupt institutions in 
the State ; or have you never been the unwilling witness of 
a disordered civil and social fabric ? Where have you lived, 

» § xviii. b St. Mark iv. 28. 
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and where has your observation been, if in almost every de- 
partment of human agency, you have not noticed the fatal 
tendency of seminal errors, — (or at least the perversion of 
principles which in themselves were true and good,) — to ger- 
minate into corrupt practices; and these again to branch 
out into endless developments for evil ?...You wilJ of course 
tell me that I have no right to assume that in the Church of 
Rome the germs of the Doctrines in dispute were seminal 
errors," or " perversions " of true principles. But I must 
in turn again remind you, that you are begging the whole 
question when you assume that they were not. 

For (1 repeat) two phenomena are before us :— The grown- 
up plant, gemmed all over with fruit or flower, which is the 
lawful and lovely result of a little insignificant seed : and, 
The dead man, corrupt from head to foot, — which is the 
lawful and loathsome result of a few particles of poison re- 
ceived into the constitution. It cannot, of course, be pre- 
tended that the Church of Rome shall be the field for the 
exclusive manifestation of the former class of phenomena : 
and all the other Churches of Christendom, including the 
Holy Eastern Church, the scene for the exclusive manifes- 
tation of the latter. This were mere folly. That the Holy 
Spirit dwells in the Church of Christ, I believe as sin- 
cerely as you do ; but then it cannot be thought to reside 
exclusively in any one branch of it. And as for supposing 
that He is the Author of all Romish Doctrine, I hold on 
the contrary that " as the Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
and Antioch have erred, so also the Church of Rome hath 
erred, not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but 
also in matters of Faith."*... The argumentative value of 
Development is therefore absolutely nothing; while the 
practical inconvenience of a theory which is as likely as not 

Art. xix. 
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to result in the condemnation of its advocate, is obviously 
fatal. 

I will dismiss the subject by reminding you of a passage in 
Church History, — the first which comes to mind. " In the 
course of the correspondence" of the Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
and Bishops of the Greek Church with the Nonjurors, "the 
Patriarchs of the East are not sparing in their censures of 
the Pope of Rome." They describe him to be " deceived by 
the Devil, and falling into strange novel doctrines ; as re- 
volted from the Unity of the Holy Church and cut off; 
tossed at a distance with constant waves and tempest, till he 
return to our Catholic, Oriental, immaculate faith ; and be 
reinstated from what he was broken off." They declare 
"the Purgatorial fire to have been invented by the Papists to 
command the purse of the ignorant, and we will by no means 
hear of it. For it is a fiction, and a doting fable, invented 
for lucre, and to deceive the simple, and in a word, has no 
existence but in the imagination. There is no appearance or 
mention of it in the Holy Scriptures, or Fathers, whatsoever 
the authors or abettors of it may clamour to the contrary." * 

Now, suppose the Churches of Englaud, Ireland, and 
America, (not to speak of India, New Zealand, Southern 
Africa, Australia, and the rest,) were one and all to endorse 
this opinion of the Greek Church respecting the Romish 
Doctrine of Purgatory, appealing as the Greek Church does 
to Scripture and Fathers ; — what possible weight can you 
suppose would attach to a little babble about seeds, — and 
growth, — and development,— and maturity, — and perfection ? 
Further, If Purgatorial Indulgences,— or the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin, — or any ot/ter single 
doctrine to which the Church of Rome has solemnly and 
irrevocably pledged herself, — may be thus disposed of, — 

* Lit? of A>«, by a Lay man. 1854. p. 1S3. quoting Lathbury s 
Hi*:, of tk< Xoujurors. p. 350. 
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what, I ask, becomes of the security of all the rest ? . . . . 
I pause for an answer. 

But let me not leave the question thus. I would rather 
direct your eyes in the right direction. You are requested 
therefore to take notice that whenever in ancient times it 
became necessary to define more accurately than had been 
done before, any single department of Christian doctrine, the 
invariable method was to appeal to Holy Scripture. I ven- 
ture to say there is not to be found one single ancient expo- 
sition of Doctrine where the appeal is made to the principle 
of Development, or to private Tradition. Universal belief 
is indeed sometimes insisted on : but only rarely. The ap- 
peal is generally made to Holy Scripture ; and its probable 
meaning, as it may be gathered from the consentient voice of 
ancient Fathers, and from the general analogy of Holy Writ, 
— is discussed, just as it is discussed by ourselves at the 
present day : while the unequivocal witness of the Spirit, 
(and that only,) is accounted absolutely conclusive, and al- 
together final. — Now, to proceed. 

8. You assert that we of the English Church " have no 
definite Faith." This charge is too feeble to stand. No one 
can read the 39 Articles and complain that we have "no 
definite Faith." What of our Prayer-Book, with its occa- 
sional Offices ? All you can mean is that Anglican teach- 
ing is not so definite as you wish it was, and think it ought 
to be : that there is a want of definiteness of teaching in 
the Anglican Church. Now, even if there were, that would 
constitute no reason whatever for my becoming a Bomanist. 
As well might I expect to persuade a Bomanist to forsake 
his own Communion, on the ground that, in the judgment of 
myself and others, there is a vast deal too much definite- 
ness in Bomish teaching. 

But I simply deny the charge which you bring against 
i/s ; while I deliberately bring the opposite charge against 
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you. I maintain that the teaching of our Prayer-Book is 
sufficiently definite; and is altogether Catholic, — which is 
more than can be said of yours. No man can be at a loss 
as to the Church's mind on any important point. That, 
within certain limits, she allows to her children considerable 
freedom of sentiment, is undeniable; and that they have 
not been slow to take advantage of her charity, is only too 
clear. But I have yet to learn how it can be made a grave 
ground of accusation against a Church that terms of com- 
munion with her are of a large, and altogether Catholic 
kind, — not multitudinous, narrow, and in their character 
often quite novel, as well as unheard-of in ancient times. 
The Churches of Rome and of England are constructed 
alike on a rock; but not only the materials out of which 
they are constructed, but the very method of their construc- 
tion are somewhat different. The one boasts itself rigid and 
unyielding; the other (like the Eddystone) is observed to 
rock slightly in the storm. O that she may stand for ever ! 

Give me leave in the meantime to remind you that you are 
not to hug the belief that perfect unanimity of sentiment on 
doctrinal points prevails in the Church of Rome. Concern- 
ing Purgatory, for instance, you will find a great deal of 
contradictory teaching among Romish Theologians. On 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility you will also find immense 
discrepancy of doctrine. But I forbear to enlarge on this 
subject. 

In the meantime, I insist on your observing that no sooner 
do Romish controversialists find themselves hard pressed in 
argument, than they labour to show that their Communion 
is characterised by that very feature which, at other times, 
they make a point of casting in our teeth as a ground of 
reproach. They find it convenient to distinguish the doc- 
trines and practices prevalent in the Roman Communion into 
two classes; " the former consisting of matters of Faith, or 
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doctrines defined by the Church ; the latter consisting of 
matters of Opinion, or doctrines not so defined. The use 
made of this distinction in all writings and discourses in- 
tended for those who are opposed to Romanism, is to avoid 
all responsibility for, and all discussion on doctrines of the 
latter class, by representing them as mere non-essentials, 
which any member of the Roman Communion may dispute 
or reject at pleasure ; while the attention of opponents is 
drawn entirely to the former class of doctrines, which being 
commonly proposed in general terms and with great cau- 
tion, are far less assailable." 

This is ingenious enough, but not honest, — as the acute 
living controversialist on our side of the question, just 
quoted, has ably shown/ At the same time, it is undeniably 
true that the language of the Council of Trent is to the last 
degree indefinite, — compared with the language of Romish 
Divines : the falsity consists, in the favourite assumption 
of your new friends, (whenever the assumption suits them,) 
that the Decrees of Trent are the only authoritative teaching 
of the Church of Rome. 

But as you complain of the want of definite teaching in 
the Church of England, let me address a few words to you 
about the definite teaching of the Church of Rome. 

For the character of her teaching, as already hinted, is 
characterised by no more pernicious peculiarity than this 
very definiteness, the want of which you object to as a 
grave defect. "Romanism professes to be a complete 
Theology. It arranges, adjusts, explains, exhausts every 
part of the Divine Economy. It may be said to leave no 
region unexplored, no heights unatterapted; rounding 
off its doctrines with a neatness and finish which are 
destructive of many of the most noble and most salu- 
tary exercises of mind in the individual Christian. 
That feeling of awe which the mysteriousness of the 
* Palmer's Letters to Wiwman, 1842. 
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Gospel should excite, fades away under this fictitious 
illumination which is poured over the entire Dispensa- 
tion. Criticism, we know, is commonly considered fatal 
to poetical fervour and imagination; and in like manner 
this technical religion destroys the delicacy and reve- 
rence of the Christian mind. . . Rome would classify 
and number all things ; she would settle every sort of ques- 
tion, as if resolved to detect and compass by human reason 
what runs out into the next world or is lost in this. . . . 
Not content with what is revealed, Romanists are ever in- 
truding into things not seen as yet, and growing familiar 
with mysteries ; gazing upon the ark of God over boldly 
and long, till they venture to put out the hand and to 
touch it." " This mischievous peculiarity of Romanism," 
(proceeds Mr. Newman,) — " its subjecting Divine truth to 
the intellect, and professing to take a complete survey and 
to make a map of it, — it has in common with some other 
modern systems." * 

And practically, the Romish method is mischievous. It 
discourages a spontaneous service of God. It encourages 
tqnnalism. " It lowers the dignity and perfection of morals ; 
it limits, by depriving, our duties, — in order to indulge 
human weakness, and to gain influence by indulging it.*' 
" If, indeed," (remarks the thoughtful writer already quoted,) 
" there is one offence more than the rest characteristic of 
Romanism, it is this, its indulging the carnal tastes of the 
multitude of men, setting a limit to their necessary obe- 
dience, and absolving them from the duty of sacrificing 
their whole lives to God. And this serious deceit is in 
no small degree the necessary consequence of that com- 
pleteness and minuteness in its theology to which the doc- 
trine of Infallibility gives rise." b 

• Newman's Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, 
pp. 110-12 ; 123. 
b Ibid. p. 126. 
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The same writer thus sums up bis charge against Rome, 
based on that very " definiteness," or " bold exactness in de 
termining theological points/' which seems to you so attrac- 
tive ; but which he justly describes as " a minute, technical, 
and imperative Theology, which is no part of Revelation." 
"It produces," (he says,) "a number of serious moral 
evils ; is shallow in philosophy, — as professing to exclude 
doubt and imperfection ; and is dangerous to the Christian 
spirit, as encouraging us to ask for more than is given us, as 
fostering irreverence and presumption, confidence in our rea- 
son, and a formal or carnal view of Christian obedience." ■ 

9. You inquire, — " Do you never doubt ? Do you never 
ask yourself, am I in the right ?".... Never, — I answer. 
Why should I ? Does the owner of ancestral acres and an 
ancient title, wake up some fine morning, troubled with a 
doubt as to the validity of his right to all he enjoys,— all 
his Fathers enjoyed before him ? . . . . Does a child ever 
doubt whether he is his own mother s son, and vow that he 
will not rest until he has had the point demonstrated to him ; 
as well as until he has inspected the marriage-certificate of 
his parents I .... 1 reject your question with equal scorn 
and abhorrence. 

You proceed, — " How do you know you are right ? '' 

I may with far better reason rejoin, — How do you know 
that you are right? You say that you are as convinced 
about your own position as that there is a sun in Heaven. — 
So am I about mine. — The difference -between us is just 
this. / am in the Church where God's good Providence 
originally placed me : you, by a reckless exercise of the 
right of private judgment, have licentiously transplanted 
yourself into a foreign Communion. The burthen of proof 
rests altogether with you. If there be no Salvation except 
to members of the Romish branch of the Church Catholic, 

* Newman's Lectures, ut supra, pp. 126 ; 146 ; 127. 

z 
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I must depend on God's tender mercies, with Andrewes and 
Hooker and all the rest of the reverend Fathers of the 
Church of England. But if you have erred, you have 
erred indeed ! 

10. You tell me that I have nothing to go hy :— that I 
cannot appeal to the Scriptures, — for every sect finds its 
own tenets there : (in which by the way you are quite mis- 
taken, for I defy you to find all of yours there !) — and that I 
cannot appeal to the English Church, because it comprises 
every shade of opinion :— in short that I hold certain 
" opinions/' but cannot pretend to any Faith at all. 

You are really very saucy. Permit me to give you a 
plain man's view of this question. 

I was born a member of the Church of England, and I 
bless God for it Its primd facie claims upon my allegi- 
ance therefore I hold to be altogether paramount. In fact, 
I can scarcely conceive any adequate cause arising for my 
ever quitting the Church of my Fathers. To be sure, if 
that Church were to commit herself irrevocably to all sorts 
of awful superstitions and heresies, — I might feel compelled 
to consider with myself what was next to be done. But, 
generally speaking, the errors of our Ecclesiastical rulers, 
(which are the Church's misfortunes,) — the unfaithfulness of 
individual teachers, — the growth of heresy, — the spread of 
unbelief; — all these things instead of driving me out of the 
Church, would only keep me the more firmly in it. I 
should simply feel that there was the more to be done; the 
greater mischief to be counteracted, — the more need of men 
to " strengthen the things which remain." The last thing 
which would enter into my head would be to treat the 
Church as an impatient child treats a toy : namely, when 
out of humour with it, to inquire for another. Does an 
officer think of deserting liis men because they are thinned 
by disease, and are become demoralised ? Does a son think 
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of forsaking his parents, a husband his wife, — because of 
sickness, — misfortune, — loss of comeliness ? 

I should have felt and acted much in the same way, I am 
persuaded, had I been born a Romanist: and I think I 
should have felt and acted rightly. The claims of that 
Church in the bosom of which God causes us to be bred 
up, — are, in the first instance, paramount. We must try to 
improve the Church of our birth, not to find excuses for 
forsaking it. To reform a corrupt Communion, not to 
work its downfall, should surely be our aim ! To resist State 
interference indeed, and to protect the Faith, is reserved for 
very few. But to maintain sound Doctrine, and strenuously 
to oppose every kind of error, is the province of a very large 
number: while to raise the standard of holiness, and to 
promote the growth of practical Religion, is within the 
power of all. . . . Such seems to me to be the business of 
the individual believer. His work is within the Church, 
— not in the camp of the enemy. To be busy there, is to 
be a traitor ! . . . The fundamental position on which these 
remarks are built you will perceive to be the following, — 
that in whatever branch of the Church Catholic God has 
caused our lot to be thrown, there we may reasonably hope 
to " save our souls alive," if we make the most of the 
opportunities within our reach, and of the advantages we 
enjoy. Individual obedience, — personal holiness, — these 
are the only conditions requisite for blessedness. 

The fundamental position in your remonstrance, on the 
other hand, seems to be this, — That men and women are 
not only at liberty, but are called upon, and positively 
bound, to doubt their position ; to weigh the claims of one 
section of Christendom against those of another : to exer- 
cise their right of private judgment ; and in a word, to set 
themselves up above the Church . . . Now all this kind of 
thing, give me leave to tell you, is an evidence of a sectarian 

z 2 
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spirit; and shows a habit of mind to which every sound 
Catholic instinct is abhorrent. 

11. But, (let me add,) — If such doubts and inquiries are 
to be the order of the day, then 1 fear your new friends will 
have to look out for their flocks. Inquiry, in the spirit you 
recommend, (which I altogether deprecate,) would introduce 
into the ranks of Romanism hopeless confusion ; and a 
degree of insubordination which would make government 
impossible, and would imperil the safety of souls : for dis- 
satisfaction and dismay would infallibly follow indiscrimi- 
nate inquiry, in that quarter. I pray that such a spectacle 
as my fancy draws may not be witnessed in our own day. 
But I repeat, — If individuals are to be promiscuously asked, 
"Do you never doubt ? How do you know you are in the 
right?" and the like, — then confusion would inevitably 
follow ; and schism would be the result ; and such a breach 
would be witnessed in the Romish Communion as never could 
be healed. " The mind seems to reel for years after it has 
recoiled from the Roman system," says Archdeacon Manning : 
who refers his readers to Southey's Colloquies, (vol. ii. pp. 
16, 31,) " for the moral effects of Romanism in shaking the 
habit of faith."* 

But I am not at all apprehensive of any amount of inquiry 
which you or others may be disposed to make here at home. 
Rather does all my apprehension arise from the utter absence 
of real knowledge of the subject which I witness around me. 
May I ask, — Have you examined Jewel's Controversy with 
Harding ? or that of Andrewes with Bellarmine ? Have you 
studied Laud's Controversy with Fisher, and followed the 
question up, until it was finally closed by Stillingfleet ? Do 
you know Bishop Bull's Discourses, in answer to Bossuet ? 
or the polemical writings of Bramhall, Ussher, and Barrow ? 

* Archdeacon Mannings Rule of Faith, p. 109. 
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Have you more recently read Palmer's Controversial writings, 
including his Letters to Wiseman, as well as Bp. Turton's 
encounter with the same gentleman ? and Bp. Fhillpott's 
Letters to Butler ? More recently yet, are you acquainted 
with Dr. Wordsworth 8 Letters to M. Gondon ? . . . . You 
may sneer : but you will find out, if you will inquire, that 
these men have all silenced their adversaries, and remained 
masters of the field. 

And so, when you ask me " what I have to go by," and 
so forth, I, as an individual Englishman of very moderate 
learning, think, that besides the authoritative teaching of the 
English Church, I may with reason appeal to what the most 
learned Fathers and Confessors of that Church have written 
on the subject of her relation to Rome. When I find, in 
addition to the controversial ability of Ussher and Stilling- 
fleet, Laud and Jewel, the learning aud piety of Andrewes 
and Hooker, — Taylor and Bull,— Bramhall, Cosin and 
Beveridge, — Pearson, Sanderson and Hammond,— Waterland 
and Jackson, and the rest ; — I think I may with entire safety 
dedicate my leisure, (which is but scant,) and my abilities, 
(which are not considerable,) to something better than doubt 
and controversy. Excuse me for saying that when I survey 
this list of names,— ever increasing in number and in 
splendour, — the insolences of such an one as yourself appear 
to me unspeakably paltry and worthless. What sufficed for 
them, may surely, I say to myself, suffice for me also ! 

12. When therefore you talk of "converting me," I really 
must trouble you to consider what a preposterous abuse of 
language you are guilty of. From what, and to what do you 
propose to " convert" me ? You wish to see me converted from 
being an Anglo-CeX\\o\ic to becoming a ifo/raa/i -Catholic! And 
can such an arbitrary transfer of allegiance be confounded 
with the blessed act of the soul's conversion to God ? Have 
you then so entirely forgotten the Scriptural and Catholic 
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teaching of the Church of England, as to address me as if 
I were a worshipper of false deities, or addicted to heathen 
rites ? The same Bible with yourself, (all but the Apocry- 
phal books): — the same three Creeds which you acknow- 
ledge! (not, of course, adding thereto the Creed of Pope 
Pius IV.): — the same Litany as yourself, (bating the Invo- 
cations of Saints) : — much the same Missal and Breviary, 
(all but the fabulous legends) :— the self-same Collects, 
(only that we have not put them to wrongs, as you have) : — 
the same two Sacraments above all,— -the same Priesthood, 
— the same Councils and Fathers which you yourselves ac- 
knowledge ; all, all our own ! Good Heavens, then, — what 
an abuse of terms is this ! that a man should be persuaded 
to uproot himself from one branch of the Church Catholic, 
and to plant himself down in another ; and flatter himself 
that he has thereby been "converted;" — the Conversion 
resulting in his being now compelled, under pain of 
anathema, to believe in the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary ! . . . . Why, you must either be mad your- 
self, or you must think me so, to think that I can seriously 
contemplate such a <f Conversion " as this ! 

13. As for your insinuations about fewness of number, 
(the " little Church of England/' and so forth,) I counsel 
you to get up the statistics of the question a little more 
carefully, before you so speak. I might indeed invite you 
to remember that when the Ten Tribes fell away from the 
primitive standard, the Truth remained with the tribe of 
Judah ; while " of [little] Benjamin he said, The beloved 
of the Lord shall dwell iu safety by Him ; and the Lord 
shall cover him all the day long, and he shall dwell between 
His shoulders." (Deut. xxxiii. 12.) But I have no wish 
to resort to such an argument. The Church of England, 
— whether absolutely or relatively considered, — is not little. 
Her numbers are not small. She counts her tens of mil- 
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lions even in this country. She is stretching ont on the 
right hand and on the left, and is ready to colonise the 
globe. Already does the sun never set upon her altars. 
She has already extended her Religion, and is destined yet 
more effectually to extend it, over the whole World. 

14. But I have not yet replied to all your charges. Let 
me be briefer with those which remain. — You ask me how 
it comes to pass that several men of undoubted piety and 
ability and learning have left us ? 

Really, I am not concerned to account for the unfaith- 
fulness of these men: but the argument derivable from 
their apostasy is worthless. That a few of the Clergy and 
Laity should have left the Church of England, during a 
period of unusual excitement, is not at all surprising: 
neither is it strange that these should have been the more 
earnest of her sons. Such a contingency was, on the con- 
trary, to have been expected. Far more than a full set-off, 
however, against the supposed importance of the unfaith- 
fulness of those few men, is the unwavering fidelity of the 
multitude who have remained behind. 

You appeal with especial satisfaction to the names of three 
or four considerable authors, who were once accomplished 
English Divines. I bid you note how, (like Sampson on 
the lap of Delilah,) their strength has already " gone from 
them, and they have become weak, and like any other men." • 
I request you further to tell me why these writers are more to 
be listened to at one stage of their motley history than at 
another ? The question I am now asking is of the follow- 
ing nature : — 

A gentleman who became an Archdeacon in the Church 
of England, — who had been a fellow of his college, and was 
known to be a man of considerable ability and learning, — 

• Judges xvi 17. 
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in the maturity of his powers produced a work on the 
" Rule of Faith," which went through two editions, and on 
which he bestowed considerable labour.' He proved that 
" the Roman Church, how much soever it may appeal in 
words to Antiquity, does in practice, oppose Antiquity and 
universal Tradition:*' (p. 100) "has introduced new doctrines 
unknown to the Apostles of Christ:" (p. 103) "under- 
mines the foundation upon which Christianity itself is 
built;" (p. 104) and so forth. He explained "the Catholic 
Rule of Faith," and proved " that it is distinctly recognised 
by the English and the early Church." " We may now go 
on," (he said,) " to consider the following rules, which have 
been in later ages, adopted by the Church ; both therefore 
modern, and condemned as novel, by universal tradition : 
I mean, the rule of the Roman Church, and the rule that 
is held by all Protestant bodies, except the British and 
American Churches" (p. 81.) The learned writer pro- 
ceeded " to define the Roman rule and to contrast it with 
the Catholic" (p. vi., referring to p. 82.) elaborately setting 
forth the Catholic method of the Church of England, in 
opposition to the tf/i-Catholic method of the Church of 
Rome ; and insisting that "the Church of England protests 
against the Church of Rome for departing from the universal 
tradition of the Apostles, and for bringing in particular 
traditions, having their origin in an equal neglect of 
Scripture and Antiquity" (p. 84.) — Now, I ask, how can 
such a writer expect to be heard when, a few years after, he 
comes forth as the vehement assailant of the English 
Church, and the strenuous advocate of Popery ? 

Again. An energetic parish priest, who produced a series 
of "Discourses on Romanism and Dissent" which went 

• " The Rule of Faith" kc. % by Rev. H. E. Manning, consisting of 
a Sermon, (pp. 56,) and an Appendix, (pp. 13(5,) 2nd ed. 1889. 
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through several editions, declared, as the result of his study 
of the question, " that the real fact of the case is this ; — that 
out of eighteen centuries, during which the Church of Eng- 
land has existed, somewhat less than four centuries and a 
half were passed under the usurped domination of the see 
of Rome : so great is the absurdity, and palpable igno- 
rance of historical facts, evinced by those who represent 
the Church of England as a separating branch from the 
Romish communion. Let it be remembered, that all which 
the Reformers of our Church aimed at, and which they so 
happily accomplished, was to bring back the Church of 
England to the same state of purity which it enjoyed pre- 
vious to the imposition of the Papal yoke. They put forth 
no new doctrines ; they only divested the old ones of the 
corruptions which had been fastened on them. In all essen- 
tial points, — in Doctrine, in the Sacraments, in the un- 
broken succession of ministers, — t/ie Church of England is 
at this day the same which it was in primitive times." * — 
The same judicious writer further defines the "gulph be- 
tween us and the Roman Church which we can never pass(!) 
and which the members of that corrupt Communion can 
only pass by giving up all that is peculiar to their own 
creed .... We can have no fellowship," (he says) " with 
those who practically exalt the Virgin Mary, (who, though 
ever blessed, was a creature, by nature corrupt and sinful as 
ourselves,) to a coequality with Christ, as the ground of 
their dependance and trust. We can have no communion 
with those who assign to the traditions of men the same 
authority with the inspired Word of God, and who corrupt 
and overthrow the nature of the Sacraments." b " The king- 
dom of England," (he proceeds,) " is not in the diocese of 
the Bishop of Rome, nor yet in the patriarchate of Rome. 

• Disc. viii. pp. 8-9. b Ibid. pp. 4-5. 
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.... When, therefore, the Church of Rome charges us 
with breaking the unity of the body of Christ, our reply is, 
that no such unity as she contends for was known in Apos- 
tolic or Primitive times. Let her cease from her attempts 
to tyrannise over other bishoprics not her own ; let her 
cleanse herself from corruptions ; let her revive sound and 
Apostolic doctrines ; give the sacraments to her people in 
their simplicity and purity ; and cancel the decrees of the 
schismatical Council of Trent;— and we will joyfully reunite 
with her, in the same sense that the Church of Corinth was 
united to the Church of Jerusalem." As for " the charge 
brought against the Church of England, that she herself has 
set the example of schism to the Dissenters, by her own sepa- 
ration from the Churoh of Rome, — common as the notion is 
in our day that our Church did so separate, — there never 
was a more groundless notion, or one more contrary to fact. 
The Church of England never separated from the Church 
of Rome, or from any other Church. When she sank 
under the* usurpation and corrupting influence of the Churoh 
of Rome, she did not thereby lose her own existence; 
neither did she forfeit her right to release herself from that 
cruel bondage, when God put it into the hearts of his ser- 
vants to attempt it, and enabled them to succeed in the 
attempt." * 

Now will you pretend to tell me that when the selfsame 
individual who wrote these words changes his religion, (as 
a man would change his coat,) and is heard flatly to deny 
what yesterday he had logically established, — his second 
opinion is to outweigh his first \ or rather, cause that we 
should overlook it altogether ? 

It were easy to multiply illustrations ad nauseam, and to 
show what a miserably weak and foolish figure our own 

* Dodsworth, On Romanism and Dissent. Disc. i. pp. 16-18. 
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writers cut, when having been " once enlightened, and hav- 
ing tasted of the heavenly gift, and been made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost, and tasted the good Word of God, and 
the powers of the world to come," (Heb. vi. 4, 5,) they 
thus fall away. The Rev. T. W. Allies, in 1846, wrote 204 
pages, the gist of which was sufficiently expressed by their 
title, — " The Church of England cleared from the Charge 
of Schism" In 1854, the same gentleman altered his 
mind, — discovered that "the See of St. Peter" is "the 
Rook of the Church, the source of jurisdiction, and the 
centre of unity ;" recanted all his former professions ; re- 
versed all his solid proofs ; and in short, apostatised ! The 
" Lecturer on the Philosophy of History in the Catholic 
University " (wherever and whatever that precious institution 
may happen to be !), — for by this new title the late "Rector 
of Launton and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
London" now designates himself,— T. W. Allies, M.A. 
in 1854, writes 203 pages, to quite the opposite tune; 
winding-up his labours with this kind of thing: — " Whither 
then shall I turn, but to thee, O glorious Roman Church, 
<fec, &c. Thine alone are the Keys of Peter, and the sharp 
sword of Paul . . . . Can any one forbear a contemp- 
tuous smile when he glances from that picture to this f . . . 
Take one more example. 

"If we are induced" (says Mr. Newman,) "to believe 
the professions of Rome, and make advances towards her 
as if a sister or a mother Church, which in theory she is, 
we shall find too late that we are in the arms of a pitiless 
and unnatural relative, who will but triumph in the arts 
which have inveigled us within her reach .... Let us 
be sure that she is our enemy, and will do us a mischief 
when she can .... We need not depart from Christian 
charity towards her. We must deal with her as we would 
towards a friend who is visited by derangement ; in great 
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affliction, with all affectionate tender thoughts, with tearful 
regret and a broken heart, but still with a steady eye and a 
firm hand. For in truth she is a Church beside herself \ 
abounding in noble gifts and rightful titles, but unable to 
use them religiously ; crafty, obstinate, wilful, malicious, 
cruel, unnatural, as madmen are. Or rather she may be 
said to resemble a demoniac .... Thus she is her real 
self only in name ; and, till God vouchsafe to restore her, 
we must treat her as if she were that Evil One which 
governs her!' So wrote the Rev. J. H. Newman in 1838. 
Four or five years after, he was " inveigled " into the arms 
of this same "pitiless and unnatural relation." He sub- 
mitted himself to this " deranged " Church. He enlisted his 
splendid abilities under that banner where "noble gifts" 
are not " used religiously." He received a second Bap- 
tism, and fresh Orders from this (so-called) " Demoniac." 
To that Church which "the Evil One governs," — (a ter- 
rible sentiment surely to utter or to subscribe to!) — he 
entirely submitted himself .... Heaven forgive him ! 
Heaven help and guide us all in the exercise of oar 
powers, — be they considerable, or be they very slender! 
. . . But will you pretend to mention such conduct with 
any self-congratulation? It seems to me, that the less 
said about such acts, the better ! He who being bred in 
ignorance, (whatever the Church of his profession,) on due 
inquiry changes sides, — is at least entitled to a hearing. 
But he who is first, on deliberate conviction, a powerful 
controversialist on the side of the Church of England, — 
and then, a far more vehement (but not nearly so powerful) 
combatant on the other ; this man, I cannot think is entitled 
to any hearing at all. 

To confess the truth, instead of feeling that the apostasy 
of certain literary Priests of the English Communion makes 
against that Communion, I can view their act only in refer- 
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enoe to themselves. Next to astonishment at their infatu- 
ation, a sense of the absurdity of their actual position, 
overcomes me. It is too late for them now to rail against 
the Church of their Fathers. They have demonstrated its 
purity and its primitiveness, long since ! It is worse than 
absurd for them now to vaunt the Romish claims. They 
have long ago disproved them! In an unguarded hour, 
they wrote a book. Happily, "litera scripta manet," — 
atque in sternum manebit. 

Then, as for the gifts and graces of these men, — their 
zeal and earnestness, — their self-denial and learning, — what 
need to point out that every one of these are of English, 
not Roman, growth ! Nay, Rome has proved herself in- 
capable of maintaining in their purity, the spirits which 
spontaneously have joined her ranks. For, one and all, 
these men are found to have become demoralised and de- 
based by their new connection. They may say what they 
will, moreover; but I am persuaded that they are not 
happy where they are. They may be as vehement in their 
protestations as they please ; but the more learned among 
them must repent the step they have taken. They have 
discovered, long since, that they have lost something which 
they could not afford to part with, as well as gained some- 
thing which they used to think they could not live without. 
But, in the meantime, the fruition has not proved by any 
means what they expected ; and the gain, they discover, is 
not unmixed ; and the practical deformities of Romanism 
have long since become painfully apparent. Moreover, there 
has been sorrow inflicted, and confidence outraged, and pre- 
cious ties severed ; and, what is more, grand opportunities 
have been lost for ever, and sacred pledges have been vio- 
lated, and solemn trusts have been broken, and Ordination 
vows have been scattered to the winds. 

You are evidently struck by the strangeness of seeing our 
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Anglioan Communion forsaken by such men : but stranger 
sights will be witnessed "in the last days," let me remind 
you, — far stranger spectacles than we and our Fathers have 
hitherto witnessed. Our Lord declares that " there shall 
arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew great 
signs and wonders; insomuch that, if it were possible, 
they shall deceive the very elect" * 

15. Another of your charges against the Church of 
England is that " it has not produced considerable Saints." 
— How, I should like to be informed, do you know that? 

If you ask me to name a set of men equal to Francois de 
Sales, Vincent de Paul, and so on, I really think I shall find 
no difficulty at all in doing so. The Annals of the English 
Church will supply me with as bright a galaxy of names as 
are to be found in any sky. But I prefer making a different, 
and (as I think) a fairer answer. I would rather remind 
you that to every Church must be allowed its own proper 
glory. It is conceivable that the result of the teaching of 
the Romish Church may be to produce exceptional cases of 
extraordinary personal sanctity, and occasional acts of alto- 
gether heroic devotion; while the great bulk of the popu- 
lation shall be grossly vicious and immoral ; and the ranks 
of its very Clergy, largely infected by the poisonous taint. 
On the other hand, while our Bishop Wilsons at home, and 
our Henry Martyns abroad, are few, it seems to me that the 
result of our Church's teaching is to produce a far higher 
standard of average morality. Permit me, for my own part, 
to declare that I conceive our own to be herein the higher 
felicity : our own, the greater glory. Our domestic life is 
more pure ; our homes are more sacred ; our national truth- 
fulness is far higher, than that of any Roman Catholic 
country. I believe there is more average goodness, more 

» St, Matt. xxiv. 24. 
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general piety, here, than anywhere else in the world 

It shall suffice to have indicated thus much. What need to 
remark however that all this is nothing at all to the point t 
Suppose the Church of England could be proved not to 
have bred so many great Saints as the Church of Borne ; 
what then ? 

1 6. You complain further that we are destitute of Books 
of Devotion, and have got no good Commentaries. One of 
these charges, if you please, at a time. 

Pray have you ever taken the trouble to inquire how many 
books of Devotion the English Church actually possesses ? 
Have you had recourse to Andrewes, and Taylor, and Cosin, 
and Laud, and Leighton, and Sutton, and Patrick, and 
Spinckes, and Ken, and Beveridge, and Wilson, and Hale, 
and Eeble, and Williams, — and found them all insufficient ? 

Permit me however to say that I decline following your 
lead any further in this direction. You are assuming that 
the best Church must be that which provides the best 
devotional Manuals for her children; — a position which I 
altogether deny. (Nay, you are implying that a man's 
duty will be to unite himself to that branch of the Church 
which boasts itself most rich in this department of sacred 
literature.) I, on the contrary, am bold to assert that that 
Church is most faithful which most encourages her children 
to make the pure Word of God their habitual strength, and 
help, and consolation. The English Prayer-Book is the 
Englishman 8 habitual Book of Devotions : and the Psalms 
of David he prefers, — with the Saints of all ages, — to all 
the paltry " little gardens of lilies," and " little gardens of 
Roses," and " little Paradises of dainty devices," in the 
world. 

You will please to take notice, therefore, that I repel your 
charge against the English Church, (that she is destitute of 
Devotional Manuals,) with indignation, on every ground. 
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As a matter of fact, we have a vast number of such works. 
As a matter of taste, I prefer the honest homely flavour of 
the worst of ours, to the very best of yours ; so mawkish 
and unreal in their tone, — so unscriptural and unsound in 
their teaching, — so alien and strange in their manner, — so 
Sectarian and un-Catholic in their whole method and 
tendency ! —But the chief point to which I invite your 
attention is, that we have human helps the fewer, because 
we have Divine helps the more ! We habitually resort to, — 
the Bible : your people, (the lay sort, I mean,) read, — a vast 

amount of religious trash When a devout Anglican 

wants spiritual entertainment, his obvious resource is to turn 
to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. He would rather hear one 
of those four blessed Saints discourse to him concerning his 
Saviour's acts or sayings, than read any merely human 
book of cogitations. Next to the Gospel, he loves the 
Psalter. If he is very sad, the book of Job, or the peni- 
tential Psalms, are quite sad enough for him ! He seldom 
seems to want anything more, for devotional purposes, than 
the Bible, or the Book of Common-Prayer, supplies. 

But if he does, (and this reminds me of the other charge 
you bring against us,) one of Bp. Andrewes, or one of Dr. 
Mill's, or one of the late Charles Marriott's sermons, gives 
him plenty to think about, — if he happens to feel as I do. 
(But every man to his own special taste, in this matter!) 
You complain that we have but few Commentaries. There is 
no denying it. (Your new friends, let me tell you, have not 
got many good ones, either !) But instead of reckoning up 
those we have, I will take the liberty of saying that England's 
true exegetical strength is to be sought and found in the 
Sermons and Treatises of her greatest Divines, — in the 
writings of Pearson, Bull, Sanderson, Cosin, Andrewes, 
Waterland, and so on. A man will find that he understands 
the texts which relate to Holy Baptism infinitely better by 
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reading Wall's celebrated treatise, or that of fip. Bethel], 
than by dipping into any number of Commentaries. Mill's 
five Sermons on the Temptation are better than any system 
of Notes on that portion of the Gospel. But I must abso- 
lutely turn away from the train of thought thus opening to 
me. I pass on, with one remark, which I earnestly recom- 
mend to your attention ; or rather, to the attention of those 
who are likely to be seduced by your bad example, and to 
fall into the common cant of depreciating the stores of 
English Divinity : — namely, that before gentlemen of a 
Romanizing tendency make up their minds that they must 
seek for help at the hands of writers of the Romish Com- 
munion ; or before another, equally undutiful, class of spirits 
resort to Germany for help ; it would be well if both would 
take the trouble to ascertain what their own language and 
literature supplies, of purely English growth. How many 
excellent writers there are, (as Jackson, Horbery, Towuson, 
and others) who, (certainly for no fault of theirs,) experience 
systematic neglect at the hands of Englishmen; — the very 
Englishmen who yet pretend to be familiar with Continental 
Divinity ! Many a man, believe me, has lost his way with 
the Germans, or been misled by writers of the Romish 
school, who never read a line of Beveridge, or Bramhall, or 
Bull. But I must absolutely pass on. 

17. Your complaint that our Churches are " never open, 
whereas Romish Churches are never shut," — is just another 
of those utterly irrelevant matters, as well as very incorrect 
statements, which 1 am surprised to see you so confidently 
urge. The Roman Basilicas are always open indeed, — just 
as the English Cathedrals are : but the same can be said 
of no other Churches in Rome. From 12 o'clock till 2 or 
4 p.m. all Churches are closed : while there are scores 
of Churches at Rome which arc shut all the week. You 
have to send for the key, — just as in London : while, to 

A A 
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some of the Churches, you will find it impossible to obtain 
access at all. I remember trying in vain to discover where 
the key of S. Saba is kept. Many of those lesser Churches, 
(though very curious,) are not opened from one end of the 
year to the other : or Divine Service is celebrated in them 
once a- year. 

But, — let me ask, — what has this to do with the ques- 
tion ? The methods of the two Churches are wholly differ- 
ent Our practice of Family-worship, together with the 
superior conveniences we enjoy for private devotion in our 
dwelling-bouses, partly explains why our Churches are not so 
systematically kept open as the Churches at Rome. The 
difference of our public Service from theirs, (a subject which 
has been largely remarked upon from p. 36 to p. 89 of the 
present volume,) further helps to account for it. There may 
be a difference in our social instincts, and general traditions. 
Lastly, I freely confess that it is to be wished our Churches 
were more generally open than they actually are. But 
yet, — when all has been said, — I see not what it can be 
thought to have to do with the question before us ; which 
is, — whether I am bound to transfer my allegiance from the 
Church of Eugland to the Church of Rome ? This is the 
only question between you and me ! 

18. Your remarks are, (many of them,) purely senti- 
mental. I expect, at every instant, that you are going to 
say something next about the climate of Italy ; or to urge, 
by way of argument, the sweet Vespers of the little nuns at 
the Trinita di Monte ! I am sure if the facts were reversed 
about the popular style of Architecture of the two coun- 
tries, (Italy and England,) we should have had a paragraph 
about that too ! What a pity that stained-glass windows, 
the glory of our English churches, should be unknown in 
Rome! 

Why, how irrelevant as well as how untrue is all you say 
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about the comparative devoutness of the people! You 
seem to imply that reverence is to be found only among 
Romanists ; irreverence only among Anglicans. Where can 
you have been living, and what must your powers of accu- 
rate observation be ? Enough in praise of the popular 
religion of Rome, (enough and to spare perhaps !) has been 
said in some of the foregoing pages. But do you mean to 
tell me that a Roman Catholic Church during the time of 
public prayer is as devotional and reverential a spectacle as 
an English Church ? Will you tell me too that either the 
highest, or the lowest ranks, exhibit the externals of devo- 
tion more strikingly in Italy than in England ? And pray, 
are we to be so besotted as to identify intensity of devotion 
with purity of Faith? Who more devout than a good 
Turk? 

But I deny your position entirely. I will not track the 
worshippers into private life, or inquire how they conduct 
themselves there ; and so, set off the " pure religion and 
undefiled " of the one, ngainst the other. I will confine 
myself to the Sanctuary ; and I boldly insist that, as a 
matter of fact, there is more reverence, on the whole, among 
our own people, than among your new friends. — You must 
not ask me, Why then is no one ever seen in the corner of 
an English Church on week-days, &c? I reply, — You have 
to consider the difference of the two systems. We promise 
no Indulgences applicable to souls in Purgatory, for slender 
religious exercises ! I make little doubt that if we did ; if, 
for example, there were a statue of the Blessed Virgin in 
the church of the village in which I write ; and if beneath 
it there were an inscription stating that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, (I really beg his Grace's pardon for so wild a 
supposition,) granted in perpetuity a hundred days of indul- 
gence to every one who once a day devoutly kissed its foot, 
and recited a single " Ave Maria," — (as in the instance spe- 
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cified at p. 61 of the present volume);— if this were the Eng- 
lish method, I say, I make no doubt that the same interest- 
ing spectacles would be witnessed here, as in Italy. But 
would not that be to buy such treats at somewhat too dear a 
rate? 

19. Lastly, you are eloquent about the disturbances at 
St. George's-in-the-East, — the number of sects in England, 
— the intense worldliness of a great commercial country like 
ours, — and so forth. I cannot prevent you from thus mixing 
up the discussion of things which are purely irrelevant, if 
you are determined to do so. I can but say that all such 
considerations are simply beside the question ; and that I am 
not prepared to be the apologist of these, or of any other 
blemishes or shortcomings or sins of our people. There is, 
(whatever you may be pleased to insinuate,) a vast amount 
of real practical piety among our great merchants and 
traders, and a very munificent religious spirit at work also, 
here and there; although it maybe that the City of London, 
and our great commercial towns generally, are deplorably 
secularised. Let me ask, however, — Has as much been 
done for them hitherto, as might easily have been done ? 
and, (excuse me for adding!) do you not think that you 
would have been much better employed in trying to diminish 
the evil complained of, than where you are ? — Many of the 
sects, misguided as we know them to be, yet hold much of 
saving Truth ; are in earnest, we hope, about the matter of 
their salvation, and therefore are in a better way than prac- 
tical unbelievers. As for the late scandalous disturbances 
at St. George's-in-the-East, you should be aware that such 
disgraceful outrages are not without precedent in the very 
best times of Church history. It was the mob, — the mere 
rabble-rout of the metropolis, — who were the offenders on the 
late occasion ; miscrennts who rejoiced in any excuse for 
dishonouring the House of God,— any opportunity of dis- 
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turbing the worship of the Almighty. It was not the pa- 
rishioners of St. George's-in-the-East who reproduced those 
scenes, worthy of Constantinople or Alexandria in the fifth 
century. Who sees not, moreover, that an incumbent with 
two grains of commoti sense might have prevented the whole 
scandal ? . . . But, I must again and again repeat, all such 
matters do not touch the question before us, the least in the 
world. I should be grieved indeed to see " toleration," (in 
our popular and practical sense of the word,) established in 
Italy : but suppose the principle once recognised ; and — how 
many St. George's-in-the-East do you imagine would be 
witnessed there f 

20. It may not be uninteresting or useless, to some per- 
sons at least, that even so humble a hand as mine should 
venture to trace out certain very unfavourable conditions, 
under which nevertheless any independent Church might 
safely hope to maintain a healthy existence. I draw the 
portrait as follows, — perfectly conscious that the result will 
not be very attractive : but taking leave to remark that an 
attractive portrait, is not the thing which it was proposed 
to draw. 

If a Church be but constituted on the Apostolic model, — 
namely, with three orders of lawful ministers : — If the pure 
Word of God be but " preached, and the Sacraments duly 
ministered, according to Christ's ordinance, in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same:"* (what 
need to declare that the Cup of the Lord is not to be 
denied to the lay-people ?) — If the Bible be but freely read, 
and the three Creeds faithfully maintained by the Church: — 
If there be but set forms of Prayer ; (what need to say that 
public Prayer in the Church must be in a known tongue ?) 
— If no new dogmas are added to the Faith (SiraE) " once 
for all delivered to the Saints :" — If truly Catholic obser- 
■ Art. xix. 
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varices be but retained ; and if care be but taken that in 
all rites and ceremonies of the Church which are of purely 
human authority, all things be done to edifying:— If, lastly, 
in all cases of doubt or difficulty, the appeal be but in- 
variably made first to Scripture, then to primitive An- 
tiquity : — If all this, I say, may but be predicated of any 
Church, — then, no one of its members can pretend to doubt 
of his safety in that Church ; or, on the contrary, presume 
to quit it, without endangering his own Salvation. 

It would be idle to object to such a Church that its 
shrines are not open all the week, or that the State oppresses 
it : that some of its Ministers, (or of its lay-members,) are 
unworthy, or unlearned, or at logger-heads, or unsound in 
Doctrine : that some of its teachers deny Baptismal Rege- 
neration, and disclaim or repudiate Apostolical Succession : 
that heresy is winked at, and Immorality not quite un- 
known : that Discipline is slack, and good books of Devo- 
tion scarce : that Lent and Easter are badly kept, and the 
Saints-Days altogether neglected : that great irreverence 
prevails, and not a little unbelief: that there are as serious 
divisions among its members, and as many party names, as 
when St. Paul had done preaching at Corinth : that great 
Saints are very uncommon, and real Martyrs rarer still: 
that its ritual is not very ornate, and that the people would 
not like it if it were : that most populous towns are practi- 
cally in a very heathen state, and that scenes which have 
been recently witnessed in any given Church, are a great 
scandal. I might, to be sure, make reprisals; and draw 
up such a parallel catalogue of supposed or real blemishes 
in your own adopted Communion, as would drive you mad. 
But I spare you. Let me advise you, however, not to pro- 
voke one who has been an attentive observer of the practical 
working of the Romish system, to become the aggressor; 
for verily, in such case, you will find it impossible to hold 
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your own !) All this kind of thing, multiplied a hundred- 
fold, you are requested to take notice, is all as irrelevant to 
the matter in hand ; just as little affects the life of the 
question, — as the expression on my friend's face, or the rent 
in his clothes, or the mud upon his boots, or the amount of 
business he has on his hands, or the going of his watch, or 
his being hot and weary, or his having a detestable wife living 
somewhere in Westminster, {not that he or I at all desire a 
divorce, retnember /), or the way he is forced to wear his 
hat, — affects the life of the man .... It is absurd to mix 
up points so purely irrelevant, with the real, — the only real 
and vital question ! 

You will perceive, (I desire to write without levity,) that 
your correspondent is prepared for much graver troubles 
falling on the Church of England than she has hitherto 
experienced, without yet feeling the least anxiety concerning 
her life, and therefore concerning his own position. She 
may have (God forbid !) her Liturgy disfigured, and her 
rightful temporal inheritance taken from her. Her enemies, 
(under the name of a " Society for the Liberation of Reli- 
gion from State Patronage and Control, "•) may succeed in 
bringing her very low. She may be forbidden the use of 
her Liturgy. She may see her decisions reversed by the 
Temporal power, and her Doctrines practically set aside. 
(I am not for an instant meaning that these things are 
coming upon her : but I say they are, one and ail, conceiv- 
able.) Heresies may arise among us, which will rend the 
very Church asunder. It may become the fashion of our 
Clergy to imitate the Reverend authors of " Essays and 
Reviews," and to present to the world the immoral spectacle 
of Ministers of Religion professing one thing, — but, in 
reality, teaching and believing quite another. AH this and 
more is conceivable. But it would not destroy the life of the 
a See Archd. Hales recent pamphlet. Rivingtons. (1861.) 
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Church ; much less would it make it the duty of a member of 
the Church of England, to become a member of the Church 
of Rome. .The truly loyal heart and dutiful spirit, the man 
with ever so little of Christian chivalry in his composition, 
would feel it impossible, in days dark as I have been 
imagining, to forsake the Communion of his Fathers. 
Suppose him a man of loftiest parts and of most admirable 
genius, — of truly primitive piety and of real learning; — 
what would be his resource ? He would do as Richard 
Hooker did, when he put forth his Books " Of the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity ; " and so, depart in peace. I can 
never read the magnificent opening words of Hookers 
preface, (addressed " To them that seek (as they term it) 
the reformation of laws and orders Ecclesiastical, in the 
Church of England,") without feeling my heart beat faster, 
and my whole spirit stirred with unutterable sympathy: — 
" Though for no other cause, yet for this ; that posterity 
may know we have not loosely through silence permitted 
things to pass away as in a dream, there shall be for men's 
information extant thus much concerning the present state 
of the Church of God established amongst us ; and their 
careful endeavour which would have upheld the same" .... 
He would do as Bishop Butler did, when he observed as 
follows : — "It is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
granted, by many persons, that Christianity is not so much 
as a subject of inquiry ; but that it is, now at length dis- 
covered to be fictitious. And accordingly, they treat it as 
if, in the present age, this were an agreed point among all 
persons of discernment; and nothing remained but to set 
it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were 
by way of reprisals for its having so long interrupted the 
pleasures of the world " * .... Seeing this, Bishop Butler 
produced his immortal " Analogy." .... In some such 
1 Advertisement to the Anahgy, 1730. 
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way, I repeat, every loyal heart, according to his opportuni- 
ties, would certainly act. The last thought which would ever 
occur to a noble spirit would be to turn Romanist. 

21. It is quite idle therefore in you to tell me that "one 
of the most striking points of contrast between the Church 
of England and the primitive Church, is that every shade of 
unsound doctrine may be held within the former, and treated 
as a harmless speculation." For first, it is not true that 
" every shade of unsound doctrine " may be held without 
rebuke. Romanizers on the one hand, Essayists and 
Reviewers on the other, are not tolerated. You have lately 
seen the indignation of the whole English Church aroused 
by a single volume, and finding authoritative expression 
through the entire Bench of Bishops and both Houses 
of Convocation ; while a hundred individuals have come 
forward to refute the erroneous doctrines, and by no means 
harmless speculations, of certain false brethren; and in 
the boldest and most unequivocal language, to denounce 
them. Secondly, it is not true that the primitive Church 
knew nothing of such scandals : although it is perfectly 
evident that you know next to nothing of the primitive 
Church. 

Considerable diversity of opinion, I freely admit, prevails 
within our Communion. A considerable latitude is allowed, 
even to the Ministers of Religion. But let me advise you 
not to be too saucy on this subject. For I shall be con- 
strained to remind you that outward uniformity may be 
purchased at too dear a rate. An ignorant Clergy, a super- 
stitious people, and a country under a spiritual thraldom, — 
these are widely dissimilar conditions from those under 
which we exist. You are to consider that in periods of 
transition, and in an age of great mental activity, and in a 
country where the freest discussion is allowed, and where 
the Bible is in the hands of all, — we must expect much in 
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the practical working of the Church, to distress and to 
sadden. The questions to be asked by a fair observer are 
such as the following : — Is the march of things upwards, or 
downwards ? Does Heresy go unrebuked ? What is the 
prevailing tone of the Divinity which is issued weekly from 
the press ? What are the counterbalancing advantages of 
the system under which we in England live ? Are there no 
indications of immense activity and earnestness among our 
people ? Above all, — What is the authoritative teaching 
of the Church on the several subjects in dispute ? 

22. And so, with respect to our Liturgy, which you are 
so rash- as to bring into the question. All parties, (you 
say,) wish to see it altered. This I deny altogether. True 
it is that many object to a few expressions, in the Burial 
service, — and many, to a clause in the Athanasian Creed. 
Some think the Table of Lessons capable of improvement, 
and others desire that the Services might be shortened. 
Yet more wish, (not unreasonably,) for a second Evening 
Service. But we may hope that men will generally see the 
danger of uniting for the redress of their several supposed 
grievances; as we believe that the generality are content 
with the Prayer-Book as it is. On this, at least, I insist 
emphatically, — that the several "small peculiar" wishes of 
individuals are not to be spoken of, in the lump, as a 
national desire for a revision of the Liturgy. An excellent 
and aged friend of mine, (his name would command respect 
if I were to mention it,) proposed to confide to me, many 
years ago, a scruple he had in the use of the Liturgy. I was all 
attention. " That expression, — ' Changes and chances of this 
mortal life/ troubles me," said he ; and you can imagine 

the reason why In the meantime, suffer me to 

remind you that it is better to have a Liturgy which many 
fiud fault with, than to have no Liturgy at all. For, (as 
I have in an earlier part of tins volume fully shown, ) your 
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own adopted communion has practically parted with her 
ancient inheritance, and is without a Prayer-Book ! 

23. I quite feel the fun and smartness of your satire on 
men of " moderate views." You are, doubtless, right in 
supposing that the most saintly mediaeval bishops on record 
would not have looked about for such men to work within 
their dioceses. But pray be fair. To every age its own 
appropriate praise. And even you will not pretend that any 
objection is entertained in England to a man however im- 
moderately good and earnest, — however tiwmoderately self- 
denying and laborious he may be. No. What we all 
hate is a reverend coxcomb, — whose religion displays itself, 
at first, in the style of his millinery, and next in the 
warmth of his Romish sympathies. Then comes an ultra- 
montane system of teaching, and a half-emptied Church. 
Last of all the reverend gentleman probably carries his 
strangely-cut coat, and empty head over to the Church of 
Rome. Such is the kind of individual, be it remarked in 
passing, who has brought Ritualism itself into disrepute, 
and caused that " men of moderate views " should be in- 
quired after. The phrase (be assured) does but denote 
persons who are not likely to make immoderate fools of 
themselves. 

In conclusion. You are requested to observe that we are 
quite agreed as to the Church being the Ark, — outside 
which are the whelming waters : the Fold, — outside which 
are ravening wolves. I entirely subscribe to the axiom, 
extra Ecclesiam nulla salus. Like yourself, I hold that 
the Catholic Church is the Church which Christ commis- 
sioned to teach all nations, and in which His IIoly Spirit 
dwells. All this I firmly believe and maintain. The only 
question between us is, IV hat is the Catholic Church t 
We are quite agreed that with the world there can be no 
compromise ; and that " the Church holds on her awful way, 
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through storm and sunshine, waiting for the coming of her 
Lord." We are quite agreed about all that. Hut you are 
absurdly assuming all the while, that to be in the Church 
means, — to acknowledge the Papal supremacy! You are 
forgetting that Christ (not Rome) is the Vine, and we 
(Rome and England) are [two of] the branches : — limbs of 
the Body they ; and He, the Head ! You evidently re- 
quire to be taught, (and I prooeed next to show you,) that 
for many hundred years the Church of Rome put forth no 
such claims as those she now advances ; and that, in the 
best ages of the Church, the doctrine you so coolly seek to 
impose upon me, was simply unknown. 
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LETTER XXV. 

SHORTCOMINGS DISCOVERABLE IN THE ROMISH, AS WELL AS IN THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. IDOLATRY. DOCTRINE OF PURGATORY AND INDUL- 
GENCES. — MARIOLATRY. — SUPERSTITION. — ENTIRE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC 
WORSHIP IN THE ROMISH CHURCH. — NEGLECT OF ANTIQUITY. — RK- 
I!\ IT 1 7. AT ION. 

To the same. 
Sir, 

I have been content hitherto to stand on the defensive. 
You have brought sundry charges against the Church of 
England, which I have been content to repel. You clearly 
overlook two important considerations; the first, — (I.) That 
if the shortcomings of the Church of England are to be so 
industriously raked up,— then, some notice must be taken 
of the shortcomings of the Church of Rome also : since it 
is not to be imagined for an instant that the Communion 
into which you have lately sought admission is immaculate; 
and that only we have something to deplore. Next, — (II.) 
You forget that if the shortcomings of the English Church 
were much more considerable than you attempt to make 
out, they would constitute no adequate reason for forsaking 
her. On both these two heads, in this and my next letter, I 
propose to offer a few words. 

I am not about to multiply charges against the Church of 
Rome, as I easily might. I will confine myself to a few 
points: and, — 

1. The first charge I bring against her is, that she is an 
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dolatrous CHURCH. By which I chielly mean to say 
that she not only permits, but encourages, the worship of 
Images. 

You may not attempt to elude this accusation by the old 
shift of distinguishing between different degrees of worship: 
and telling me, (what is undeniable,) that the Greek word 
Doulia means one thing, — the Greek word Latria, another. 
Such philological subtleties, however commendable in their 
proper place, are altogether foreign to the matter in hand. 
For we are not going to discuss what two Greek words mean, 
but what the Romish church actually does. Moreover, dis- 
tinctions like these, however plausible in theory, altogether 
disappear in practice, — as you ought to know very well. 
Above all, the 2nd Commandment is express and uncon- 
ditional : " Thou shalt not bow down to worship them" — 
whether with one kind of worship or with another. Neither 
may you attempt to persuade me. (even if you have suc- 
ceeded in persuading yourself,) that the graven image is not 
worshipped, but that through the representation the wor- 
shipper looks up to the being represented. I shall show 
you that the worshipper is taught to do nothing of the 
kind : and the authority which teaches him, is none other 
than one which you think infallible,— that, namely, of the 
Bishop of Rome himself. 

For, if the idol is nothing, but the object represented 
everything,— how does it come to pass that one idol is 
preferred before another ? If the intention of the Romish 
Church is to lift the thoughts of her children heavenward, 
how does it happen that worship, (whether Doulia or 
Latria,) offered to one image or picture rather than another, 
is encouraged by the highest authority? If the direct 
result of the Romish system is not to arrest the heaven- 
ward aspirations, and to restrain them to the earthly image, 
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how does it come to pass that miracles are ascribed to so 
many of the representations of the Saints ? * And if this 
result is deprecated by the authorities in the Romish Com- 
munion, how does it happen that a volume pretending to 
authenticate those miracles has been publicly put forth by 
authority ? . . . You will find these questions hard indeed 
to answer. The volume of which I speak will be presently 
again alluded to. 

You will tell me, I doubt not, that the theory of the 
Romish Church does not countenance Idolatry, however 
fatally that plague may have developed itself in the Romish 
Communion. I am sorry that I cannot altogether admit 
the validity of your plea. You are to observe that the 
Romish Church does nothing to check or discourage, — but, 
on the contrary, does much to promote and encourage, — 
image-worship. The statue of the Blessed Virgin in the 
Church of St. Agostino, at Rome, (described by me at 
pp. 60-1,) would be quite sufficient to prove what I say: 
ior the pnpal indulgence engraven on its base can be at- 
tended with only one result ; can have been put there with 
only one intention. The same may be said of every image 
set up in Roman Catholic Churches, so long as the people are 
taught to visit it with especial veneration. Practically, the 
veneration paid to Images has reproduced the method of 
heathendom. " Notre Dame de Fourvieres," for example, 
is as much the tutelary goddess of Lyon, as ever was 
Minerva at Athens, or Diana at Ephesus. — Permit me to 

* One has not far to look for examples. — " Vi e una Madonna 
detta di S. Gregorio. della quale si dice, die un giorno passando il 
detto Pontifice, c non salutandola, gli diccsse," \c. (Horn. Modern, 
Gior. 5. Rion. di Campetalli.") — Ad sanctum Paulum. ubi vidimus 
ligneam Cnicifixi : Imaginem, quern sancta Brigida sibi loquentem 
audiisse perliibetur." (Malill. D. Itttiic. p. 1 :»:».» — "Imaginem 
Sancton Maine custodem Ecclesitu allocutam et Alexii siiigularem 
pietatem commendassc." (Dm rant, De Hut*. 1. i. c. o.i 
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refer you to the exhibition already described by myself, at 
p. 59, — in which the Pope took a conspicuous part. Are 
such transactions, (and they are very common in countries 
of the Romish obedience !) to be severed from the theory of 
the Romish system ? * 

Leaving the question of image-worship, I have to remind 
you that your Church stands charged with being, in not a 
few respects, doctrinally corrupt. It shall suffice to 
indicate only a few points. 

2. — Your doctrine of Purgatory and Indulgences needs 
only to be stated, I should think, to proclaim its own suffi- 
cient and entire refutation. Concerning the former Doctrine 
I have already said enough. But what is to be said of the 
complicated superstructure of error which has been built up 
on the foundation of that gross fiction ? The superfluous 
merits of the Saints departed are assumed to be deposited 
in a kind of Bank, in conjunction, (shocking to relate !) with 
the merits and satisfaction of our Saviour. Of this Trea- 
sury, the Bishop of Rome keeps the key ; and over it, he 
has unlimited authority. He is thought to enjoy the privi- 
lege of drawing upon this fund at pleasure ; and to be at 
liberty, by a stroke of his pen, to apportion some of it to 
whomsoever he pleases. Nay, he claims to be able to appro- 
priate the merits of any definite Saint to any ///definite person. 
Thus, over a Chapel in the transept of the Basilica of S. 
Lorenzo, at Rome, you read : — " This is that tomb out of 
the catacomb of St. Cyriaca, which is celebrated throughout 
the world. Whosoever here celebrates Mass for the Dead, 



* See the Rev. W. Palmer's Vlllth letter tu l\'i«nt,w. (1842.1 
wherein he demonstrates that "direct and formal Idolatry. — tcluit 
Romanists themselves admit to he Ididatry.—i* authorised and ap- 
proved in the Romish Communion, and that liomsiiiiMs are pre- 
vented by their own principles from cniidciimin<* it See p. ft. — 
The reader should also refer to Stillinjjflert. Wnrk* % vol. v. p. 451). 
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will deliver their souls from Purgatorial pains, through the 
merits of St. Laurence." • 

This kind of inscription is even common. In the Church 
of S. Onuphrio, what follows is framed, in the second 
chapel to the right as you enter : — " Altare privilegiato nel 
quale si libera dal Purgatorio quell' anima per la quale si 
prega, come si celebrasse all' altare di San Gregorio di 
Roma "... Again, in the Church of S. Carlo, is to be read 
as follows, (in the Chapel of the Assumption) : — " Inno- 
centius XI. P.M. concessit ut quandocumq. in hoc Dei- 
parae altari pro anima cujuscumq. fidelis sacrificium fuerit, 
ipsa a Purgat. poenis liberetur" .... It is needless 
to multiply examples. b You are hopelessly blind if you are 
not 8 truck with the senseless profanity of a system which 
can develope such phenomena as these. 

• " Haec est tuniba ilia to to orbe terramm celeberrima ex Coemeterio 
S. Ciriacae matronas, ubi sacrum siquis fecerit pro defunctis, eorum 
animas a Purgatoriis poenis Dili Laurentii meritis evocabit." 

b A few may be added in a note. Framed and glazed in the 
church of S. Maria Trasportina is the following : — " La santa Me- 
moria di Papa Paolo quinto, ad instanza del Card. Domenco. Pinelli 
vescovo di Porto e protettore dell' Ordine Carmelitano concede la 
liberazione d'un anima dal Purgatorio a qualsivoglia sacerdote che 
celebra in que* to altare intitotalo delle colonne dove rarono flagellati i 
gloriosi Apostoli S. Pietro e S. Paolo, come piu amplamenta appare 
dal 8uo breve spedito dal Vaticano li sci Aprile ndcvi." . . . On the 
right of the altar in the dilapidated but curious church of S. Bar- 

tolomeo: — "Gregoritis XIII. P. O. M apostolica auctoritate 

concessit cuilibct ex cttdem familia [tc. Franciscana] sacerdoti qui 
domum banc S. Bartholomau incoleret si in capella hac Dei Math 
dedicata quani sanctam appellant, sacriiicium pro defunctis offerret 
animam illam Uberaret a Pnrgatorii pcenis.pro qua tacrificarct % idque 
diplomate sanxit, ltomje, xi. Kal. Septem. mdlxxxi." .... Under 
the Basilica of Santa Croce, on a title affixed to the iron gate of the 
Capella di Piota, is read : " Celebrandopi la S. Messa in questo 
altare si libera ttn anima dal Purgatorio, come risulta dalla bolla 
della S. M. di Gregorio XIII."— Over the altar of S. Maria Scala 
Coeli: — "Celebrans hie animam a pcrnis Purgatorii liberat." 
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This whole article of papal " Indulgences " is a sad blot 
on the Romish system. You may find it briefly discussed 
in a manner you will find unanswerable, by not a few of our 
Theologians.* Not to wade into the depths of this iniquity, 
and to uncover the revolting consequences of this sad cor- 
ruption of the primitive Faith, I am content to ask, What 
more transparently worthless than such promises as are 
attached to the performance of almost every public religious 
act ? Think only of a hundred days of indulgence for 
kissing the foot of a statue and saying one Ave-Maria! b 
seven years of indulgence for a visit paid to certain Relics ! 
plenary indulgence for eighteen visits paid with prayer, 
after confessing and communicating ! ° But " plenary in- 
dulgence" is more easily attainable still. It appertains to 
him who attends five of the public catechisings, and is 
applicable to souls in purgatory* So are the nine years 
of indulgence which accrue to him who once ascends to 
Scala Sancta devoutly 6 . . . Surely such fables are as 
foolish as they are profane ! f You may thiuk as you please 

• See, for example, Bp. Bull, Works, vol. ii. pp. 28*2-87. The reader 
is also referred to Newman's Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the 
Church, pp. 145-47. 

b See p. 61. — As you outer the Cob'seum, on either hand you see 
in the wall a plain marble inlaid cross. Beneath is written : — " Ba- 
ciando la Santa Croce si acquista uri anno e xl y'wrni <V I nduhjenza" 

• See p. 50. * See p. 08. • See p. 75. 

f As monstrous an instance as I ever met with, is the following, 
written over the altar of the Crocifisso, in the basilica of S. Lorenzo : 
— ** Quisquis devoto ac contrito corde accedit ad istam crucem et ad 
alteram, idenar'unn omnium suorum peccatorum indulyentiam con- 
sequitur.W) .... Above the confessional in the same church; — 
44 Hoc sub fornicc tmmilata jacent corpora Ssr. Stephaui protomar- 
tyi'is, Laurentii Diaroni et Justini presbyteri et mart, ubi est quo- 
tidic a summis Pontijieibns concessit indulyentia jdenaria.' .... The 
following inscription occurs perpetually over the doors of Churches 
at Home, e, y. over the duor of S. Vincenzio Anastatio : — 44 Indul- 
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oil the subject : but let me tell you the mischief of such 
Doctrines must infinitely outweigh, in the judgment of per- 
sons of sense and candour, any of the practical incon- 
veniences which are experienced in our own branch of the 
Church Catholic .... How modern this entire system is, 
has been repeatedly shown ; as well as to what monstrous 
scandals it has paved the way. The sale of Indulgences 
became at last so flagrant an abuse that it produced the 
Reformation. 

3. The next serious charge which I bring against your 
adopted Communion, is, that it pots the Blessed Virgin 
in the place of God. I have already sufficiently esta- 
blished this statement, at pp. 102-4 ; but so gross and patent 
a fact calls for repeated protest, as well as admits of varied 
modern illustration. Thus, at Lyons, under the pictures of 
" Notre Dame de Fourvieres " is read, — " O Marie, 6coutez 
favourablement les vodux et les prieres de vos fideles ser- 
viteurs." Behind, — " Souvenez vous, O tres misericordieuse 
Vierge Marie, qu'on n a jamais oui dire qu'aucun de ceux 
qui ont eu recours a votre protection ait 6te abandonne. 
Plein de cette confiance, O ma tendre Mere, je viens a vous ; 
et gemissant sous les poids de mes pe'ches, je me prosterne 
d vos pieds. Ecoutez fa vorab lenient ma prilre, et daignez 
lexaucer." .... Now let any honest person say whether 
this be not addressing the Blessed Virgin as if she were 
God ? Instead of " our Father," it is " my Mother," " at 
whose feet " the sinner " groaning beneath the burthen of 
his sins" " prostrates himself." To her he addresses " his 

prayer." At her hands, he asks to have it granted 

Is it not a mere trifling with the Truth to affect to doubt 
whether this be a breaking of the commandment or not ? 

Approach the capital, and see whether things are con- 

genti'i plena ria ■pcrpctiut—jn'n this et defunctix." What does this 
precisely mean ? 

B B 2 
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ducted differently there. Can anything be worse than the 
ex-voto tablets which bid fair soon to cover the walls of 
Notre Dame des Victoires at Paris ? — e. q.> " J'ai pri6 Marie 
pendant 8 ans pour une ceuvre impossible : et j'ai ete exauce, 
le 8 Dec. 1859." — " Amour et reconnaisance envers Marie 
qui a sauvt ma Jille, 30 Juillet, 1856." " J'ai pri6 J6sus, 
Marie, et Joseph. J'ai et6 exaucee le 15 Nov. 1856. — "O 
Marie, qui nous a conservee notre enfant** &c. — " Marie, 
je vous.r&nercie d- avoir sauve mon pere. C.D.G. 29 Mars, 
1857," &c. &c. &c. 

As for Rome, the extent to which this kind of thing is 
there carried, is almost incredible. An inscription outside 
the Church of the Minerva records the height to which the 
Tiber rose in the inundation of 1 530, with this inscription : 
" Hue Tiber ascendit, jam que obruta tota fuisset Roma, 
nisi huic celerem Virgo tulisset opem" — The same is said 
elsewhere concerning an earthquake which threatened the 
city in 1703. — In the Church of S. Carlo, in the Chapel of 
the Assumption, (over a picture representing the legend), is 
inscribed, — " Tu sola universas haereses interemisti." But I 
have already shown that the young aud the illiterate are 
taught by the popular books of devotion to fly to the Virgin 
in every danger, as well as to build upon her their con- 
fidence in death : a and that she enjoys a far larger amount 
of popular worship even than our Saviour Christ Himself. 

The glaring offence against Catholic antiquity and scrip- 
tural Truth which Rome committed in 1854, when she 
proclaimed the blasphemous dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, has been already sufficiently adverted to at p. 103. 
It is of course the crowning iniquity of modern Romanism, 
— a step which must inevitably bring down the wrath of 
God on that branch of the Catholic Church. For this 

* S«-o nh-.v". pp. 102-.'!. 
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reason I have made the worship of the Blessed Virgin a 
separate head of complaint against your Church.* 

As might be expected, the veneration with which she is 
regarded, is freely extended to other Saints. In the Church 
of S. Genevieve at Paris, you read on the ex-voto tablets, 
as follows : — " J'ai invoque S. Geuevieve pendant une 
incendie, elle m'a exaucee le 28 Oct. 1859. C. G." — " J'ai 
pri6 S. Genevieve pour la sant6 de mon fils, et j'ai ete 
exaucee. E. C." — " J'ai pri6 S. Genevieve pendant la 
maladie de ma fille. Elle fa sauve'e." — Will you pretend 
to tell me, that the persons who so write do not mean what 
they say ? or mean any other thing than that S. Genevieve 
is " God, to kill and to make alive?" 

4. If I do not dwell on the unscriptural practice of your 
adopted Church of denying the Cup to all but the conse- 
crating Priest in the Holy Communion, it is not because I 
think this a light matter, but because it is needless to enlarge 
on what is so patent a violation of the Divine Command. 
The sinfulness of Half-Communton has been often ex- 
posed, and ought not to require explaining. That the 
practice is of quite modern date, who knows not ? d 

5. I declare next that the Romish Church is grossly 

* The fatal consequences of the introduction of this new dogma, 
and the blasphemy which it implies, may be seen ably stated in the 
Bp. of Oxford's recent sermon, — Rome's iWir Dogma and our Duties. 
At the end, is printed Dr. Mill's Catena of Catholic evidence on the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 

* St. John vi. 53. St. Matth. xxvi. 26, 27. 

« See the Sequel to Dr. Wordsworth's Letter to M. Gotulon, — 
p. 107, &c. Letters V. and VI. 

d " Habet enim magnam vocem Christi sanguis in terra, cum eo 
recepto ub omnibus yentibut respondetur, Amen/' [Augustiu. coat. 
Faust. Munich, lib. xii. c. 10. Opp. viii. 3^2. b] " Quare,"' (re- 
marks Bp. Andrews,) **duo hie egregia hubemus. 1. Cniversmn 
Ecdesiam partiripem esse Calicis. 2. Cum accipiunt, dicere. Amen." 
[ Works, xi. p. 157.1 
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superstitious. It would be easy to fill a volume with 
illustrations of this statement, but I am about to do nothing 
of the kind. I am content to refer you to what has been 
already offered on the subject of Relics, p. 48 to p. 56 : 
and shall only remind you of a few additional particulars. 

What think you then of the following inscription ? It 
occurs on the right of the underground Chapel (of the 
Presepe) in the Sistine Chapel, in the Basilica of S. Maria 
Maggiore:— "Hie, S. Cajetanus, auspice Divo Hieronymo, 
cujus ossa non procul jacent, in-ipsa natalitia Christi nocte, 
accepit a Deipara in ulnas suas puerum Jesum." Now, 
does any one in his senses really believe that the Blessed 
Virgin put the Infant Saviour, (who now "sitteth at the 
Right Hand of God ! ") into Cajetan's arms ? But even 
supposing that she did (!), what on earth can Jerome's bones 
have had to do with the circumstance ? . . . . You must 
feel that a Church which can perpetrate such absurdities, 
however successful she may be in conciliating indulgence, 
has yet need to be very slow in pointing out the short- 
comings of any other Communion under the sun. 

And then, what is to be thought of the superstitions 
attaching to images and pictures at Rome and elsewhere?* 
I earnestly invite you to obtain access to the little volume 
already alluded to, which was put forth only sixty-four years 
ago, under the highest authority ; entitled, De Prodigi 
avvenuti in molte sagre Immagini, spccialmente di Maria 
Santissima, secondo gli autentici Piocessi compilati in 
Roma, memorie, estratte e ragionate da D. Gio. Murcltetti, 
Examinatore Apostolico del Clero e Preside ttte del Genu. 
Con breve ragguaglio di altri simili Prodigi comprovati 
nelle Curie Vescovili dello Stato Pontijicio ■.— Roma , 1797. 
— I recur to this curious publication, (which I believe is 

* See p. 5£. 
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sufficiently rare,) because here is authentic evidence on the 
subject under consideration. It exhibits small engravings 
of 26 images, — 24 of which are representations of the 
Virgin. — The locality of each image is carefully specified ; 
and the opening and shutting of eyes performed by each, as 
vouched for by 80 witnesses, is duly recorded. At p. 221, 
is the autograph attestation of Cardinal Delia Somaglia, the 
Vicar General of that day, to the whole inquiry, which he 
had been delegated to conduct in person. This is followed 
by a considerable Supplement and Appendix of duly-certified 
wonders of the same description. The book was translated 
into English, but most rigorously suppressed. 

I have no wish to be hard upon you, and therefore will 
pass on. But I scruple not to say that the superstitious 
legends of fabulous Saints in the Roman Breviary, are alone 
a fatal blot : for these at least are put forth by the very 
highest authority and compromise the whole church. It 
would be endless to specify all the instances of gross super- 
stition which have presented themselves to any single ob- 
server of the practices of your adopted Communion. 

6. Lastly, I must freely say that the entire system of 
public worship of your new friends is open to the gravest 
objections. I have already written sufficiently largely on 
this subject, from p. 36 to p. 98 ; and even you will not 
accuse me of having written those remarks in an unkind 
spirit. I made the best of everything at Rome. But when 
you twit me with my " position," &c. it seems to be high 
time that I should remind you a little of yours. 

Suppose, moreover, instead of remaining at Rome, we 
transport ourselves in thought to the capital of "the eldest 
son of the Church." It is Sunday morning at Paris. The 
open shops,— the noisy traffic, — the cries, — the din, — the 
whirl of vehicles, — the throng, — all is oppressive and strange. 
Is this the way Sunday is observed in the first of Roman 
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Catholic countries, — and in the very capital ? You inquire 
for the principal church, and you proceed to the Madeleine. 
Surely, (you say to yourself as you approach it,) this must 
be the shrine of some heathen deity ; not a Christian 
church ! The churches at Rome, (like our own city churches, ) 
are sufficiently unecclesiastical in their structure ; but this 
is a bon& fide Temple. 

Enter ; and if Divine Service is going on, is it not your 
first impression that you have lost your way, and inadvert- 
ently entered a play-house ? What else can be the meaning 
of that multitude of personages in white, decked with blue 
and pink sashes, lilac silk, transparent muslin, black capes, 
red caps, gold fringe, lace, and fur ; and all performing in 
such a strange histrionic style in front of a pyramidal group 
of angels, lighted up by eighty or ninety candles, while 
boys are carrying tall candles, and young men are throwing 
and catching censer-boxes, — far more like jugglers playing 
a trick, than persons assisting at the worship of the Lord 
of Hosts? Are these melodramatic evolutions sanctioned 
by Breviary or Missal ? and are those mountebanks ? or are 
they persons of the clerical order ? 

Oh, but all this is mere prejudice, (I shall be told.) A 
theatrical nation, fond of the picturesque in Religion, as in 
everything else, has adopted a gaudier ritual than your cold 
northern taste is altogether able to approve. A boy may 
wear a pink dress, I suppose, with white muslin over it, if 
he likes, without endangering Antiquity ? — Allowed. Let 
us inquire then what is the order of the Service for the day, 
and ascertain what these performers are all actually about. 
" Aujourd'hui, 5 F6vrier, Septuagesime. Au choeur on 
c6l6bre la Solemnite de la Presentation de N. S. et de la 
S. Vierge. — A 8$ h. la premiere grande Messe (du Diman- 
che) suivie du Prone par M. le Cure. — A 10 j h. la Bene- 
diction des cierges, l'Aspersion, et la seconde grande Messe. — 
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A 1 b. la derniere Messe. — A 2 h. None, Vespres, Sermon, 
...et la Salut. — Le soir, a 8 h. Reunion de la Confrerie et 
Procession." In other words, the sacred solemnities of the 
Feast of the Purification (2nd February) have been trans- 
/erred to Septuagesima,— the ensuing Sunday (5th Feb.) 
in defiance of propriety and of the Prayer-Book. The 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is celebrated by the clergy 
in the hearing of such of the lay people as choose to attend, 
thrice in the morning, — the earliest occasion being at a 
quarter to 9 (!). A short address, a blessing of candles, 
and Aspersion, complete the programme. Nones and Ves- 
pers, (by accumulation !) at 2 o'clock* (!) are followed by 
a Sermon. Where then are Matins, Lauds, and Prime ? 
The fancy-prayers of a confraternity (!) and "Procession," 
close the day. ... If you admire this representation of the 
Catholic method, — (and you will please to observe that we 
have resorted for it to the first Roman Catholic nation in 
the world ; and ascertained how it is exhibited in the best 
Church of the French metropolis,) — I am sorry for you. 
Commend me to the Catholic method as it is to be seen in 
the best Churches of the metropolis of Any lo-C&lholic 
England. 

And next, for the effect of all this on the people. The 
public religion of the Parisians, as it may be called, is to 
be seen in the utter desecration of the Sunday practised 
universally out of church. The veritable " Theatre " begins 
a few hours later ! There will also be buying and sell- 
ing going on till half-past 10 at night, in the public streets. 
. . . In Church, where are die men ? Why do all sit, — 
whisper, — look unconcerned, — or read books not of the 
Service ? Why this coming in and going out, at all hours ? 
Why so much gathering of money ? And then, that offen- 

* At S. lioch, the second church in Paris, Vespers, &c. are at 
1.30. 
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sive chaissiere, coming for her vile two or three sous, in the 
middle of the Service ! Could no other way be devised of 
paying for being uncomfortable ? . . . . To be brief. " The 
Gallican use " seen through Liturgical spectacles at the 
end of a vista of a thousand years, looks picturesque and 
venerable enough. So does the Roman Use. So does the 
Use of Sarum. But you seem to make Church-membership 
an open question ; and talk as if you were " an unattaclied 

Christian" (as Lady wittily described herself;) and 

as if every one was " in search of a Religion/' Now, if 
contrasting of methods is to be the order of the day, then 
I have but to request that you will contrast like with like, 
and contrast fairly ; and I have no misgiving whatever as 
to what will be the result. You may not, at all events, de- 
scribe Romanism as it is to be seen set off to the greatest 
advantage in one of the best appointed and most sumptuous 
Churches in Rome ; and straightway contrast the imposing 
and attractive result with our Anglican method, as it is to 
be seen in the ill-served church of a neglected village in 
one of our remoter English provinces. 

No doubt I shall be told that the Madeleine is a gay and 
fashionable Church, and that I ought not to go there for a 
sample of the Romish devotion of the French capital. So, 
in truth I thought ; and frankly stated my sentiments to a 
very pious person. u Go," (she said,) " to Notre Dame 
des Victoires, at 7 in the evening ;" and I went. 

Part of the result will be found chronicled above, at p. 
108. The devoutness of the congregation of that Church 
delighted me, I confess ; but it was the devotion of a Meet- 
ing-House. About five hundred were assembled, nil of the 
humbler class. The prayers were altogether modern, and 
very wretched compositions. The people sat while the 
Psalms were being chanted. True, that most of them joined 
in them heartily : but they had not come together for com- 
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mon Prayer. I tried to look over tbeir books, and ascer- 
tained that only some bad come provided with the manual 
of the confraternity: the rest were otherwise employed. 
One near me was reading the " Manuel des pieuses domes- 
tiques." A single priest officiated, and the service lasted 
exactly two hours and a half. It was called, " Vespers of 
the Virgin," — for she is the presiding Deity of Romanism, 
whether in, or out of Rome. As for the Sermon, it was as 
worthless and weak as possible ; but the speaker was fluent 
and earnest. — Now this is a true picture of popular Roman- 
ism as it is to be seen in Paris, since the great Revival 
effected by M. Desgenettes. Does it appear to you particu- 
larly attractive ? Does it, at all events warrant any saucy 
remarks in disparagement of our Anglican method ? 

7. I might prolong this kind of discussion indefinitely. 
If I were to attempt to enumerate all the vices in the 
theory, all tbe mischiefs in the Practical working, of the 
Romish system, tbe task before me would be endless. I 
should have to give you a lecture " on Romanism as neg- 
lectful of Antiquity:"* and should have to preface it by a 

* " However we explain it, so much is clear, that the Fathers are 
only so far of use in the eyes of Romanists as tlicy prove the Roman 
doctrines ; and in no sense are allowed to interfere with the conclu- 
sions which the Church lias adopted ; that they are of authority 

when they seem to agree with Rome, of none if they differ 

How hopeless then is it to contend with Romanists, as if they 
practically agreed with us as to the foundation of faith, however 
much they pretend to it ! Ours is Antiquity, theirs the existing 
Church. .". . 

"I make one remark more. Enough has been said to show the 
hopefulness of our own prospects in the controversy with Rome. 
We have her own avowal that the Fathers ought to be followed, and 
again that she docs nut follow them ; what more can we require than 
her witness ngainst herself which is here supplied us? If such 
inconsistency is not at once fatal to her claims, which it would seem 
to be, at least it is a most encouraging omen in our contest with her. 
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Lecture on Romanism as neglectful of Scripture. " She 
assumes," (says Dr. Wordsworth,) " a superiority over the 
Fathers and Councils of the Ancient Church. This she has 
shown a priori by affirming, that if Councils or Fathers 
speak in opposition to her, they are to be regarded as pro 
tan to, of no authority. Secondly, she exercises this assumed 
superiority in practice, by mutilating, (or, as she terms it, 
correcting) the records of the Early Church. Sixtus Se- 
nensis* commended Pope Pius V. for the care he took "in 
purging all the compositions of Catholic writers, and spe- 
cially those of the ancient Fathers :" and the mode in 
which this work of purgation was performed may be con- 
ceived from the following examples. Augustine says, 
" Faith only justifies :" — " Our works cannot save us:" — 
" Marriage is allowed to all : " — " Peter erred in the ques- 
tion of clean and unclean meats : " — " St. John cautions us 
against the invocation of Saints." The holy Bishop, (says 
the Church of Rome,) is to be corrected in all these places. b 
Chrysostom teaches that " Christ forbids heretics to be put 
to death ; " that " to adore martyrs is antichristian ; " that 
" the reading of Scripture is needful to all ; " that " there 

We have but to remain pertinaciously and immovably fixed on the 
ground of Antiquity : and as truth is ours, so will tlie victory be also." 
— Newman's Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, pp. 84, 
68, 100. The reader is also referred to Letters IV. to X. of the pre- 
sent volume. 

* Epist. dedicat. ad Piuni V. P. M. " Expurgari et emaculari 
curasti omnia Catholicorum scriptorum ac pnecipue veterura Patrum 
Bcripta." 

b I copy these passages from the Index Expurgatorius Impensis 
Lazari, 151)9. This Index was not to be published. See Pnef. B. 0. 
" Praelati in omnibus urhibus ubi bibliopole inhabitant unum etitem 
alteram sibi delijjcrc poterunt, quos idoneos judicabunt, sedulos et 
fideles : iique ipsi privatim liullisqiie oonsciis apud se Indicem ex- 
purgatorium habebunt, quern eundem neque aliis communicabunt, 
neque ejus exemplum ulli dabuut.'' 
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is no merit but from Christ ;" that it is " a proud thing 
to detract from or add to Scripture ; M that " Bishops and 
Priests are subject to the higher powers;" that the 4< Pro- 
phets had wives " The venerable Patriarch must be freed 
from all these heretical notions. Epiphanius nffirms that 
" no creature is to be worshipped." This is an error, and 
must be expunged. Jerome asserts that " all Bishops are 
equal;" he must here be amended. And further, the 
Fathers are not only to be corrected by subtraction, but by 
addition also. Thus Cyprian is to be made say, " hie Petro 
primatus datur," and " qui cathedram Petri, super quam 
fundata est Ecclesia deserit, in Ecclesia se esse confidit ? " a 
against his own practice, for which he has been condemned 
by Bellarmine as guilty of mortal sin. All this is not 
wonderful, since the Church of Rome has not spared even 
the Word of God. In the Roman index b we read " dele- 
atur illud ' Abraham fide Justus,' " which is the assertion of 
St. Paul. c 

, 8. If I were bent on prolonging this discussion, I might 
easily draw out a most heavy charge against your adopted 
Communion of having added fresh articles to the Faith, — 
not for the first time in 1854 ; and for requiring assent to 
them under pain of Anathema. (I allude especially to the 
Creed of Pope Pius IV.) I should have to reproach the 
Church of Rome with setting an example of schism by set- 
ting up rival Bishops in our sees at home and abroad, — in 
defiance of the Canons of CEcumenical Councils, and the 
Laws of all the Churches. d A Bible withheld from the 

• See Dr. James On the Corruption of the Tme Fathers, p. 114, ed. 
1688. 

b P. 48. See other passages of Scripture, expunged by the Church 
of Rome, in Dr. James's work, p. 427. 

« Gal. iii. 0. Rom. iv. 3. 

« " As the imperial City of Constantinople was the centre of 
Catholic communion in the East, so ouce was imperial Rome in the 
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people, — and Divine Service in an unknown tongue, — alas, 
it would be a long, long catalogue, if I were to undertake 
to give you every reason why I thiuk the Church of Eng- 
land an infinitely better Church to live and die in than the 
Church of Rome ! Moral considerations would have to be 
introduced also ; and I should feel it my duty to direct your 
attention to Spain, and to other parts of France and Italy 
besides Paris and Rome. But I desist. To my next, 
which will be a much longer letter, I beg to invite your 
very special attention. One only question do I feel dis- 
posed to put to you at parting: — "On what possible 
principle can you defend the universal practice of your new 
friends of rebaptizing, — insisting upon the Rebaptiza - 
tion, — of such members of the Church of England as seek 
to unite themselves to the Church of Rome? ... I have 
heard that anxiety is feigned lest the person so seeking 
admission into another branch of Christ's Holy Catholic 
Church should never have been only baptized. But, two 
awkward considerations here present themselves : — First, 
Why should an English priest be supposed to be a less trust- 
worthy agent than any old woman, — to whom the Romish 
(not the English !) Church expressly gives authority, in 
case of need, to administer the Sacrament of Baptism ? 
And secondly, since (according to the Romish view,) Inten- 

West, until her Bishops effecting an universal supremacy, she became 
the author of her own scliism, by winch she still divides the Chris- 
tian world. Then, it may be, for her punishment, she was per- 
mitted to wander from the straight and narrow path of scriptural 
truth, into the broad road of error ; adding, at her own will, novel 
and strange doctrines, unknown to the Apostles or articles of Faith : 
until, in this our day, as if to perpetuate her character of the Great 
Schismatic, she has invaded the rights of other independent churches, 
setting up altar against altar, and pretended Bishops, who, being 
tectmdi, are by the nominal rule of the Church, nutti." — Life of lip. 
Ken, by a Layman, 1*34, p. 1*32. 
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Hon is necessary to the validity of a Sacrament, what 
security have you that, in any given instance, the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism is administered, by a Romish Priest, at 
all ? .... I am really curious for an explanation. Let 
me only request you to disabuse your mind of the notion 
that the alleged plea of doubt is the true reason why Rome 
pursues this sinful course. For, even when a learned 
English Priest, (as in a well-known instance,) has given a 
written assurance that the Sacrament was only administered 
by his own hands, Rome has insisted on the repetition of 
the solemn rite. Now, you are of course aware that 
Reiteration of Baptism is sacrilege. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

the only real question remains yet to re discussed : namely, 
the validity of the papal claim to universal supremacy. — five 

theories briefly considered. the patriarchal claim. the 

claim of conversion. the claim of immemorial possession. the 

claim from infallibility. — the claim, based on 8cripture and 

fathers, of beino the 8uccessor of st. peter. no primacy of 

authority given to st. peter. st. peter not the founder of 

the church of rome : nor the first bishop of rome : nor 
recognised as having any supremacy by early councils and 
fathers. — cyprian's evidence. — conclusion. 

Sir, 

It is high time to bring the question before us to a 
definite issue. Not one of the various considerations urged 
in your letter, to which I have hitherto directed my remarks, 
affects the real question before us, in the least ; and I am 
surprised that you, and the many others, (I thought they 
had been chiefly young ladies ?) — who adopt the same lan- 
guage, do not perceive how utterly inconsequential and weak 
it is. Whether the primitive Liturgies are full of Romish 
doctrine, or whether they are not;— on which side of the 
Alps there is more of Sanctity or ungodliness ; — whether or 
no Images wink, and whether or no they ought to be wor- 
shipped even if they do wink :— all such points as these are 
absolutely irrelevant to the question which you bring before 
me. You urge me to become a Romanist. In other words 
you invite me to look upon the English Church as a simply 
schismatic body; — a body to which it is impossible to 
belong without such imminent danger to one's soul, that 
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every one ought positively to withdraw himself from it. 
Yon invite me further to show by my acts that I think the 
way of safety is to seek admission into the Church of 
Rome. This, if I understand you rightly, is the actual 
gist of your letter. 

Now, in order to persuade me to take so serious and 
solemn a step as this ; in order to induce me to reverse my 
existing convictions, and then to set up my own private 
opinion against the collective wisdom, learning, and piety, 
of the English Church ; it is clear that no small amount of 
logic is required on your part. It will not suffice to show 
me that the advantages of Romanism, — the disadvantages 
of Anglicanism, — are manifold. The retort is obvious and 
fatal. It will not suffice to appeal to the fact that the 
Bishop of Rome now claims supreme authority over all the 
Churches of Christendom. That is precisely the circum- 
stance which underlies the whole question, — the very claim 
which requires to be made out. 

In a word. The one thing you have to establish is the 
validity of the Romish claim to universal Supremacy: or 
at least, you have to demonstrate the rightful authority 
of the Bishop of Rome over the English Church. I, for 
my part, as you are aware, assert that "the Bishop of 
Rome hath no jurisdiction in this Realm of England." * 
You, with your new friends, adopt precisely the opposite 
language: nay, the most expert of your controversialists 
declare that the Pope's Supremacy is the fundamental doc- 
tine of Romanism. " On this doctrine," (says Bellarmine,) 
" the whole cause of Christianity," (he means Romish 
Christianity,) " depends." b 

* Art. xxx vii. 

b " De qua re agitur cum de Primatu Pontificis agitur? brevisaiiue 
dicam ; de gumma rei Christianje." — Vol. i. p. 494, ed. 1577, — quoted 
by Wordsworth. 

C C 
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I must give you yet another warning. It will not suffice 
for you, in order to make out the validity of the Papal 
claim, to do any of the following things : one or more of 
which every writer has done, who has hitherto written on 
your side of the question, viz., (1) You may not assume 
that " a Primacy of authority " is given in Scripture to 
St Peter over the rest of the Apostles. You must prove it. 
(2) You must not invite me to accept the remarkable favour 
which occasionally attends the mention of St. Peter's name 
in the Gospels and Acts, as any proof whatever of a thing 
with which / deny that it has any manner of connection ; 
viz., the claim to Infallibility, and universal Supremacy set 
up, in modern times, by the Bishop of Rome : (3) I must 
caution you against quoting, (as Dr. Wiseman has been 
convicted of doing,) 1 spurious writings in support of the 
Romish side of the question. (4) You must be on your 
guard against urging in argument, divorced from their con- 
text, short scraps of Fathers, which prove on examination to 
be garbled extracts which entirely misrepresent the mind and 
meaning of the author. b (5) You must be denied the privi- 

• See Rev. W. Palmer's Vth Letter to Wiseman, (1841,) p. 15 to 
p. 32. 

b I allude to such a collection of shreds and patches as Archd. 
Wilberforce accumulates at p. 131, — references taken wholesale by 
himself, (as he informs us,) and by Mr. Allies, from Passaglia " De 
Prerogativis B. Petri." Such utterly worthless specimens of patris- 
tic lore, again, as Mr. Allies sweeps together at p. 11, and indeed 
throughout his book, are what I here condemn. The strange under- 
lying fallacy of those writers, and indeed of all who have taken the 
same side of the question, is, — that laudatory expressions concerning 
St. Veter are one and all assumed to be, ipso facto, applicable to the 
Seal of the Papacy! And again, that language of hiyh respect used 
concerning Rome, is tantamount to a recognition of modern claims, 
of its Pontiff to spiritual supremacy ! This, and the further fallacy 
that wherever the Church is anj'where, and by anybody, mentioned, 
the Romish branch of the Church is exclusively intended, — really 
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lege of quoting in English what was originally written in 
Greek or in Latin; with a vague reference at the foot 
of the page to " S. Cyprian," " S. Optatus," " S. Ambrose," 
and so forth : for I positively declare that such cheap, (and 
generally incorrect, Patristic) lore is wholly inadmissible into 
so grave a question. We must really be allowed to see 
clearly, and be quite sure of, what it is we are talking about. 
Under these very obvious conditions, I shall be happy to 
attend to everything you are pleased to urge. (6) What 
need to say that I will put up with no fanciful analogies, as 
if they were proofs ? This is too grave a question to be 
settled on sentimental grounds. We are not now going to 
discuss such an expression as the " Bock of Peter," or the 
" Chair of Peter," or the " See of Peter," or any other mere 
flourish of rhetoric, as if it were an argument. However 
laudatory the language which, in the fifth or sixth century, 
may have been applied to the Romish Church, it is clearly 
no proof that the Bishop of Borne enjoyed any supremacy 
whatever over the other Churches of Christendom. — None 
of these tricks of controversy will I allow you to palm off 
upon me for an instant You may not imitate Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, in the logically worthless volume with which 
he went over to Rome: 4 nor Mr. Allies, (who is a yet 
greater offender in the same way,) in the little book which 

makes the sum of what nine-tenths of those who have written on the 
other side will be found to have delivered concerning the Komish 
question . . . Their method, to describe it in a few words, seems to 
be this: — Given the truth of all Romish Doctrine, how may the 
language of Scripture, and the facts of antiquity be warped into 
agreement with it? Now, our method is precisely the reverse of 
this. Assuming Holy Scripture to he worthy of all acceptation : 
and assuming that deference is due to Antiquity, how does Modern 
Romanism appear when tested by this twofold standard ? 

• An Inquiry into the Principles of Church Authority ; or My Reasons 
for Recalling my Subscription to the Royal Supremacy. 8vo, 1854. 

C C 2 
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he put forth when he apostatised/ I refuse to admit any 
such methods as valid. 

Do not imagine from this preamble that I am about to 
inflict upon you a complete argument against the Papal 
claim to universal authority. I am about to do nothing of 
the kind. Our Anglican position has at least this advan- 
tage in all discussions of this nature; namely that the 
burthen of proofs rests wholly with yourselves. The hol- 
lo wness of the pretensions generally set up, and the insuffi- 
ciency of the arguments generally urged, is easily shown. 
I must nevertheless proceed methodically, and cannot dismiss 
the subject without reminding you that those who argue on 
your side of the question are bound to make out their case 
on some definite ground. What you have to prove is the 
Papal authority in England, and you are at liberty to 
adopt whichever of the following theories you please : — 

I. You may pretend that England belongs to the Western 
Patriarchate, and that the Pope is the Patriarch of the 
West 

II. Or you may pretend that the right of authority was 
acquired by the Bishop of Rome, and conveyed to his 
successors in perpetuity, on the ground of having converted 
England. 

III. Or you may assert that he has a prescriptive right to 
jurisdiction in England, grounded on immemorial Possession. 

IV. Or you may set up the Pope's Infallibility ; and 
infer the deference due to an unerring guide. 

V. Or lastly, you may stand on Scripture and the Fathers : 
and attempt to prove the universal Pastorship of the Bishop 
of Rome, as the successor of St. Peter. 

Let it only be remarked concerning all these good reasons, 
that they are somewhat inconsistent with one another. If 

• The See of S. Peter the Rock of the Church, the Source of Juris- 
diction and the Centre of Unity. 12 mo, 1855. 
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the Bishop of Some claims to be universal Bishop, then, 
why talk of his Patriarchal jurisdiction? much less of bis 
right based on our Conversion. If he has rights, — then, 
why appeal to his pretended immemorial possession? — I 
proceed briefly to refute the five pleas already stated. 

I. The plea of the Pope's Patriarchal authority over 
England is easily disposed of. We appeal to the celebrated 
language of the Council of Niceea (a.d. 325) :— " Let the 
ancient usages prevail, which are received in Egypt," • &c. 
" And .... let the privileges of the Church be preserved." b 
We appeal also to the decree of Ephesus: — "No bishop 
shall interfere in other provinces which have not, from the 

very first, been under himself and his predecessors 

But if any one should have taken (a province), or have 
caused it to be subject to him by compulsion, he shall 
restore it." — "To these canons of Nic©a and Ephesus," 
(says Palmer,) " we appeal with confidence. They establish 
all jurisdictions existing at the time when they were enacted ; 
thejr forbid all usurpation of authority by one Church over 
another. The British churches were perfectly independent 
of Rome in the time of those synods : it was therefore un- 
lawful for Rome to assume authority over them. That 
authority was an abuse ; it ought to have been relinquished 
by Rome : it was rightfully corrected by our churches." ° 

For, (as Fullwood, following Bramhall and many others, has 
shown,) the territorial independence of the English Church is 
matter of historical notoriety. It is a simple fact that the 
ancient Patriarchate of Rome did not include England. " Ac- 
cording to Ruffinua, (a Roman, who lived not long after the 
Council of Niceea,) it was limited to the suburbicary cities ; 

* Even the plain language of the Canon has been trifled with by 
Bellarmine and others. See Fullwood, pp. 34-5. 

b Routh, Opuscula, vol. i. p. 358. 

• Ibid, pp. 100-1. 
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i. e. a part of Italy, and their Islands, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica : much less did it ever pretend to Britain, either by 
custom, canon, or edict of any of our princes." * But I must 
be content to refer you on this subject to the pages of 
our own learned Bingham. b What need to remind you 
of the answer of the British Bishops to Augustine the 
Monk ? — their bold and emphatic assertion of their 
ancient independence ? This evidence, remember, is ex- 
press, and ought to be decisive, — if the testimony of His- 
tory be worth anything at all. 

The Pope, I repeat, must say nothing about his claim as a 
Patriarch if he pretend to be Universal Bishop, — for the 
two claims are inconsistent; as Fullwood, (after Bramhall,) 
has convincingly shown. c 

II. And next, for the plea of Conversion, it may 
happily be disposed of in few words. Even supposing that 
Christianity had been, in fact, introduced into England, and 
our Churches founded, by missionaries from Rome, — by 
what process of reasoning is it concluded that such circum- 
stances necessarily or equitably confer on the see of Rome a 
right of Patriarchal jurisdiction ? Gratitude, and love, and 
veneration, would doubtless have been due, in large measure, 
to the benefactor on the part of the benefited : " but on 
what principle of equity it can be proved that such a nation, 
when formed into Churches, and governed by its own Bishops, 
is bound to place itself under the jurisdiction of this bene- 
factor, — it would be difficult to conceive." The testimony of 
the early Church, and the experience of history, point un- 
mistakably the other way. d 

"The argument," (says Fullwood,) "must run thus: If 

• Fullwood, p. 35. 

*> Eccl Antiq. Book ix. ch. i. §§ 9-12. * Ibid, pp. 37-8. 

d Palmer's Episcopacy of the British Churches vindicated against 
Dr. Wiseman, (1840,) ch. xiii. 
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the Bishop of Rome was the means of the English Church's 
Conversion, then the English Church oweth obedience to 
him and his successors. We deny both propositions : — 

(a) that the Pope was the means of our first Conversion : 

(b) that if he had been so, it would not follow that we now 
owe obedience to that see."* 

" Eusebius, who wrote nearer to the time of the Apostles 
than Bede did to that of E leu then us, declares that Britain 
was visited by the Apostles themselves ; and Theodoret says 
that St. Paul preached the Gospel here." b " Our adver- 
saries, while insisting that the grace of Orders was commu- 
nicated to this Island by Gregory, do not seem to be aware 
that the very words of Pope Gregory establish two points in 
direct opposition to the right of Ordination claimed by the 
Roman see : first, that the bishops of England were ' always, 
for the future,' to appoint and consecrate their metropoli- 
tans ; secondly, that those metropolitans were to consecrate 
the bishops of their provinces. * We concede to thee/ (he 
writes to Augustine,) 'the use of the pallium/ (the well- 
known mark of authority as vicar of the Roman see,) * that 
you may ordain in several places twelve bis/wps to be 
subject to your jurisdiction, since the bishop of the city of 
London ought always in future to be consecrated by his 
own synod, and to receive the pallium of honour from this 
apostolical see. We wish you also to send a bishop to the 
city of York, who also is to ordain twelve bishops, and to 
enjoy the honour of metropolitan/ Thus the ordination of 
the bishops and metropolitans of England was given, ac- 
cording to the canons, not to the Roman see, but to the 
English Church itself. The present discipline of our 
churches is therefore entirely conformable to that which 
Pope Gregory instituted."* 

• Roma Unit, &c, pp. 28-9. b Palmer, tit supra, p. 117. 

c Ibid, pp. 118-19. 
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III. The plea of Prescription, and Immemorial Posses- 
sion, is simply untrue. "For nearly twelve centuries, the 
Bishops of Rome did not confirm or ordain our metro- 
politans ; nor did they acquire such powers over our Bishops, 
till the 14th century, and then only by the aid of the temporal 
power. These powers were not given to the see of Rome by 
any (Ecumenical Council, nor by any English or Irish Synod. 
They were usurped, as a matter of Divine Right, by the 
Roman Pontiff; who, on the same ground, claimed the 
right of confirming or naming all Bishops, Metropolitans, 
and Patriarchs whatever." a 

The facts of the case, (for the full establishment of the 
details you must be referred alsewhere,) are briefly these : — 
"The English Church, according to Pope Gregory, was 
always to ordain its own prelates without having recourse 
to Rome ; two Bishops of Rome assisted in the maintenance 
of the English hierarchy on occasions of absolute necessity ; 
another uncanonically disturbed the jurisdiction of an Eng- 
lish metropolitan : the sees of Canterbury and York, at a 
late period, voluntarily made the see of Rome the arbiter of 
their disputes : the metropolitans of Ireland never received 
palliums from Rome till the twelfth century." This is what 
Mr. Palmer has proved in opposition to Cardinal Wiseman ; 
" and most assuredly, it is altogether insufficient to prove 
the patriarchal jurisdiction of the Roman see in general over 
our churches ; or in particular, to show that the ordinations 
of our bishops or metropolitans in any degree belonged to the 
Bishop of Rome." 

You may like to have a more detailed and definite state- 
ment of this matter. " From the time of the Apostles till 

* Palmer's Jurisdiction of the British Episcopacy vindicated, 
pp. .".0-1. The reader is particularly invited to read the detailed 
examinntion of the question contained in Sect. ix. pp 99-115. See 
also what follows, down to p. 138 ; the end of Sections X. and XI. 
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the twelfth century of our sera, amongst all the metropolitans 
of our churches, only two individuals were consecrated 
by the Bishop of Rome or his legates. There is not a 
trace of such ordination in our churches during the ages 
which elapsed previously to the arrival of Augustine. Pope 
Gregory did not claim the ordination of that prelate, but 
wrote to the Bishop of Aries to consecrate him bishop, and 
afterwards directed that in all future times the metropolitans 
of England should be appointed by their own provincial 
synods, as the sacred canons enjoin. And accordingly, out of 
forty-one archbishops of Canterbury, from a.d. 597 to ad. 
1188, only two were consecrated by the Bishop of Home, 
namely, Theodore of Tarsus in 6G8, and Plegmund in 889 ; 
the former of whom was only so ordained in a case of abso- 
lute necessity .... Of the twenty-seven archbishops of 
York who lived from a.d. 625 to a.d. 1119, not one was 
ordained by the Roman Pontiff or his legates. In the twelfth 
century, in consequence of disputed elections, (which con- 
tending parties referred to Rome,) the Roman Pontiffs took 
occasion gradually to usurp the ordination of our metro- 
politans; but even in 1162, and in 1234, Thomas a Becket 
and Edmond Rich were elected and consecrated in England 
according to the ancient custom. Therefore the Bishop of 
Rome has no immemorial right to consecrate our metro- 
politans. 

"Nor has he any immemorial right to confirm their 
elections; for the learned Roman Catholic Thomassinus 
has proved, that the metropolitans of France, England, 
Spain, and Africa, up to the year 800, were not confirmed 
by the Roman patriarch, but by their own provincial synods. 
In particular he shows that the confirmation and ordination 
of metropolitans in England was reserved to the English 
Church itself, by Pope Gregory ; and that the confirmation 
of the Papal See was not to be waited for. In fine, he 
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proves, that the confirmation and consecration of the 
metropolitans and bishops of the West, by the bishops 
of Rome, commenced in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
in consequence of references being made to Rome to deter- 
mine doubtful or disputed elections. It does not seem, 
indeed, that there is any clear instance of the Pope s con- 
firming the elections of English metropolitans, till the time 
of Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury in 1 174, and Hubert 
in 1194; in both which cases, the elections were disputed, 
and the difference referred to Rome. In the following 
century similar disputes afforded an opportunity to the 
popes to usurp the confirmation and even the election of 
English metropolitans. 

" So far were the Roman pontiffs from confirming the 
elections of our bishops and metropolitans generally in 
those ages, that they did not even confirm in cases when 
Bishops were translated, and in which their interference 
would have been especially called for, had they possessed 
any power over our episcopal elections. On this subject 
Thomassinus has proved that in the time of Charlemagne 
and his successors, the Gallican and the German churches 
always enjoyed the ancient right of making translations. 
And the Anglican likewise 

" We, therefore, conclude that the Roman Pontiff has no 
right, by immemorial or ancient custom, either to redeem or 
to confirm our metropolitans or bishops." * 

Yet another word on this head : for the singular pheno- 
menon is before us of foreign jurisdiction, de facto if not 
dejure, submitted to in the 13th and two following centu- 
ries. Now it is much to be noticed, — 

(1) That during the 13th and two following centuries, 
our clergy were ignorant of the ancient canons ; the 

* Palmer, ubi supra, p. 124 to p. 131. — For the authorities, &c. ad- 
duced by the learned writer, liis work must be referred to. 
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only collections then known being those of Oratian and 
Gregory IX., which included and were based on the false 
decretals. It is not to be wondered at, that under such 
circumstances, our clergy did not object to the papal con- 
firmation of metropolitans, or to the assumption of juris- 
diction in other respects. They imagined that they were 
acting on the canons and precedents of the purest antiquity 
in so doing ; while in reality they were merely guided by a 
series of forgeries of the eighth or ninth centuries. And as 
our bishops were thus entirely unconscious of their rights 
or duties in reference to the See of Borne, their acquies- 
cence could not afford any sanction to its usurpations."* 

But (2) the Romish dominion, even down to a late 
period, was not submitted to without remonstrance or oppo- 
sition. Instead of indirect historical evidence, hear William 
the Conqueror addressing Pope Gregory VII., who had 
claimed him as a feudatory of the Papal See : — " Hubert, 
thy legate, holy Father, coming to me on thy behalf, has 
admonished me to do fealty to thee and to thy successors ; 
as well as to think better of the money which my anoestors 
were wont to send to the Romish Church. This last- claim 
I assent to : to the former claim I assent not. To do 
fealty I neither have been willing, nor am I willing now ; 
inasmuch as neither have I done it in times past, nor can I 
find that my ancestors have been in the habit of doing it to 
thine." b 

I have quoted this letter of an early king, because it 
occurs to my memory as a piece of evidence not commonly 
introduced into this controversy. But you are not to fancy 
that the remonstrant voices which were raised against the 
usurpations of the Papacy in this country, even at that late 

• Palmer, ut supra, pp. 132-3. 

* Sir H. Ellis, Original Utters, Third Series, Vol. i. See also 
Letter VIII., from Laufranc to the same. 
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period, were confined to a few. As for the earlier centuries 
of our history, the records of the Church are plain and 
emphatic. Our kings and councils refused to yield obe- 
dience to persuasion, injunctions, sentences, and legates. 
Our ancestors unanimously resisted the Papal claims of 
whatever kind. You will find the subject carefully worked 
out by Fullwood from p. 39 to p. 160, (Ch. V. to Ch. XIV. 
inclusive,) of his admirable little volume. 

You are requested, in passing on, to observe, that there 
remains deeply and distinctly graven on our ancient English 
Bitual the witness of the original independence of this 
Church and nation. The wide discrepancy between the 
English and the Roman rite has been already noticed. By 
far the most important point of discrepancy, Mr. Freeman 
discourses of as follows: — "The claim of Divine Adora- 
tion, as properly due to the Elements from the moment of 
their consecration, was indeed inculcated on English ground, 
as elsewhere, from about the time of the Lateran Council, 
or perhaps even earlier. But there was this remarkable and 
important difference between the English Church and all 
others throughout Europe, — that her regular, written, and 
authorised ritual contained no recognition of that claim. 
The consecrated Bread was indeed ordered to be elevated, 
so that it might be seen by the people ; and there were 
various diocesan or episcopal injunctions for its being re- 
verenced by them. But the direction which was embodied 
in the rubrics of all other Churches and monastic bodies of 
the West, for the celebrant to kneel and worship the Ele- 
ment, never found footing in those of the English Church; 
and if not in her rubrics, we may be sure not in her practice 
either, since in all these points the rubric was always rigidly 
adhered to. And this peculiarity continued down to the 
very time of the Revision of the Offices in the sixteenth 
century. The Communion Offices of the various dioceses 
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of Salisbury, of York, of Hereford, or of Bangor, in what- 
ever else they might differ, agreed in this point : — an una- 
nimity, it must be admitted, most striking and even as- 
tonishing, when the universal prevalence of this direction 
elsewhere throughout the West, and the immense import- 
ance attached to it, are taken into consideration. 

"It clearly appears," (adds the same learned writer,) 
" that the written ritual, at any rate, of the English Church, 
retained its original soundness in this particular, amid the 
universal corruption of the whole of Europe beside. It 
exhibited all along in the West an almost perfect parallel, 
as far as concerned its letter and its authoritative contents, 
to the Liturgies of the East. The doctrine of elemental 
annihilation, — however proclaimed, almost from the very 
hour of its invention, from archiepiscopal thrones, and 
followed up by clivers injunctions, based upon it, in diocesan 
decrees, — wrought no material change in the liturgical forms 
of the English Church. From whatever causes, the accredited 
ritual expression of that doctrine, elsewhere universally 
imposed by the Roman See, found here no place. Viewed 
in its theoretic structure, the stream of Liturgical service 
in this country flowed almost unimpaired, in this particular, 
from the Apostolic fountain-head." * 

It is scarcely necessary to add, " that what Augustine 
introduced was not, strictly speaking, the Roman Daily 
Offices at all ; but only a kindred, though very closely allied 
member of the family or stock of Offices to which the Roman 
belonged." 5 Mr. Freeman has in fact proved that the 
English and Roman ordinary Offices, though closely akin, 
were quite distinct. He shows that Cassian and Leo were 
probably co-originators of the Roman rite, — Cassian alone 

* Freeman's Principlet of Divine &nice, In trod, to Part II., 
pp. 84-6. 
> Ibid. p. 41. 
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of the English, — but on the old Western basis : and that it 
was Cassian's rite which was brought to England by 
Augustine. But I must refer you to the delightful pages* 
of that excellent ritualist and divine for the details of a 
subject which only indirectly bears on the matter in 
hand. 

IV. The argument for the Pope's universal authority 
derived from his Infallibility, need hardly occupy us long. 
It is a plea which runs up at once into the next, that, 
namely, which is derived from his being the Divinely ap- 
pointed and Universal Pastor of the Church. 

Enough for my purpose to remind you that Rome " can- 
not even in theory give an answer to the question how 
individuals are to know for certain that she is infallible ; " 
nor in the next place where the gift resides, supposing it to 
have been vouchsafed. It neither determines who or what 
is " infallible, or why." Little room as there is in the Romish 
controversy for novelty or surprise, yet it does raise fresh 
and fresh amazement, the more we think of it, that Ro- 
manists should not have been able to agree among them- 
selves where that Infallibility is lodged, which is the key- 
stone of their system ! Archbishop Bramhall reckons no 
less than six distinct opinions on the subject. "Bellar- 
mine maintains that at least the Pope in General Council 
is infallible : but even granting this," " yet it is not a matter 
of faith, (that is, it has not been formally determined,) 
what Popes have been true Popes ; which of the many de 
facto, or rival Popes, are to be acknowledged ; nor again 
which of the many professed General Councils are really 
so." ..." The theologians of Romanism cannot complete 
their system in its most important and essential point. They 

* Freeman's Principles of Divine Service, Iutrod. to Part II., 
pp. 245-54. 
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can determine in theory the nature, degree, extent, and 
object of the Infallibility which they claim ; they cannot 
agree among themselves where it resides. As in the build- 
ing of Babel, the Lord hath confounded their language ; 
and the structure stands half finished, a monument at once 
of human daring and its failure." ft 

V. The favourite claim remains to be considered. The 
most popular plea of all, doubtless, is this last, — namely, 
that the Bishop of Borne, because he is Universal Pastor 
and Supreme Head of the Church here on earth, has au- 
thority over our Church of England, and is entitled to her 
submission. 

The first thing which strikes me in this plea, (which, 
unlike I. II. and III., is not particular in its effect but 
universal,) is, that the Holy Eastern Church, at all events, 
has never admitted, and to this hour knows nothing of such 
a claim on the part of the Bishop of Borne. Let us how- 
ever consider it on its own merits. The nature of the Papal 
claim, then, seems to be of the following nature : — 

(1.) It is pretended that to St Peter was given by our 
Lord a Primacy of Authority over the rest of the Apostolic 
Body. 

(2.) It is pretended that St. Peter founded the Church of 
Rome. 

(8.) It is pretended that St. Peter became the first Bishop 
of that See. 

(4.) It is pretended that the pretended authority of St. 
Peter over the rest of the Apostles, was transmitted by St. 
Peter to his successor in the See of Rome; and, when 
transmitted, assumed the shape of a Primacy of authority 
over the rest of the Bishops of Christendom. 

* Newman, uhi supra, pp. 148-52.— The plea of Infallibility may 
be seen very closely and minutely argued in Fullwood's Roma Ruit, 
pp. 161-81. 
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(5.) It is pretended that the pretended authority so pre- 
tended to have been transmitted, and pretended to be of 
such a nature, has descended in regular succession to every 
Bishop of that See which St. Peter is pretended to have 
founded, down to the present day. 

Shall I hesitate to declare that such a chain of frivolous 
argumentation, — endangered as it is at every link by a fresh 
improbability, — seems to me the very weakest instrument by 
which it was ever intended to support a serious claim ? Let 
me briefly remind you that : — 

(1.) No Primacy of Authority over the rest of the 
Apostles is anywhere in the Gospel given by our Lord to 
St. Peter. Look the sacred pages through ; and although 
you will find a hint in St Matt. x. 2, that a priority of 
order was enjoyed by St. Peter, you cannot possibly pretend 
to infer therefrom that the same Apostle enjoyed any the 
least priority of authority. Simon Peter was but primus 
inter pares. Wherever there is order of sequence there 
must be priority and there must be posteriority ; and, ac- 
cordingly, in the catalogues of the Twelve Apostles, it is 
three times implied, (St. Mark iii. 16 : St. Luke vi. 14: 
Acts i. 13,) and once distinctly stated, (St. Matth. x. 2,) that 
among them came "first, Peter." But, as I have already 
said, they were all twelve, (to use the words of Cyprian,) 
"pari consortio praediti et honoris et potestatis :"* " en- 
dowed with an equal share of honour and power." 

Again, that singular favour and honour was occasionally 
shown to St. Peter, is certain ; - in conjunction with St. 
James and St. John, (as in St. Mark v. 37 : St. Matthew 
xvii. 1 : xxvi. 37 and 40 :) to him in conjunction with St. 
John only, (as in St. Luke xxii. 8 :) to him singly, (as in 
St. Matthew xvi. 15-19: xvii. 25-27: St. Luke xxii. 32 : 

* The passage in which this sentence occurs will be given in full 
presently. 
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St. John xxi. 15-19.) He is mentioned in a very remark- 
able way in Acts v. 15. But you surely cannot require to 
be reminded that favour enjoyed by an Apostle is not the 
same thing as authority given to him! To whom was 
greater favour shown than to St. John, " the disciple whom 
Jesus loved"? See St. John xii. 23-25, (consider xxi. 
20 :) and xix. 26, 27 : also xxi. 22 : lastly, Rev. i. 1, 2, 10- 
18. Now, as Cyprian has pointed out, and as it has been a 
thousand times remarked since, the selfsame powers were con- 
veyed by our Lord to all the Apostles, in St. Matthew 
xviii. 18, and St. John xx. 21-23. All had the same Com- 
mission given them to teach, in St. Matthew xxviii. 19, 20. 

On the other hand, St. Peter is conspicuous for his fall, 
(St. Matthew xxvi. 69-74 :) for his inferiority in spiritual 
perception to St. John, (St John xx. 8, oompared with St. 
Luke xxiv. 12 : St. John xxi. 7 :) for his imperfect faith on 
a memorable occasion, (St. Matthew xiv. 29-31.) Once, 
when he spoke to our Lord, he received for answer, — " Get 
thee behind Me, Satan, thou art an offence unto Me."* At 
Antioch, St. Paul " withstood him to the face, because he was 
to be blamed ; " indeed, he rebuked St. Peter with a severity 
of language which must be admitted to be extraordinary, 
and quite irreconcilable with the notion that St. Peter 
enjoyed anything like a ' Primacy ' in the Apostolic body. 
(See Gal. ii. 11-14.) But the one passage which sets the 
question for ever at rest, is the account which St. Luke gives 
us, in the Acts of the Apostles, (ch. xv. 6-29,) of the part 
taken by St. Peter in the first Council which was held 
at Jerusalem, — a.d. 52. 

You are requested to attend specially to this circum- 
stance; because the transaction recorded took place sub- 
sequently to the day of Pentecost, — belongB to the period 

* St. Matth. xvi. 23. 

D D 
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wfaen the Apostles were in the full enjoyment of their eccle- 
siastical powers, — and exhibits them to us in their official 
character, engaged in the performance of one of the most 
august of their official acts. I will not enlarge upon St. 
Luke 8 brief, but most significant and emphatic narrative. 
The order of the Council proves to have been as follows : — 
(a) The Apostles and Elders, with others (v. 12) came 
together: (b) There was "much disputing: " (c) St. Peter 
spoke : (d) St. Barnabas and St Paul spoke : (e) St. James, 
(our Lord's cousin,)— being the first Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and evidently president of the Council, — summed up what 
had been delivered, and gave his sentence. He evidently, — 
St James the Bishop of Jerusalem, — presided, of right, 
over the Council, and was supreme head of the Church in 
Jerusalem. With whatever respect St Peter might reason- 
ably have been regarded by all present, it is evident that 
primacy of Authority as yet he had none ! . . . . And so 
much for the scriptural evidence on the subject We cannot 
but conclude that no chief ecclesiastical authority was ever 
given by our Lord to St. Peter, seeing that he not only is 
never related to have exercised any, but is even exhibited to 
us in the Gospel as one over whom Ecclesiastical authority 
was exercised. — I pass on. 

(2.) The pretence that the Church of Eome was founded 
by St Peter is not only destitute of foundation, but is 
demonstrably untrue. If St. Peter was ever at Borne, (and 
I am aware of no valid reason for doubting that at some 
time of his life he was there,) it is manifest, both from the 
Acts of the Apostles, and from St Paul's Epistles, that St. 
Paul was there before him : while the Epistle to the Romans 
proves incontcstably, that the Church of Rome was not 
founded by St Peter. 

" But even if it was, the church of Rome was no more 
entitled to supremacy on that account, than the church of 
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Jerusalem. Nor was it more entitled, than the churches of 
Ephesus, Thessalonica, and other cburohes founded by St. 
Paul, whose authority was not inferior to that of St Peter. 
Still less was it entitled to this supremacy from the mere 
circumstance, that St. Peter presided over the church of 
Borne: for the same argument would give supremacy to 
every other church, over which either St. Peter or St. Paul 
presided." • 

(3.) Equally destitute of truth is the statement that S. 
Peter was the first Bishop of Borne. For, — 

(a) St. Peter being an Apostle, can never have been the 
Bishop of any individual see. Four notes of difference be- 
tween the Apostolical and the Episcopal offioe are commonly 
enumerated ; one of which is, " universality of commission." 

(b) Tested by an appeal to History, the worthlessness of 
the statement becomes apparent The Catalogue of Buche- 
rius, (a document of the fourth century,) after declaring 
that St. Peter became Bishop of Borne in the next year after 
our Lord's death (!) and that he governed that see for 25 
years, adds that he was succeeded by Linus, whose episco- 
pate lasted for 12 y. (or rather 11 y.) 4 m. 12 d. — But 
25 + 11=36; which, added to a.d. 29, (the year of our 
Lord's Crucifixion,) brings us to a.d. 65, — which is pre- 
cisely the year assigned to S. Peters martyrdom! The 
supposed 25 years of St. Peter's Episcopate, therefore, belong 
not by any means to the years he presided over the Romish 
see ; but, (according to the showing of the most respectable 
of your friends,) to the beginning of the period during 
which (according to Bomish writers) he presided over the 
Universal Church f 

(c) The favourite escape from this difficulty is to feign 
that Linus was St Peter's vicar : but, (as the late learned 

* Marsh's Comparative Vietc, note D. 
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President of Magdalen points oat,*) those same ancient 
catalogues on which we depend for the chronology of the 
early Bishops of Rome, say nothing at all about the ' vicar- 
ship ' of Linus. They are express in the statement that 
Linus was Bishop of Rome. 

(d ) Neither may it be pretended that, in some way, St Peter 
transferred the Episcopal office from himself to Linus : for 
Linus (since his episcopate lasted from about a.d. 54 toA.D. 
65) proves to have been Bishop of Rome about the time 
when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, which was 
before that Apostles visit to Rome, and therefore before 
St. Peter is pretended to have been there either. 

(e) Lastly, the most venerable ecclesiastical traditions 
extant lend no countenance to the theory under review. 
Jrenaeus, (a.d. 179,) does not reckon St. Peter among the 
Bishops of Rome : neither does Eusebius, (a.d. 320) 

The last-named father does indeed state that St Peter was 
the first Bishop of Antioch. The truth is, the Churches of 
Antiquity, eager to identify themselves with the Apostles of 
Christ, caught at any tradition by which they could con- 
nect their origin with the cbiefest saints. Hence the vene- 
rable fiction which we have been considering, by which it 
was sought to increase the fame and to establish the im- 
portance of the Romish See. True indeed it is that, in 
later ecclesiastical writings, the name of the Apostle Peter 

* That venerable Divine, in 1848, called my attention to most of 
what is here stated, by reading to me, or rather making me read to 
him, (for the print was too small for his aged eyes,) a note in the 
fifth volume of his own Reliquia:, — p. 369. "You will find this 
worth your attention, sir ;" — and (lest it should flag,) he kept tapping 
my shoulder while I read the words, — " Et velim advertas, dccaii- 
tatos Petri viginti quinque annos ad episcopatum pertinere universal 
ecclesiae, non uiiiua Romano;," &c. &c. — The President of Magdalen 
reprinted that note, with important additions and corrections, in 1853, 
in a valuable little tract, " De Episcopis." 
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heads the series of the early Bishops of Rome. True that 
the Church of Rome by several of the early Fathers is styled 
the ' see of Peter/ and the like. But vague, ambiguous 
phrases, and rhetorical expressions like these, as any unpre- 
judiced person of good understanding must perceive at a 
glance, will not sustain the weight which it is proposed to 
lay upon them, and to which, in truth, they lend no coun- 
tenance. In a word,— there is no reason for assuming that 
St Peter was ever Bishop of Rome at all : there is abundant 
reason for supposing that he was not. 

(4 and 5.) Without inquiring too curiously into the nature 
of the extraordinary privilege supposed to have been con- 
veyed to the first Bishops of Rome, or into the manner of 
its transmission, it is obvious to insist that, if it existed at 
all, unmistakable traces of its existence ought to be dis- 
coverable in the earlier pages of Ecclesiastical History. If 
the evidence of Scripture is adverse ; if Councils and 
Fathers, for many centuries are not only silent, but even 
yield distinctly hostile testimony also : then, (whatever 
other theory may be invented in order to prop up the un- 
founded claims of the Bishop of Rome to universal autho- 
rity,) it is plain that the usual appeal to Scripture and 
Antiquity must be abandoned. Let us see then briefly how 
the oase stands. 

I suppose we cannot do better than turn to the history of 
the first four General Councils, — Niceea, (a.d. 325,) Con- 
stantinople, (a.d. 381,) Ephesus, (ad. 431,) Chalcedon, 
(a.d 45 J ;) and survey their Canons, if we would ascer- 
tain in what account precisely Rome was held in those palmy 
days of the Church. Now it is a memorable fact that at 
the first (Ecumenical Council, (that of Nicaea,) the Bishop of 
Rome was not only not present, but he was not even repre- 
sented. Turn to the Canons of that and the succeeding 
Councils ; and so far from acknowledging the supremacy of 
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the Romish see, it will appear conclusively that the reverend 
Fathers then assembled knew nothing at all about it. They 
prescribe the limits of the authority of individual Churches, 
and show jealousy respecting the independence of each 
several Province. " Let the ancient usages in Egypt, and 
IJbya, and Pentapolis, prevail " (say they) ; " that the 
Bishop of Alexandria have authority over them all, — since 
this is also the usage with the Bishop who is at Rome. 
In like manner also as regards Antioch, and in the other 
Provinces, let the privileges of the Churches be preserved." 
Cases of dispute are anticipated, and provided against. 
But nowhere is there so much as a hint let fall that Rome 
was the centre of authority, or enjoyed any kind of supre- 
macy over the rest of Christendom. 

Nay, the very contrary is hopelessly established against 
the seat of the Papacy by the 28th Canon of the Council of 
Chalcedon. 

The 150 Bishops who had met at Constantinople 
(a d. 381,) having decreed that the Bp. of Constantinople 
should have next precedence after the Bishop of Rome, on the 
ground that Constantinople was " New, (or rather young,) 
Rome," a the 680 Bishops who met at Chalcedon 70 years 
after, confirmed the decree in the following remarkable 
language : — " We, every where following the decrees of the 
holy Fathers, and acknowledging the Canon which has been 
just read of the 150 Bishops most beloved of God, do also 
ourselves decree and vote the same things concerning the 
privileges (wpeafiua) of the most Holy Church of Con- 
stantinople, — Rome the Younger; for the Fathers, with 
reason, gave precedency to the throne of Rome the Elder, 
because she was the imperial city : " [not, (you are requested 

* T6v fjLfvroi K<ov<rravTtvov7n5ikc<of cViVkottoi/ %x €iv ™ irpc<r/3c«i ri}$ 

rt/xrjr perk rbv rtjs 'Pw/xijr cWcncofrov, dia t6 u»ai avrtjv viav * Poi fxrjv. 

Can. iii. 
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to observe,) because she claimed to be Divinely invested with 
Supremacy over the other Churches of Christendom : not 
because she was traditionally accounted to enjoy any sort of 
Ecclesiastical Primacy : nothing of the kind. " The 
fathers with reason gave precedency to throne of the Elder 
Rome, because she was the imperial city : "] " and the 150 
Bishops most beloved of God, moved by the same consider- 
ation, awarded equal precedency to the most holy throne of 
Rome the Younger, reasonably judging that the city which 
is honoured with the government and senate, should enjoy 
equal privileges with the elder Queen Rome; and be 
magnified, like her, in ecclesiastical matters, having the 
second place after her." * 

The very opposition raised to this Canon by the Roman 
legates is important: for (1) that opposition was not based, 
(as one would have expected,) on the plea of an infringe- 
ment of the privileges of the Romish see, but on quite dif- 
ferent grounds : and (2) it established in the fullest manner 
the mind of the whole assembly, (including the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, Heraclea, and up- 
wards of twenty metropolitans;) who ratified their decree 
by a fresh vote. So that " this is beyond denial, — that we 
have, so late as the middle of the fifth century, the con- 
current testimony of the largest assembly of bishops ever 
collected together, that the claim for the precedency of the 
See of Rome in the Christian Church, does not rest on the 
vain pretence of the Bishop of that See being the chief or 
sole successor of St. Peter ; but simply and solely on this, 
— namely that tlie city of his bishopric had been the seat 
of the civil government!' b 

Scarcely less important, as bearing on the present ques- 

' For convenience, the English reader is referred to The Roman 
Schism, illustrated from the Records of the CatfioUc Church % by the 
Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, 1836, p. 42. 

•» Ibid. p. 60. 
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tion, is the 0th Canon of the same Council of Chalcedon : 
which ordains that, — " If any clergyman have a matter 
against his own Bishop, or against another, let it he judged 
hy the Synod of the Province. But if a Bishop or clergy- 
man have a dispute with the Metropolitan of the Province, 
let him appeal either to the Exarch of the Diocese, or to 
the throne of Imperial Constantinople, and let it be there 
judged." 

Here is a canon of admitted genuineness, which was 
passed in the presence and with the approbation of the 
Roman legates ; and to which the Bishop of Rome, when 
it was reported to him, offered no objection ! " The unde- 
niable meaning of it is, that from the decision of a Metro- 
politan and his Synod, an appeal lay to the Patriarch of 
the Patriarchate in which the province was situated ; or, if 
the parties preferred it, directly to the See of Constanti- 
nople; which is thus (apparently) by the authority of a 
general Council, vested with greater pre-eminence than 
any other bislwpric has ever received from the same 
source" * 

What at least is quite certain, the total silence here as 
to any appeal to Rome, is conclusive evidence that, what- 
ever the pretensions of that see may have been, they were 
wholly unrecognised so late as the middle of the fifth 
century. 

It is worse than absurd to overlook testimony emphatic 
and considerable as this; infinitely more important than 
any strong expression of an individual Father, however 
learned. Cyprian, (says a recent pervert,) " speaks of the 
Church of Rome as * the root and mother of the Catholic 
Church.' " b Cyprian cannot with truth be said to do any- 
thing of the kind. On the other hand, the 150 Bishops 

• The Roman Schism, illustrated from the Records of the Catholic 
Church, by the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval. 1836, pp. 42-57. 
b Archd. Wilberforce, Principles, &c. p. 104. 
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at Constantinople, in their synodical epistle to the Western 
Bishops assembled at Borne, declared that they " acknow- 
ledged the most venerable Cyril, most beloved of God, to 
be Bishop of the Church of Jerusalem, — which" (say 
they,) "m the Mother of all the Churches Mft . . . . The 
decrees of the first four General Councils were deservedly 
held in supreme reverence by the Universal Church. How 
shall it be thought credible that so very important a cir- 
cumstance as the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome could 
have remained unknown to those many hundred Bishops of 
early Christendom? 1 * How, still more, is it conceivable 
that, knowing it, they should have met on four several 
occasions, at long intervals of time, and enacted Canons, 
the direct effect of which was to assert the independence of 
other dioceses; and to provide for the settlement of dis- 
putes, without any reference whatever to the supposed 
necessity of an appeal to Rome ? How did it come to pass 
that the see of Rome was legislated for like any other see 
of ancient Christendom, without complaint or remonstrance 
on her part? or with remonstrance — which the rest of 
Christendom overruled and set aside? 

But we need not linger over those early times ; still less 
need we adduce the language of others concerning the early 
Bishops of Rome. We may come on boldly to the end of 
the sixth century, and hear the truth from the pious lips of 
one of the greatest ornaments of the Romish See, — Gregory 
the Great. Addressing the Emperor Mauricius, (relative to 
the conduct of John IV., Archbishop of Constantinople, 
a.d. 582-95,) Gregory says: — " It is plain to all who are 
acquainted with the Gospel, that by our Lords own lips 
the care of the whole Church was committed to St. Peter, 

' Perceval, ibid. p. 3'2, quoting Concil. ii. 966. 
b At Nicaea, 318 Bishops ; at Constantinople, 150 ; at Ephesus, 
200 ; at Chalcedon, 630. 
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the chief of all the Apostles; inasmuch as to him was 
said,"— (then follows St. John xxi. 17 :) " to him,"— (then 
follows St. Luke xxii. 81:) "to him,"— (then follows 
St. Matthew xvi. 18.) "Lo, he received the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; to him the power of binding and 
loosing was assigned ; to him the care and headship of the 
whole Church was committed. Yet even he is not called 
' Universal Apostle.' Whereas that right holy man, my 
fellow-priest John, seeks to be called ' Universal Bishop ! ' 
I am compelled to exclaim, ' the times ! the manners! * 
. . . Who then is this, who, contrary to the precepts of the 
Gospel, contrary to the Canons, presumes to usurp and 
assume this new title? ... If any one in that Church 
arrogates to himself that name, the whole Church will fall 
to pieces (God forbid!) when he falls who is called 
universal/ Far be that name of blasphemy, however, from 
all Christian hearts; whereby the honour of all other 
priests suffers diminution, while it is senselessly arrogated to 
himself by one. 

" It was out of honour, truly, for St. Peter, chief of the 
Apostles, that by the venerable Council of Chalcedon the 
said title was offered to the Roman Pontiff. But never did 
any one of my predecessors consent to use this title of sin- 
gularity ; lest, while a private title is bestowed upon one 
Priest, all the rest should be deprived of the honour which 
is their due. How comes it to pass, that whereas we covet 
not the glory of this appellation, even when it is offered us, 
this man presumes to arrogate it to himself, though to him 
it has never been offered at all ? " ft 

There are not a few points worthy of attention in this 

passage, (a) The title of " Universal Bishop," so far from 

being confessedly the immemorial privilege of the Roman 

See, is, in the sixth century, claimed by the Archbishop of 

* Gregorii M. Opera, vol. ii. p. 748 B. 
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Constantinople, (b) The Bishop of Borne condemns his 
assumption of the title, not on the ground of its being 
an infringement of his own prerogative, but of the manifest 
impropriety of it, by whomsoever claimed, (c) It had 
never been claimed at all by the Bishops of Borne, but had 
been offered to them by the Council of Chalcedon. (d) Yet 
not as any admission of their acknowledged rights, but 
simply out of compliment to St. Peter, the reputed founder 
of their Church, (e) It had been deolined when so offered, 
and had never been borne by any of Gregory the Great's 
predecessors. (/) Gregory rejects it with indignation, and 
something like horror, calling it a " name of blasphemy." 
Lastly, (y,) not least interesting as an inference from what 
goes before, is the distinction which the venerable writer, by 
implication, emphatically draws between the privileges ac- 
corded by our Saviour to St. Peter, and any privileges, (of 
which Gregory evidently knew nothing,) supposed to be 
inherent in the See of Rome. 

This last point is thought worthy of attention ; because 
the circumstance of the entire absence of connection be- 
tween the premisses, and the conclusion of the popular argu- 
ment for the Papal Supremacy, is so strangely ignored by 
modern Romanists. Whatever is said in commendation 
of St. Peter in the Gospel is at once transferred, for some 
unexplained reason, to the occupants of the Papacy in per- 
petuity. Not only is the Bomish Church called " the bark 
of Peter," but the Pope is identified with St. Peter himself. 
Bemind a Bomish priest that nothing is discoverable from 
Scripture to warrant the assumption that not to be in com- 
munion with Borne is not to be within the pale of the Church 
Catholic, and you are at once met with " Tu es Petrus;" 
or " Pasce oves meas :" just as if those words had been 
addressed to Pope Pius IX. ! 

Beally, to see the prominent place given to the text Tu 
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E8 Petrus, Sec., all round the base of the dome of St. 
Peter s, and to hear its perpetual recurrence on the lips of 
Romanists, one is led to conclude that it must contain the 
pith and marrow of the whole matter. 

It was under this impression that once (by the help of 
the Indexes) I went through as many of the Fathers as I 
could conveniently refer to, in order to ascertain what they 
made of the passage- The result of that inquiry effectually 
established the following proposition, — That there existed in 
no part of the ancient church any tradition which connected 
the text in question with the Romish see ; or which favoured 
the claims of the Papacy, even in their most moderate form. 
For (1) a surprising number of the Fathers offer no interpre- 
tation of that text whatever : (2) not a few of them expressly 
deny that our Lord on that occasion applied the word 
" Rock " to St. Peter at all ! They interpret our Lord's 
words, (strangely enough,) of St. Peter's faith ; or they 
declare plainly that the Rock spoken of is Christ .... 
The mere silence of many Fathers would have been enough 
to prove that there existed no ecclesiastical Tradition on the 
subject ; but this express denial sets the question entirely 
at rest: (3) some are undecided, as Chrysostom, — who in 
one place says the Rock was " the faith of the confession ; M * 
and in two places implies that St. Peter was the Rock. b 
(4) Those Fathers who consider, (with Pearson and the 
whole body of our best Divines,) that our Saviour meant 
that St. Peter was the Rock on which He built his Church, 
— even they, never let fall a word, either directly or indirectly 
serving to identify St. Peter with the Church of Rome ; or 
connecting the famous declaration which our Lord made to 
him, with the Bishop of the same see. Let me briefly 
establish what I have said. 

• TovtcVti, rfj irioTii ttjs opoXoyias. Opp. vii. 548. 
•» Opp. ii. 300. vi. 124, 2b2. 
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Augustine, in his latest work/ says that when he was a 
Presbyter he had on one occasion interpreted St. Matt. xvi. 
18, as if the words meant that the Church was founded 
upon St. Peter : but since that, he had often interpreted 
"this rock" of Christ, and taught that the Church was 
founded upon Him whom St. Peter had confessed* — I am 
not defending Augustine for thus " retracting." I humbly 
think, (in common with the most learned of English Divines,) 
that this eminent Father was mistaken in this particular. 
But I request you to attend to the deliberate dictum of 
Augustine, — the greatest of the Fathers, — shortly before the 
end of his episcopate in the year a.d. 480. 

Only one other Patristic witness shall be quoted : but he 
is a most unexceptionable one, certainly. I allude to Gre- 
gory the Great, Bishop of Home, a.d. 590-604. This 
writer explains that in his opinion Christ is the " Rock " 
spoken of in St. Matt. xvi. 18.° He further declares that 
the words, " Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth," «fcc, 
were addressed by our Lord to the Universal Church d 

Such passages, coming from such a quarter, are really 
decisive of the question at issue : for how could Gregory, 
Bishop of Borne, be ignorant of the traditional interpretation 
of words which concerned his see so nearly, if any such 
traditional interpretation existed ? — But I must add yet 

• Retract. Lib. I. c. 21. Vol. i. p. 32 B. 

• As in the following passage : — " Super hanc ergo, inquit, petram 
quam confessus es, sedificabo Ecclesiam media. Petra enim erat 
Christus, super quod fundamentum etiam ipse a?dificatus est Petrus. 
.... Ecclesia ergo, quae fundatur in C'hristo, claves ab eo regni 
coelorum accepit in Petro." — Tract, in Joan, cxxiv. 

• Opera, vol. ill. p. 532 A. Compare the following passage : — " In 
petra Moyses ponitur, ut Dki speciem con tempi a tux : quia nisi quis 
fidei 8oliditatem tenuerit, divinam pnrsentiam non agnoscit. De qua 
toliditate Dominds ait, 'Super hanc petram aediiicabo Ecclesiam 
meam.'" — Opp. i. 1149 B. 

« Ibid. vol. iii. p. 387 E. 
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another extract from a more ancient and far more important 
witness, Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, a.d. 250. His testi- 
mony on this suhject has been often quoted, but often quoted 
incorrectly. I shall give his words at length ; and request 
you to attend to the very important circumstance that they 
are not thrown out incidentally ; hut that they embody a 
grave and deliberate opinion. The following passage is 
found in the midst of a Treatise on the very question at 
issue, — namely On the Unity of the Church Catholic. 
Cyprian's words are, — " The Lord is speaking to Peter. 
' I say unto thee/ (saith He,) ' that thou art Peter ; and upon 
this rock I will build My Church, and the Gates of Hell 
shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of Heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth, shall be bound in Heaven ; and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in Heaven.' He 
builds His Church upon one : and although, after His Re- 
surrection, He gives like power to all the Apostles, and says, 
' As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you. Receive 
yet the Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them : and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained/ — nevertheless, that he might make the Unity 
manifest, He ordained by His own authority the source of 
the same Unity, beginning from one. What Peter was, 
that certainly the rest of the Apostles were also, endowed 
with an equal s/uire of honour and power ; but the com- 
mencement sets out from Unity, in order that the Church 

might be set before us as one Doth he who holdeth 

not this Unity of the Church, believe that he holdeth the 
faith ? Doth he who striveth against the Church, and 
resisteth her, flatter himself that he is in the Church ? " * 

• Be Cathol. Ecd. Cnitat. c. iii. — I have employed the text as 
recently established in the laborious edition of J. G. Krabinger, (a 
learned Romanist.) — Tubing, 1*53. Hvo. 
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I am at a loss to see how a primitive Father could have 
spoken more plainly, or more emphatically, against the 
Bomish claims. Nothing can well be imagined more simple, 
or more Scriptural, than Cyprians view. He is insisting, 
(with St. Paul in a well-known place, — Eph. iv. 5,) on the 
Oneness of the Church ; and appeals to " the origination of 
the Church, which was so disposed by Christ that the 
Unity might be expressed. For whereas all the rest of the 
Apostles had equal power and honour with St. Peter; yet 
Christ did particularly give that power to St. Peter, to shew 
the Unity of the Church which He intended to build upon 
the foundation of the Apostles."* 

If Cyprian had known anything of the modern Romish 
theory, how did it come to pass that he made no allusion to 
it on such an occasion as this ? b 

Identically of the same opinion with Cyprian was Augus- 
tine; whose very interesting and instructive remarks on 
this subject, (Augustine being so considerable a Father), 
have been transferred in a note to the foot of the page. 

• Bp. Pearson on the Creed, Art. ix. 

b Cyprian in another place (Ep. xxvii.) gathers from the same text 
of St. Matthew not the Bishop of Rome's supremacy, but simply the 
Doctrine of Episcopacy ; and Firmilian, (Bishop of Csesarea in Cappa- 
docia,) addressing Cyprian in another epistle, (Ep. lxxv.) in the most 
striking manner infers from our Lord's words, — not Rome's supre- 
macy, (of which indeed he speaks in terms the reverse of respectful,) 
but, — that the power of remitting sins was given ** to the Apostles, 
and to the Churches which they founded, (being sent by Christ,) and 
to the Bishops who were their successors." 

c " Inter [apostolos] pene ubique solus Petrus, totius Ecclesin 
meruit gestare personam. Propter ipsam personam, quam totius 
Ecclesise solus gestabat, audere meruit, 'Tibi dabo claves regni 
Coelorum.' Has enim claves non homo units, sed unitas accepit 
Ecclesuc. Hinc ergo Petri excellentia predicatur, quia ipsius univer- 
sitatis et unitatis EccUsiti figuram gessit, quando ei dictum est, • Tibi 
trado,' quod omnibus traditum est. Nam ut noveritis Ecciesiam 
accepisse claves regni coelorum, audite in alio loco quo d Domsuadicat 
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A careless reader with Romish predilections, would possibly 
carry away from a hasty perusal of the place, the notion 
that Augustine is there delivering something highly compli- 
mentary to the see of Rome ; and yet it is perfectly evident, 
both from the letter and from the spirit of the passage, 
as well as from its whole logical bearing, that the Church 
of Rome was not so much as in the learned writer's 
thoughts while he wrote. He meant what Cyprian meant, 
— and no other thing. Both Fathers require to be largely 
interpolated in order to bring out the proposed sectarian 
teaching, and to graft a modern corruption upon the ancient 
stock. 

It is much to be noticed, however, that the foregoing pas- 
sage of Cyprian is one of the very passages on which 
Romanists most rely in support of their claim. How have 
they proceeded ? Why truly by falsifying, in the most 
unprincipled manner Cyprians text. This subject is so im- 
portant, and the passage in hand affords so apt an illustration 
of the controversial method of our opponents, as well as of 
the bad faith with which they habitually handle historical 
evidence, that I claim your attention for a few moments 
longer. Behold, then, the passage as it has been inter- 
polated by those who make it their business to prove, in 

omnibus Apostolis suis." (Then follows St. John xx. 22, 23.) " Hoc 
ad claves pertinet, de quibus dictum est, ' Quae solveritis in — coelo.* 
Sed hoc Petri dixit. Ut scias quia Petrus universes Ecclesise per- 
sonam tunc gcrebat, audi quid ipsi dicatur, quid omnibus ndelibus 
Sanctis." (Then follows St. Matth. xviii. 15, &c.) 

Augustine has much to the same effect, in his Commentary on St. 
John, e. g. •* Si hoc Petro tantum dictum est, non facit hoc Ecclesia. 
... Si hoc in Ecclesiae tit. Petrus quando claves accepit, Ecclesiam 
sanctain signincavit." — Tract. 1. " Ei dicitur ' Tibi dabo claves 
regni ccelorum,' tanqnam ligandi ct solvendi solus acceperit poten- 
tatem, cum ct illud umis pro omnibus dixerit, et hoc cum omnibus 
tatujuam personam yereus ipsius unitatis. Ideo, unus pro omnibus, 
quia unitas est in omnibus." — Tract, cxviii. 
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opposition to Scripture and to Fathers, "the necessity of 
one Head of the Church upon earth, and to show that the 
Bishop of Rome is that one Head by virtue of his succes- 
sion from St. Peter." ' What follows is transcribed ver- 
batim from the Benedictine edition of Cyprian's Works, — 
the spurious additions being indicated by italics and en- 
closed within brackets. 

" Loquitur Dominus ad Petrum, Ego tibi dico," &c. [Et 
iterum eidem post Resurrectionem suam dicit Pasce 
oves Meas.] Super [ilium] unum eedificat ecclesiam 
[suam et illi pascendas mandat oves suas.] Et quamvis 
Apostolis omnibus post Resurrectionem suam parem potes- 
tatem tribuat et dicat," &c. " tamen ut unitatem manifes- 
taret, unitatis ejusdem originem ab uno incipientem sua 
auctoritate disposuit. Hoc erant utique et caeteri Apostoli 
quod fuit Petrus pari consortio pnediti, et honoris et potes- 
tatis, sed exordium ab unitate proficiscitur [et primatus 
Petro datur] ut [una] Christi ecclesia [et cathedra] una 
monstretur. [Et pastores sunt o tunes, et yrex unus 
ostenditur, qui ab apostolis omnibus unanimi consensione 
pascatur, ut ecclesia Christi una monstretur.] . . . Hanc 
ecclesiee unitatem qui non tenet, tenere se fidem credit? 
Qui ecclesia) renititur et resistit, [qui cathedram Petri, 
super quern fundata est ecclesia, deserit,] in ecclesia 
se esse confidit ? " .... (pp. 194-5.) 

You will, of course, exclaim, (and certainly with reason,) 
that I am making a large demand upon your good-nature 
when I invite you to receive my simple assurance of what 
the true text of Cyprian is, in opposition to the Benedictine 
editor of its works. Baluzius (you will say) was a man of 
candour and judgment; and his edition of Cyprian was the 
matured result of his experience and learning. Is it likely 
that he would have adopted a corrupt text of an important 
passage like this ? 

a Bp. Pearson, uhi suprd. 
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Please to listen to a plain tale. 

Baluzius did nothing of the sort. He easily convinced 
himself of the highly corrupt state of the foregoing passage, 
and rejected it accordingly, — assigning his reasons for so 
doing, (quite overwhelming they are, be assured!) in his 
notes. 4 But before his edition of Cyprian could appear, 
Baluzius died, at the age of 88, in 1718. It was not until 
1724 that Denis de Sainte Marthe, (Superior of the Bene- 
dictines of S. Maur,) put the sheet into the hands of a name- 
less monk of the same Order ; and this anonymous gentle- 
man, in 1726, produced, (as he himself informs us in his 
Preface,) the edition of Cyprian which passes as that of 
Baluzius. Not a few things in the last named learned 
writer's notes, this unknown Romanist altered : (he would 
have altered more, if he could have done it " commode/' he 
says: b ) and page 195, which contains the passage under 
consideration, he had the immorality, just before sending 
the volume forth to the world* to cancel: substituting for 
the text which Baluzius had deliberately adopted, the in- 
terpolated text of the older editions* which you have al- 
ready seen ; which Baluzius had rejected ; and which the 
editor of his labours knew to be spurious ... I trust I have 

• Sec p. 545 of the (so-called) " Stephani Baluzii Note ad Cy- 
prianum." The reasons were, that the bracketed matter (1) is not 
found in MSS. of Cyprian : (2) nor in the early printed editions : 
and (3) was unknown to the ancient bishops of Rome and others 
who expressly quoted this place in Cyprian. 

b u Quinetiam necesse rait (!) in Baluzii Notis non pauca mutare, 
ac plnra essent mutata, id si commode fieri potimset." — Ibid. 

c This is proved by the statement in the Preface, p. x : also by an 
examination of the pagination of the notes. It will be perceived 
that two leaves (i. e. four pages) were cancelled. The pages which in- 
tervene between p. 542 and p. 551 bear a double pagination ; showing 
that these sheets were tampered with after the work was completed. 

d "Reposita fuere in textu, propterea quod scrvata fuerunt in 
omnibus editionibus, qua) in Gallia ab annis centum et quinquaginta 
prodierunt, etiam in Itigaltiana." — Ibid. 
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said enough. You may convince yourself of the accuracy 
of every word I have stated by reading p. i. and the begin- 
ning of p. x. of the Preface, — page 545 of the [garbled] 
Notes of Baluzius, — and by examining the inside edge of 
page 195 ... . Verily, a cause which has to be supported by 
tricks of this disreputable nature, must be a very rotten 
cause indeed ! 

Only one word more before I conclude. Will you be 
surprised to hear me say, that after such an instance of bad 
faith as this, — (and it is but a specimen of the method of 
your new friends!), — I habitually distrust their citations? 
I desiderate a fresh collation of the text of the Fathers, (in 
all passages of a certain kind,) by men at least of common 

probity, if not of learning and candour And, with 

this, I finish. 

Farewell, Sir. I will not delay you even while I make a 
summary of what has been offered. But I can and do assure 
you that, in my small way, I have laid before you, (hastily 
and imperfectly indeed, but not unadvisedly nor, as I think, 
with any material inaccuracy,) a body of evidence on the 
question, which you will find it very hard to dispose of. As 
Archbishop Laud said of the Jesuit, (not that I presume to 
compare myself to Laud, because I recall and venture to 
appropriate his quaint language:) — "He did but skip up 
and downe, and labour to pick a hole, here and there, where 
he thought he might fasten ; and where it was too hard for 
him, let it alone. But I have gone thorough with him ; 
and I hope, given him a full confutation, or at least such a 
bone to gnaw as may shake his teeth, if he look not to it." • 

Again farewell, Sir ! You have have urged me to forsake 
the Church of England, and to seek admission into the 
Church of Rome. I have explained to you at considerable 

* Laud's Letter to K. Charles I., prefixed to his Relation of the 
Conference, <fec. 1639. 
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length why I cannot do so. I have done more " No 

man," (to adopt the noble language of Bramhall,) "can 
justly blame me for honouring my spiritual mother, the 
Church of England, in whose womb I was conceived, at 
whose breasts I was nourished, and in whose bosom I hope 
to die. Bees, by the instinct of nature, do love their hives, 
and birds their nests. But, 600 is my witness, that, 
according to my utmost talent and poor understanding, I 
have endeavoured to set down the naked truth impartially 
. . . And if I should mistake the right Catholic Church 
out of human frailty or ignorance, (which, for my part, I 
have no reason in the world to suspect ; yet it is not impos- 
sible, when the Romanists themselves are divided into five or 
six several opinions, what this Catholic Church, or what 
their Infallible Judge is,) I do implicitly and in the pre- 
paration of my mind submit myself to the True Catholic 
Church, the Spouse of Christ, the Mother of the Saints, 
the Pillar of Truth. And seeing my adherence is firmer to 
the Infallible Rule of Faith, (that is, the Holy Scriptures 
interpreted by the Catholic Church,) than to mine own 
private judgment or opinions; although I should unwit- 
tingly fall into an error, yet this cordial submission is an 
implicit retractation thereof ; and I am confident will be so 
accepted by the Father of Mercies, both from me and all 
others who seriously and sincerely do seek after peace and 
truth y 

Your obedient servant. 

Houghton Conquest, 
7th Sept. 1861. 
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8vo. 63*. 

CRABBE'S (Rev. Gboroe) Life, Letters, and Journals. By his Son. 

Portrait Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 
• Poetical Works. With his Life. Plates. 8 Vols. 

Fcap. 8ro. 24*. 

Poetical Works. Plates. Royal 8vo. 7s. 
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CURZON'S (Hon. Robirt) Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. 

Fourth Edition. Woodcut*. Post8vo. 15*. 

Armsxia ard Erzeroum. A Year on the Frontiers of 

Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 7s. 6a\ 

CUNNINGHAM'8 (Allah) Life of Sir David Wilkie. With his 
Journals and Critical Remarks on Works of Art Portrait. 3 Vols. 
8to. 42*. 

- Poems and Songs. Now first collected and 

arranged, with Biographical Notice. 24mo. 2s. 64. 

(Capt. J. D.) History of the Sikhs. From 



the Origin of the Nation to the Battle of the SutleJ. Second Edition. 
Maps. 8vo. 16s. 

CHOKER'S (J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 

F\ftk Edition. 18mo. ls.&f. 
Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 

England. F\fUenth Edition. Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 64. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. Including the Tonr to the 

Hebrides. Portraits. Royal 8ro. 10s. 

Lor© Hrrvrt's Memoirs of the Reign of George the 

8eeond, from his Accession to the death of Queen Caroline. Edited 
with Notes. Second Edition. Portrait. 2 VoU. 8vo. 21s. 

Essays on the Early Period of the French Revolution. 

Reprinted from the Quarterly Review. 8vo. 15*. 

Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Fcap. 8vo. U. 



CROMWELL (Olitbr) and John Banyan. By Robirt Southit. 

Post8vo. 2s. 

CROWE'S (J. A.) Notices of the Early Flemish Painters; their 

Lives and Works. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 12t. 
CURETON (Ret. W.) Remains of a very Ancient Recension of 

the Four Gospels In 8vriac, hitherto unknown in Europe. Discovered, 

Edited, and Translated. 4to. 24s. 

CURTIUS' (Professor) Greek Grammar. Translated from the 
German. Edited by Da. Wx. Smith. Pout 8vo. (/« the Press.) 

DARWIN'S (Charlrs) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World. Tenth Thousand. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; 

or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. Seventh 
Thousand. Post 8vo. 14s. 

Various Contrivances by which British and Foreign 

Orchids are Fertilised through Insect Agency, and as to good of Inter- 
crossing. Woodcuts. Post 6vo. (Nearly Beady.) 

DAVY'S (Sir Humphry) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 

of a Philosopher. Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.8vo. 6s. 

Salmonia ; or, Days of Fly Fishing. With some Account 

of the Habits of Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. Fourtk Edition. 
Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

DELEPIERRE'S (Octavr) History of Flemish Literature and 
its celebrated Authors. From the Twelfth Century to the present Day. 
8vo. 9$. 

DENNIS* (Georgi) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, Plates. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 
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DIXON'S (Hbpworth) Story of the Life of Lord Bacon; from 

unpublished Papers. Fc*p. 8* o. (In the Press.) 

DOG-BREAKING; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 
Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. By 
Libut.-Col. Hctchiksok. Third Edition. Woodcuts. PosteVo. 9s. 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Famlliee. 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 6s. 

DOUGLAS'S (Ginieal Sib Howard) Treatise on the Theory 

and Practice of Gunnery. Fifth Edition. Plates. 8ro. 21*. 

Treatise on Military Bridges, and the Passages of 

Hirers in Military Ope-ations. Third Edition. Plates. 8vo. 21s. 
Naval Warfare with Steam. Second Edition. 8to. 



Modern Systems of Fortification, with special re- 
ference to the Naval, Littoral, and Internal Defence of England. Plans. 
8ro. 12s. 

DRAKE'S (Sib Francis) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Lend. By Jobv Barrow. Third Edition. Poet 8vo. 2s. 

DRINKWATER'S (John) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post8vo. 2s. 

DU CHAILLU'S (Paul B.) EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with 
Accounts of the Manners and Cuittom* of the People, and of the Chase 
of the Gorilla, the Nest-building Ape, Chimpanzee, Crocodile, Ac. 
Tenth Thousand. Illustrations. 8*o. 21s. 

DUDLEY'S (Earl of) Letters to the late Bishop of Llandaff. 

8eeond Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 10*. 64. 

DUFFERIN'S (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes, being some 
Account of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Ac, in 1866. Fourth Edition. 
Woodcuts. Post8vo. 9s. 

DURHAM'S (Admiral Sir Philip) Naval Life and Services. By 

Capt. Alexander Muhbay. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
DYER'S (Thomas H.) Life and Letters of John Calvin. Compiled 

from authentic Sources. Portrait 8vo. 16s. 
New History of Modern Europe, from the taking of 

Constantinople by the Turks to the close of the War in the Crimea. 

Vols. 14 2. 8vo. 80*. 

EASTLAKE'S (Sir Charles) Italian Schools of Painting. From 
the German of Kugler. Edited, with Notes. Third Edition. Illus- 
trated from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. PoatSvo. 30s. 

EASTWICK'S (E. B ) Handbook for Bombay and Madras, with 

Directions for Travellers, Officers, &c Map. 2 Vols. Post 8ro. Sis. 

EDWARDS' (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 

Visit to Para. PostSvo. 2s. 

EGERTON'S (Hon. Capt. Francis) Journal of a Winter's Tour in 

India ; with a Visit to Kepaul. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 
ELDON'S (Lord) Public and Private Life, with Selections from 

his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horace Twisa. Third Edition. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21*. 

ELIOT'S (Hon. W. G. C.) Khans of the Crimea. Being a Nar- 
rative of an Embassy from Frederick the Great to the Court of Krim 
Gerai. Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 6s. 
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ELLIS (Ret. W.) Visits to Madagascar, including a Journey to 

the Capital, with notices of Natural History, and Present Civilisation 
of the People, fifth Thousand. Map and Woodcuts. 8vo. 16*. 

(Mrs.) Education of Character, with Hints on Moral 

Training. Poat8vo. 7*. to. 

ELLESMERE'8 (Loan) Two* Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 
Translated from the German. Post 8ro. 2*. 

Second Campaign of Radetzky in Piedmont, 

The Defence of Temeswar and the Camp of the Ban . From the German. 
Post8TO. 6s. 64. 



Campaign of 1812 in Russia, from the German 

of General Carl Von Clause wit*. Map. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Pilgrimage, and other Poems. Crown 4 to. 24«. 

Essays on History, Biography, Geography, and 



Engineering. 8vo. 12*. 
ELPHINSTONE'S (How. Mouhtstuart) History of India— the 

Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Fourth Edition. With an Index. 

Map. 8vo. 18s. 
ENGLAND (History of) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 

of Versailles, 1713-83. By Lobd Ma how. Library Edition, 7 Vols. 
8ro. 93s.; or Popular Edition, 7 Vols. Post8vo. 35s. 

From the First Invasion by the Romans, down to 

the 14th year of Queen Victoria's Reign. By Mas. Maexhak. 118tA 
Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 

Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 19th Century, 



By W. Jo hk stow. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 
ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10*. 6d. ' 

RUSSIA. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10*. 6c*. 

EOTHEN; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from the East 

A New Edition. Post 8vo. It. 64. 

ERSKIN£*S (Admiral) Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the Western Pacific, including the Fejees, aud others inhabited by 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates. 8vo. 16s. 

ESKIMAUX and English Vocabulary, for Travellers in the Arctic 
Regions. 16mo. 8s. 64. 

ESSAYS FROM "THE TIMES." Being a Selection from the 
Litkbabt Papers which have appeared in that Journal. Seventh 
Thousand. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 

EXETER'S (Bishop op) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 

Theological parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

FAIRY RING ; A Collection of Tales and Stories. Prom the 
German. By J. E. Taxlob. Illustrated by Richabd Dotlx. Second 
Edition. Fcap.8vo. 

FALENER'S (Fred.) Muck Manual for the Use of Farmers. A 

Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 
and Useful Receipts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 64. 
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FANCOURTS (Col.) History of Yucatan, from its Discovery 
to the Close of the 17th Century. With Map. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

FARRAR'S (Ret. A. S.) Science in Theology. Sermons Preached 
before the University of Oxford. 8vo. 9*. 

(P. W.) Origin of Language, based on Modern 

Researches. Fcap. 8*o. 6j. ♦ 

FEATHERSTONH AUGH'S (G. W.) Tour through the Slave States 
of North America, from the River Potomac to Tezaa and the Frontiers 
•f Mexico. Plates. 2 Vola. 8vo. 26*. 

BELLOWS' (Sib Charles) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
more particularly in the Province of Lydia. New Edition. Plates. Poet 
8vo. 9*. 

FERGUSSON'S (James) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
Restored: an Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 16*. 

Handbook of Architecture. Being a Concise 

and Popular Aceoant of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages 
and Countries in the World. With a Description of the most re- 
markable Buildings. Fourth Thousand. With 860 Illustrations. 8vo. 26*. 

FERRIER*S (T. P.) Caravan Journeys in Persia, Afghanistan, 
Herat, Turkistan, and Beloochistan, with Descriptions of Meshed, Balk, 
and Candahar, <fcc Second Edition. Map. 8vo. SU. 

HiBtory of the Afghans. Map. 8vo. 21*. 

JTEUERBACH'S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lady Duff Oobdom. 8vo. 12s. 
FISHER'S (Rev. Gkorqi) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 

Schools. Fi/lh Edition. 18mo. U.Gd. 

First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. 

Fifth Edition. 18mo. U.&L 

-FLOWER GARDEN (Thb). An Essay. By Rbv. Thos. Jambs. 

Reprinted from the "Quarterly Review." Fcap. 8vo. 1$. 
FORBES* (C. S.) Iceland; its Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers. 

Illustrations. Post8vo. 14*. 

FORD'S (Richard) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Valencia, 

Catalonia, Granada, Oallicia, Arragon, Navarre, Ac. Third Edition. 

2 Vols. PoutSvo. 30*. 

Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

FORSTER'S (John) Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the 

First. A Chapter of EnglUh History re-written. Post 8vo. Vis. 
Debates on the Grand Remonstrance, 1641. With 

an Introductory Essay on English freedom under tbe Plantagenet and 

Tudor Sovereigns. Second Edition. 1 j «m»i bvo. 12*. 

Oliver Cromwell, Daniel De Foe, Sir Richard Steele, 



Charles Churchill, Samuel Foote. Biographical Essays. Third 
Edition. Post8vo. 12*. 

FORSYTH'S (William) Hortensius, or the Advocate : an Historical 

Essay on the Office and Duties of an Advocate. Post 6vo. 12j. 
History of Napoleon at St. Helena. From the 

Letters and Journals of Sib Hudson Lows. Portrait and Maps. 3 Vols. 

8vo. 46*. 
FORTUNE'S (Robert) Narrative of Two Visits to the Tea 

Countries of China, b«»twe<»n the years 1843-52, wiih full Descriptions 

of the Tea Plant. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. IS*. 

Chinese, Inland, on the C^nst, and at Sea. A 

Narrative of a Third Visit in 1853 56. Woodcuts. 8vo. 16*. 
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FRANCE (History op). Prom the Conquest by the Gauls to the- 

Death of Louis Philippe. By Mrs. Mabkhak. 66th Thousand. Wood- 
cute. 12mo. 6j. 

FRENCH (Thi) in Algiers ; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion — 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadlr. Translated by Lady Durr Gobdov. 
Post 8vo. 2*. 

GALTON'S (Frawois) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the ShifU and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Third Edition, Wood- 
cuts. Post 8*o. 7s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL (Thi) Journal. Published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 8vo. 

GERMANY (History op). From the Invasion by Mariua, to the* 
present time. On the plan of Mrs. Mabkhak. Fi/tesnth Thousand. Wood- 
cuts. 12mo. 6s. 

GIBBON'S (Edward) History of the Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire. A Nsw Edition. Preceded by his Autobiography. 
Edited, with Motes, by Dr. Wm. Smith. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60*. 

(The Student's Gibbon) ; Being an Epitome of the. 

Decline and Pall, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. 
By Dr. Wm. Smith. Ni*th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GIFFARD'S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 

the British Navy. 9 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
GISBORNE'S (Thomas) Essays on Agriculture. Third Edition^ 

Post 8*0. 6*. 

GLADSTONE'S (W. E.) Prayers arranged from the Liturgy for 

Family Use. 8scond Edition. 12mo. 2s. 64. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Oliver) Works. A New Edition. Printed from 
the last editions revised by the Author. Edited by Pctbb Cukkivo- 
bam. Vignettes. 4 Vols.8*o. 80s. (Murray's British Classics.) 

GLEIG'S (Rrt. G. R) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 
ton and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Compiled from Public 

and Authentic Sources. Post 8vo. 3s. <W. 

Narrative of Sir Robert Sale's Brigade in Afghanistan,. 

with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jelialabad. Post 8vo. 2*. 

Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 3*. d. 

Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post? 



8ro. 3s. Bd. 

GORDON'S (Sir Alex. Duft) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 

from the War of Liberation. From the German. Post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

(Lady Durr) Amber- Witch : the most interesting 

Trial fur Witchcraft ever known. From the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign, 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadlr. From the French. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 

-Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. From the 



German. 8vo. 12s. 

OOUGER'S (Henry) Personal Narrative of Two Years' Imprison- 
ment in Burraali. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12*. 
GRANT'S (Asahbl) Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes ; containing- 

Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies ; 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria. Armenia, and Mesopotamia; 
and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Third Edition. Fcap 8vo. 6s. 
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GRENVILLE (Thr) PAPERS. Bcitig the Public and PrWate 
Correspondence of George Grenville, his Friends and Contemporaries, 
during a period of 30 years. — Including bis Diaby or Political 
Evbmts while First Lord of the Treasury. Edited, with Notes, by 
W. J. 8mith. 4 Vols. 8vo. 16*. each. 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthias. 

By the Bishop or Lovoov. Ninth Edition, revised by Bev. J. Edwards. 

ISmo. 8*. 
GREY'S (Sir Georor) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 

Traditional History of the Mew Zealand Race. Woodcuts. Post 

8to. 10*. 64. 

GROTE'S (Gborob) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Third Edition, Portrait and Maps. 12 vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 

Plato's Doctrine on the Rotation of the Earth, and 

Aristotle's Comment upon that Doctrine. Second Edition. 8vo. U. 64. 
(Mrs.) Memoir of the Life of the late Ary Scheffer. 

Second Edition. Portrait. Post8vo. 8*. 64. 

GUSTAVUS VASA (History of), King of Sweden, With Extract* 

from his Correspondence. Portrait 8vo. 10*. 64. 
HALLAM'S (Hinrt) Constitutional History of England, from the 

Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 

Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30*. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Tenth Edition. S Vols. 8to. 80*. 

Introduction to the Literary History of Europe, during 



the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Fourth Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. 86*, 
Literary Essays and Characters. Selected from the 



last work. Fcap. 8vo. 2*. 

Historical Works. Complete. Containing—- History 

or England, — Middle Ages or Europe, — and Literary History of 
Europe. Cabinet Edition. 10 Vols. Post8vo. 6*. each. 

HAMILTON'S (James) Wanderings in Northern Africa, Benghazi, 
Cyrene, the Oasis of Siwah, Ac Second Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12*. 

HAMPDEN'S (Bishop) Philosophical Evidence of Christianity, 
or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture Revelation from its Coin- 
cidence with the Facts of Nature. 8vo. 9*. 64. 

HARCOURTS (Edward Verhoh) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. Post8vo. 8*. 64. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. (Quarterly and Annually.) 8vo. 10*. ed. 

and 21*. 
HATS (J. H. Drummond) Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and 

«avage Animals. Post8vo. 2*. 

HEBER'S (Bishop) Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, 

From Calcutta to Bombay, with a Journey to Madras and the Southern 
Provinces. Twelfth Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 7*. 

Poetical Works. Sixth Edition. Portrait. Fcap. 8to. 6*. 

Parish Sermons; on the Lessons, the Gospel, or the 

Epistle, for every Sunday in the Year, and for Week-day Festivals. Sixth 

Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16*. 



- Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. 8vo. 9*.6dL 
Hymns written and adapted for the Weekly Church 



Service of the Year. Twelfth Edition. 16mo. 2*. 
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HANDBOOK— TRAVEL-TALK. In English, German, French, 

and Italian. 18mo. S#. W. 

.NORTH GERMANY, Hollamd, Belgium, and 

the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post8vo. 10«. 

SOUTH GERMANY, Bavaria, Austria, Salzberg, 

the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, and the Danube, from Ulm 
to the Black Sea. Map. Post8ro. 10«. 



PAINTING. The German, Flemish, and Dutch 

Schools. Edited by Db. Waaoxv. WoodcuU. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24*. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 



Maps. Post8vo. 9*. 

— FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the French Alps, 



the Rivera Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphin*, Provence, and 
the Pyrenees. Mapa. Poet8vo. 10*. 



PARIS abo its Ehyirors. Map. Post 8to. {Nearly 

Rtady.) 

SPAIN, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, 



Catalonia, Gallicla, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. 9 Vole. Post 8vo. 80s. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbok, &c Map. Post 8vo. 9*. 

NORTH ITALY, Sardinia, Genoa, the Riviera, 

Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post8vo. 12#. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florimci, South Tusoaht, 

and the Papal Statxs. Map. Post 8vo. 10#. 

ROME and its Ehvirohs. Map. Post 8to. 9*. 

SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 



Vesuvius, Ac. Map. Post8vo. 10#. 

SICILY. Map. Post8TO. (In the Press.) 



PAINTING. The Italian Schools. From the German 

of Kuolkb. Edited by Sir Charles Eastlake, R.A. Woodcuts. 
9 Vols. Post8vo. 30*. 

LIVES OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, 

ClUABUX to R ASS A NO, AND PbOOBXSS OF PAIXTIXO IK ITALT. By 

Mrs. Jamejom. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 12*. 

DICTIONARY OF ITALIAN PAINTERS. By 

A Lady. Edited by Ralph Worxum. With a Chart. Post 8vo. 6*. 64. 

GREECE, Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, and 
Macedonia. Maps. Post8vo. 15s. 

TURKEY, Malta, Asia Mikob, Cowstawtihople, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Ac Maps. Post 8vo. (/a the Prtt*.) 

EGYPT, Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 

the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, Ac. Map. Post 8vo. 15*. 

SYRIA k PALESTINE. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8to. 



24*. 

BOMBAY AND MADRAS. Map. 2 Vols. Post 

8vo. 24*. 

DENMARK, Norway and Swbdrk. Maps. Poet 

8to. 16*. 
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HAND-BOOK— RUSSIA, Th* Baltic ahd Fimlahp. Map*. Port 
8to. lit. 

KENT AND SUSSEX. Map. Post 8vo. 10«. 

SURREY, HANTS, and Islb of Wioht. Maps. 

Post8ro. 7$.6d. 

MODERN LONDON. A Complete Guide to the 



Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 6s. 

LONDON, Past and P&isbht. Second Edition. 



Post8ro. 16s. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Woodcuts. 16mo. 1#. 



ENVIRONS OF LONDON. Maps. Port 8vo. 

(In preparation.) 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXFORDSHIRE. Map. 

Post8ro. 7s. 6rf. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 

8vo. 7$.6d. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8to. 

7s, Sd. 

SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 



Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Welle, Chf Chester, Rochester, Canter- 
bury. With 150 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post6>o. 24s. 

NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. Maps. 2 Vols. 



Post 8vo. 12*. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. From English Authors. 



Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6*. 

ARCHITECTURE. In all Ages and Countries. By 



Jams* Fsaoussov. Fourth Thousand. With 860 Illustrations. 8vo. 
26s. 

ART3 of THE MIDDLE AGES. Bj M. Julss 

Lababts. With 200 Illustrations. 8ro. 18s. 
HEAD'S (Sir Francis) Horse and his Rider. Fourth Thousand. 

Woodcuts. Post8vo. 6s. 

Rapid Journeys across the Pampas and over the Andes. 

Poet8vo. 2s. 

Descriptive Essays. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18*. 

Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. By an Old Man. 

Sixth Edition. 16mo. 6s. 

Emigrant. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8to. 2s. 6d. 

Stokers and Pokers; or, the North- Western Railway. 

Post 8vo. 2s. 

Defenceless State of Great Britain. Post 8to. 12*. 

Faggot of French Sticks ; or, Sketches of Paris. 

New Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Fortnight in Ireland. Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 12*. 



(Sir Geo roe) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 

Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 

Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of 

England. Third Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

(Sib Edmund) Shall and Will; or, Tiro Chapters on 

Future Auxiliary Yerbs. 8eeond Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8ro. is. 
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HEIRESS (The) in Her Minority ; or, The Progress of Chancier. 
By the Author of "Bbstha's Joubval." 9 Vols. 12mo. 18*. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Version. tjEdited with Notes 

and Essays, historical, ethnographical, and geographical. By Rev. Q. 
RAWMNaoff, assisted by Sib Usury Rawuvsom and Sib J.G. Wil- 
kiksov. Second Edition. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. 8vo. 48*. 

HERVEY*S (Lord) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Motes, 
by Mb, Choker. Second Edition, Portrait 9 Vols. 8vo. 21*. 

HESSEY (Rit. Dr.). Sunday— Its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligations. Being the Bampton Lectures for I860. Second Edition. 
8to. 16*. 

HICKMAN'S (Wm.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 
Courts-Martial. 8to. 10*. W. 

HILLARD'S (G. 8.) Six Months in Italy. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16*. 

HOLLWAY*S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Fcap. 8vo. 2*. 

HONEY BEE (Thb). An Essay. By Rsv. Thomas Jamrs. 
Reprinted from the " Quarterly Review." Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 

HOOK'S (Dram) Church Dictionary. Eighth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Discourses on the Religious Controversies of the Day. 

8vo. 9s. 

(Theodore) Life. By J. G. Lockhart. Reprinted from the 

11 Quarterly Review." Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 

HOOKER'S (Dr.J.D.) Himalayan Journals; or, Notes of an Oriental 
Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikklm and Nepal Himalayas, the Khaaia 
Mountains, Ac. Second Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18*. 

HOOPER'S (Lieut.) Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski ; 
with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. Plates. 8vo. 14*. 

HOPE'S (A. J. Biresford) English Cathedral of the Nineteenth 

Century. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12*. 

HORACE (Works of). Edited by Draw Milicar. With 300 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 21*. 



- (Life of). By Dean Milmaic. Woodcuts, and coloured 



Borders. 8vo. 9*. 

HOSPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. By a Ladt. Fcap. 8vo. 
a*. &*. 

HUME'S (David) History of England, from the Invasion of Julius 

Csesar to the Revolution of 16S8. Abridged for Students. Correcting 
his errors, and continued to 1858. Twentieth Thousand. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7*. Sd. 

HUTCHINSON (Col.) on the most expeditious, certain, and 
easy Method of Dog-Breaking. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 9*. 

HUTTON'S (H.E.) PrincipiaGraeca; an Introduction to the Study 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, aud Exercise-book, 
with Vocabularies. Second Edition, 12mo. 3*. 

c 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Worka 

adapted for nil circles and classes of Readers, having been selected 
for their acknowledged interest and ability of the Authors. Post 8vo. 
Published at 2#. and 8*. 64. each, and arranged under two distinctive 
heads as follows :— 

CLASS A. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORIC TALES. 



1. SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By 

Johx Dbibkwatbb. 2s. 

2. THE AMBER-WITCH. By 

Lady Duff Gordon. 2s. 

3. CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 

By Robbbt Sooth by. 2*. 

4. LIFE op 8ib FRANCIS DRAKE. 

By John Barrow. 

6. CAMPAIGN8 AT WASHING- 
TON. By Rbv. Q. R. Glbio. 2s. 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Lady Dorr Gobdov. 2*. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

2s. 

8. LIVONIAN TALES. St. 

9. LIFE OF CONDE. ByLoBD Ma- 

hob. 3*. 64. 

tO. SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rbv. 
G. R. Glbio. 2s. 



11. THE 8IEGES OF VIENNA. 

By Lord Ellbsmbbs. 2*. 

12. THE WAY8IDE CROSS. By 

Capt. Milma*. 2s. 

13. 8 KETCHES or GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sib A. Gobdov. 3s. 6a*. 

14. THE BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

By Rbv. G. R. Glbio. 3s. 6A. 
16. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 8TBF- 
FEN8. 2s. 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Thomas Campbell. Ss. 64. 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

Lord Ma hob. 8*. 6dL 

18. LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 

Rbv. G. R. Glbio. 3*. 64. 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. By Sir F. B. Hbad. 2* 

20. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rbv. G. 

R. Glbio. 8s. 64. 



CLASS B. 
TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 



VOYAGES, 

1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Gbobob 

Bobbow. 8*. 6d. 

2. GIPSIES of SPAIN. By Gbobob 

Bobbow. 3s. 6d. 
8*4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Ubbbb. 2 Vols. 7s. 

6. TRAVELS in thb HOLY LAND. 
By Irby and Mamolbs. 2s. 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Dbgmmond Hat. 2a. 

7. LETTERS FROM thb BALTIC. 

By a Lady 2s. 

8. NEW 80UTH WALES. By Mas. 

Mbkbdith. 2s. 

. THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. 
Lb win. 2s. 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

Sib John Malcolm. 3s. Gd. 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 

2s. 

12 & 18. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
Hermann Mslvillr. 2 Vols. 7*. 

14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Kbv. J. Abbott. 2s. 

V Each work may be had separately. 



15. LETTER8 FROM MADRAS. By 
a Lady. 2s. 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 
Cha&lbs St. Joe*. 3s. 6d. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sia 
F. B. Hrad. 2s. 

18 GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
By Richard Fobs. 3s. 6dL 

19. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 
W. H. Edwabd*. 2s. 

20. MANNERS & CU8TOMS OF 
INDIA. ByRBV.C.AcLAKO. 2s. 

21. ADVENTURE8 IN MEXICO. 
By G. F. Ruxtox. 3s. &*. 

22. PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. 
By Lord Cabmabvok. 8s. && 

23. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Rev. H. W. Hatoabth. 2s. 

24. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 
Batlb St. John. 2s. 

25. SIERRA LEONE. By a Ladt. 
3s. W. 
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IRBY AND MANGLES* Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land. Post8vo. 2#. 

JAMES' (Riv. Thomas) Fables of Maop. A New Translation, with 
Historical Preface. With 100 Wood en U by Txvxibl and Wolv* 
Thirty-eighth Thousand. PoatSro. 2s. 64. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Lives of the Early Italian Painters, from 
Ctmabue to Bataano, and the Progress of Painting In Italy. New 
Edition. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12*. 

JERYIS'S (Capt.) Manual of Operations in the Field. Post 8vo. 
9*. 64. 

JESSE'S (Edward) Yisits to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of 
Windsor and Eton. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12*. 

Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. Third Edition. 



Woodcut*. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Gleanings in Natural History. Eighth Edition, Fcap. 

8ro. 6*. 
JOHNSON'S (Dr. Saxuil) Life. By James Boswell. Including 

the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by the late Ma. Cbokib. Portraits. 

Royal 8to. 10s. 

Lives of the most eminent English Poets. Edited 

by Prraa Cuvvutokam. 8 vols. 8vo. 22*. 6d. (Murray's British 
Classics.) 

JOHNSTON'S (Wm.) England : Social, Political, and Industrial, 
In 19th Century. 9 Vols. Post8vo. 18*. 

JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 
Post8vo. 9s. UL 

JOWETT (Rev. B.) on St. Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians, 

Galatians, and Romans. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30*. 

JONES' (Rev. R.) Literary Remains. With a Prefatory Notice. 

By Rev. W. Whewell, D.D. Portrait 8vo. 14*. 

REN'S (Bishop) Life. By A Latmah. Second Edition. Portrait 

SVols. 8vo. 18*. 

Exposition of the Apostles' Creed. Extracted from his 

"Practice of Divine Lore." New Edition. Fcap. U.6d. 

— Approach to the Holy Altar. Extracted from his u Manual 
of Prayer" and " Practice of Divine Love." New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
Is. 64. 

KING'S (Riv. S. W.) Italian Valleys of the Alps ; a Tour 
through all the Romantic and less-frequented "Vals" of Northern 
Piedmont. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 18*. 

(Rev. C. W.) Antique Gems; their Origin, Use, and 

Value, an Interpreters of Ancient History, and as illustrative of Ancient 
Art. Illustrations. 8fO. 42*. 

KING EDWARD VIth's Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. FijUcnth Edition. 12mo. 
3*.W. 

First Latin Book ; or, the Accidence, 

Syntax, and Prosody, with an English Translation for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Fourth Edition. 12mo. it. 64. 

c S 
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KINGLAKE'S (A. W.) History of the War in the Crimea. 

Based chiefly upon the Pi-irate Papers of Field Manihal Lord Raglan, 
and other authentic material*. Vols. I. — III. 8vo. (In Preparation.) 

KNAPP'S (J. A.) English Roots and Ramifications; or, the 
Derivation and Meaning of Divers Words. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

KUGLER'S IUliau Schools of Painting. Edited, with Notes, by 
Sib Chablss Eabtuam. Third Edition. W^oodeots. 2 Vote. Pott 
8vo. 80*. 

German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools of Painting. 

Edited, with Notes, by Da. Waaoev. Second, Edition Woodcuts. 3 
Vols. Post8vo. 24*. 

LABARTE'S (M. Julis) Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages 

and Renaissance. With 300 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

LABORDE'S (Leon de) Journey through Arabia Petraea, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petraea,— the Edom of the Prophecies. 
Second Edition. With Plates. 8vo. 18*. 

LANE'S (E. W.) Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians. 

A New Edition, with Additions and Improvements by the Author. 
Edited by E. Stavley Poole. Woodcuts. 8vo. 18*. 

LATIN GRAMMAR (Kma Edward VIth's). For the Use of 

Schools. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 8*.6d. 

First Book (Kma Edward VIth's); or, the Accidence, 

Syntax, and Pro*ody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo. 2t.6d. 

LA YARD'S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yezedis. 
or Devil-worshippers ; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. S Vols. 
8vo. 86*. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Result 



of a Second Expedition to Assyria. Fourteenth Thousand, Plates. 
Svo. 21*. Or Fin* Paper, 2 Vols. 8vo. 80s. 

Popular Account of Nineveh. 15th Edition. With 

Woodcuts. Post8vo. 6*. 

LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters. With Illustra- 
tions. Post Svo. 10*. to. 

— Autobiographical Recollections, with Selections 

from his Correspondence. Edited by Tom Taylor. Portrait. 2 Vols. 
Post Svo. 18*. 

~ Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. With an Account 

of his Works, and a Sketch of his Co temporaries. Fcap. 4to. [In Ms 

/Vmi.) 

LEAKE'S (Col.) Topography of Athens, with Remarks on its 

Antiquities. Second Edition. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 30*. 

— Travels in Northern Greece. Maps. 4 Vols. 8to. 60#. 

Disputed Questions of Ancient Geography. Map. 

Svo. Gs.6d. 

Numiamata Hellenica, and Supplement. Completing 

a descriptive Catalogue of Twelve Thousand Greek Coins, with 
Notes Geographical aud Historical. With Map and Appendix. 4to. 
03*. 



Peloponnesiaca. 8vo. 155. 

On the Degradation of Science in England. Svo. Zs. 6J. 
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LETTERS PROM THE SHORES OP THE BALTIC. By a 
Lady. Post8vo. 2s. 



Madras ; or, Life and Manners in India. By 

a Lady, ost 8vo. 2s. 

Sierra Leone, written to Friends at Home. 



By a Lady. Edited by Mrs. Norrov. Post8vo. 3*. So*. 

Head Quarters; or, The Realities of the War 

in the Crimea. By a Btatt Office*. Plans. Po»t8vo. 6*. 

LEXINGTON (Thi) PAPERS; or, Some Account of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the "end of the 17th Century. Edited by Ho*. 
H. Hawses Sorrow. 8vo. lis. 

LEWIS' (Sib G. C.) Essay on the GoYernment of Dependencies. 

8vo. 12*. 

Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 

some of the adjoining Counties. 12mo. 4*. 64. 

(Lady Theresa) Friends and Contemporaries of the 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illostratiTe of Portraits in his Gallery. 
With a Descriptive Account of the Pictures, and Origin of the Collec- 
tion. Portraits. 8 Vols. 8vo. 43*. 

(M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 

West Indies. Postftro. is. 

LIDDELL'S (Deak) History of Rome. Prom the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature 
and Art. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28*. 

Student's History of Rome. Abridged from the 

Larger Work. Eighteenth Thousand. With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8to. 
7s. W. 

LINDSAY'S (Lord) Lives of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. With Extracts from Official Papers 
and Personal Narratives. Second Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. 24* 



-Report of the Claim of James, Earl of Crawford and 



Balcarrrs, to the Original Dukedom of Montrose, created in 1488. 
Folio. 15«. 

Scepticism ; a Retrogressive Movement in Theology 

and Philosophy. 8vo. 9*. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND. By Lady 

Callcott. 120M Thousand. With 20 Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 64. 

LIVINGSTONE'S (Rev. Dr.) Missionary Travels and Researches 

in South Africa ; Including a Sketch of Sixteen Years' Residence in 
the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Loanda on the West Coast; thence across the Continent, down the 
River Zambesi, to the Eastern Ocean. Thirtieth Thousand. Map, 
Plates, and Index. 8vo. 21*. 

Popular Account of Travels in South Africa. 

Condensed from the above. Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6*. 

LIVONIAN TALES. By the Author of "Letters from the 

Baltic." Post8vo. 2s. 

LOCK HART'S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 

Romantic. Translated, with Notes. Illustrated Edition. 4 to. 21*. Or, 
Popular Edition, Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Life of Robert Burns. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Zs. 
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LONDON (Bishop or). The Dangers sod Safeguards of Modern 
Theology. Containing Suggestion* to the Theological Student under 
present difficulties. 8vo. 9*. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Instructions in Gardening for Ladies. With 
Directions and Calendar of Operations for Every Month. Eighth 
Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.8vo. 6*. 



. Modern Botany; a Popular Introduction to the 

Natural System of Plants. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.8ro. G*. 

LOWE'S (Sia Hudson) Letters and Journals, during the Captivity 
of Napoleon at St Helena. By William Forsyth. Portrait 8 Vols. 
8vo. 45*. 

LUCKNOW : A Lady's Diary of the Siege. FourtJt, Thousand. 

Fcap.8vo. 4«.6d. 

LYEU/8 (Sib Charlbs) Principles of Geology; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. Ninth Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 18*. 

■ Visits to the United States, 1841-46. Second Edition. 

Plates. 4 Vols. Post8vo. 24s. 

MAHON'S (Lord) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 

to the Peace of Versailles, 1718-88. Library Edition, 7 Vols. 8vo. 98s. 
PopnVar Edition, 7 Vols. Post 8vo. S5*. 

Life of William Pitt, with Extracts from his MS. Papers. 



Portrait Vols. I. and II. Post8vo. 21 s. 



" Forty-Five ; " a Narrative of the Rebellion in 8cot- 

land. Post8vo. 8*. 

History of British India from its Origin till the Peace 



of 1788. Post8vo. 8*.6d, 

- History of the War of the Succession in Spain. Second 

Edition. Map. 8vo. 15*. 

Spain under Charles the Second ; or, Extracts from the 

Correspondence of the Hon. Albxajcdeb St am hope, British Minister at 
Madrid from 1690 to 1700. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 64. 

Life of Louis, Prince of Cond6, surnamed the Great. 

Post 8vo. 3*. 64. 

Life of Belisarius. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10«. 6V2. 

Historical and Critical Essays. Post 8vo. Zs. 6d. 

Story of Joan of Arc Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 

Addresses Delivered at Manchester, Leeds, and Bir- 
mingham. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

McCLINTOCK'S (Capt. Sir F. L.) Narrative of the Discovery of 

the Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions in the Arctic Seas. 
Twelfth Thousand. Illustrations. 8vo. 16*. 

McCOSH (Rev. Dr.) on the Intuitive Convictions of the Mind in- 
ductively investigated. 8vo. 12*. 

M c CULLOCH'S (J. R.) Collected Edition of Ricardo's Political 

Works. With Notes and Memoir. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

MAINE (H. Sumner) on Ancient Law : its Connection with the 
Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. 8vo. 12s. 
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MALCOLM'S (Sir John) Sketches of Persia. Third Edition. 

Post8vo. 3*. 6& 

MANSEL (Rev. H. L.) Limits of Religious Thought Examined. 

Being the Bam p ton Lectures for 1S58. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 
7*. ft*. 

MANTELL'S (Gideon A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 
Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope. Second Edition. Plates. 
16mo. 6*. 

MANUAL OP SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 
Officer* And Traveller*. By various Writers. Third Edition revised 
by the Rev. R. Maim. Maps. Post8vo. 9*. {Published by order of ths 
Lords of the Admiralty.) 

MARKHAITS (Mrs.) History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans, down to the fourteenth year of Queen Victoria's 
Reign. U8th Edition. Woodcut*. 12mo. 6*. 

History of France. From the Conquest by the Gauls, 

to the Death of Louis Philippe. Sixtieth Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6*. 

History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marios, 



to the present time. Fifteenth Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6*. 

A Smaller History of Greece. From the Earliest 



Times to the Roman Conquest By Dr. Wm. Smith. Woodcut*. 
16mo. 3*. 64. 

A Smaller History of Rome, from the Earliest 



Times to the E*tabllchment of the Empire. By Da. Wv. Smith. 
Woodcuts. 16mo. 3*. 64. 

MARKLAND'S (J. H.) Reverence due to Holy Places. Third 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

MARRY AT'S (Joseph) History of Modern and Medieval Pottery 
and Porcelain. With a Description of the Manufacture. Sseond 
Edition. Plates and Woodcut*, 8vo. 31*. 64. 

(Horace) Residence in Jutland, the Danish Isles, 

and Copenhagen. Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24*. 

One Year in Sweden, including a Visit to the Isle 



of Gothland. Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24*. 

MATTHIiE'S (Auoustus) Greek Grammar for Schools. Abridged 
from the Larger Grammar. By Blomfield. Ninth Edition. Revised by 
Edwabds. 12mo. 3*. 

MAUREL*S (Jules) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 

of the Duke of Wellington. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. &*. 

MAWE'S (H. L.) Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the 

Atlantic. 8vo. 12*. 

MAXIMS AND HINTS on Angling and Chess. To which is 
added the Miseries of Fishing. By Richard Pvmr. New Edition. 
Woodcuts. 12mo. 1*. 

MAYO'S (Dr.) Pathology of the Human Mind. Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 6V2. 
MELVILLE'S (Hermann) Typee and Omoo; or, Adventures 

amongst the Marquesas and South Sea Islands. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 7*. 

MENDELSSOHN'S Life. By Jules Benedict. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 
MEREDITH'S (Mrs. Charles) Notes and Sketches of New South 

Wales, during a Residence from 1839 to 1844. Post 8vo. 2*. 

Tasmania, during a Residence of Nine Years. 

With Illustration*. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18*. 
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MERRIFIELD (Mrs.) on the Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 

Mosaic, and Glass ; Gilding, Dyeing, and the Preparation of Colours 
and Artificial Gems, described in several old Manuscripts. 2 Vols. 8ro. 

80*. 

MESSIAH (THE). Map. 8to. 18*. 

MILLS' (Arthur) India in 1858 ; A Summary of the Existing 

Administration— Political, Fiscal, and Judicial; with Laws and Public 
Documents, from the earliest to the present time. Second Edition. With 
Coloured Revenue Map. 8vo. 10*. 64. 

MITCHELL'S (Thomas) Plays of Aristophanes. With English 

Motes. 8to.-1. CLOUDS, 10*.— 2. WASPS, 10*.— 3. FROGS, 15». 
MILMAN*S (Dear) History of Latin Christianity ; including thai 

of the Pope* to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. Second Edition. 6 Volt. 

8ro. 72s. 
Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered as 

an Evidence of Christianity. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Life and Works of Horace. With 300 Woodcuts. 



New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8ro. 30*. 

Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Pcap. 8yo. 18*. 

Pall of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8to. Is. 

(Capt. E. A.) Wayside Cross ; or, the Raid of Gomes, 



A Tale of the Carlist War. Post 8to. 2*. 
MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

MOLTKE'S (Baror) Russian Campaigns on the Danube and the- 

Passage of the Balkan, 1828-9. Plans. 8vo. 14*. 

MONASTERY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. By Author 

of" Sunlight through the Mist" Woodcuts. 16mo. 4*. 
MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Cabinet 

Edition. Plates. 6 Vols. Fcap.8vo. 18*. 

Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Portraits. Royal 

8vo. 9*. 

MOTLEY'S (J. L.) History of the United Netherlands : from the 

Death of William the Silent to the Synod of Dort. Embracing the 
English-Dutch struggle against Spain ; and a detailed Account of the 
Spauish Armada. Fourth Thousand. Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 80s. 

MOZLEY'S (Rev. J. B.) Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of 

Predestination. 8vo. 14*. 
Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8to. 

7s. 6d. 

MUCK MANUAL (The)for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 
on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Manures. 
By Frederick Falknrr. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 

MUNDY'8 (Gkh.) Pen and Pencil Sketches during a Tour 

in India. Third Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 7s. Sd. 

MUNRO'S (General Sir Thomas) Life and Letters. By the Rev. 

G. R.Glkio. Post8vo. 3*. to. 

MURCHISON'S (Sir Roderick) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains; Geologically Illustrated. With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections, &c. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 

Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. Third Edition. Map and Plates. 8vo. 42s. 
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MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. For all classes of Readers. 

[ The following are published : J 



Wbusssto*. Br Loss Ellbimisi. 64. 

NlHBOBOSTSB ClASB, If. 

BaiATa raoH "Tub Timbi." 2 Vol*. 8*. 
Mvaic abb Dbbbi. If. 
Laiabb's Account or Nikbtbb. U. 
MiLMAx'a Fall or Jbbosalkm. If. 

MABOB'a "FoBTf-PlTB." St. 

Lirs or Tbbobobb IIoob. If. 
Obbbi or Natal Dabskb. i Vols. b$. 
Tib Hohbt Bbb. If. 
Jambs' M»or'» Fablbb. Sf. U. 
Nihbob oh tib To Br. If. M. 
Oi.iraA«r , i NsrAUL. U.6d. 
▲bt or Dibiho. U.fcf. 
Hablam's Litbbabt Kssats. Sf. 



If A BOH*! JOAH OV ABC. If. 

Hbao'i Smi«ba*t. Sf.M. 

NlMBOB OB TBB ROAB. If. 

Wilkibbob'b Abcibnt EotrtiAMi. IS*. 

CBOKBB OH TBB QtllLLOTlRB. If. 
UoUWiT*! NOBWAT. Sf. 

Mavbbi/b Wbllihotoh. lf.6i. 
Cammem/i Lirs or Bacoh. 2$.6d. 
THB PbOWBB Gabbbn. If. 
LoCKBABr** SrAHiaa Ballab*. Sf.fcL 
I.UCAI OB IIiitobt. M. 
Bbavtibb ov Btboh. Sf. 
Tavlob'b Nona vbom Lira. Sf. 
Ruictid Abbbbssbb. If. 
Pbhb'b Uiata ob Abolibb. If. 



MURRAY'S (Capt. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 
Philip Durham. 8vo. 6*. 6U 

MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays, by a Lady. Reprinted from 
the" Quarterly Review." Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 

NAPIER'S (Sib Wm.) English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 

War. Third Edition. Portrait. Post8vo. 10s. W. 

Life of General Sir Charles Napier ; chiefly derived 

from his Journals, Letters, and Familiar Correspondence. Second 
Edition. Portraits. 4 Vols. Post 8vo. 48s. 

NAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). Royal 8vo. 2j. 6& (Published 

by Authority.) 

NAVY LIST (The Quarterly). (Published by Authority.) 

Post8vo. 2f. 6d. 

NELSON (Robert), Memoir of his Life and Times. By Rev. C. T. 

Sbcrktajt, M.A. Portrait. 8vo. 10*. 64. 

NEWBOLD'S (Lieut.) Straits of Malacca, Penang, and Singapore. 

2 Vols. 8vo. 26*. 

NEWDEGATE'S (C. N.) Customs' Tariffs of all Nations; collected 
and arranged up to the year 1855. 4to. 30*. 

NICHOLLS' (Sib Georob) History of the English Poor-Laws. 

2 Vols. 8vo. 28*. 

History of the Irish Poor-Law. 8vo. 14*. 

History of the Scotch Poor-La w. 8vo. 12*. 

(Rev. H. G.) Historical and Descriptive Account 

of the Forest of Dean: from Sources Public, Private, Legendary, and 
Local. Woodcut*, Ac. Post 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

NICOLAS' (Sir Harris) Historic Peerage of England. Exhi- 
biting the Origin, Descent, and Present State of every Title of Peer- 
age which has existed in this Country since the Conques'. Being a 
New Edition of the "Synopsis of the Peerage." Kevised and Continued 
to the Present Time. By William Courtiiopk, Somerset Herald. 
8vo. 80*. 

NIMROD On the Chace— The Turf—and The Road. Reprinted 
from the "Quarterly Review." Woodcuts. Fcap.8vo. S*.6d. 

O'CONNOR'S (R.) Field Sports of France ; or, Hunting, Shooting, 

and Fishing on the Continent Woodcuts. 12mo. 7*. 64. 

OLIPHANTS (Laurence) Journey to Katmandu, with Visit to 
the Camp of the Nepaulese Ambassador. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. W. 
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OXENHAMS (Rev. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 

for early Proficient* in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 3«. 64. 

PAOET'S (John) Hungary and Transylvania. With Remarks on 
their Condition, 8ocial f Political, and Economical. Third Edition, 
Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8to. 18s. 

PARIS' (Dr.) Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest; 

or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the 
Toys and 8ports of Youth. Eighth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7*.6d. 

PARKYNS' (Mansfield) Personal Narrative of Three Years' Resi- 
dence and Adventures in Abyssinia. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 80s. 

PEEL'S (Sir Robert) Memoirs. Left in MSS. Edited by 
Earl Stakhopr and the flight Hon. Edwabd Cabdwblu 9 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 7«. 64. each. 

PEILE'S (Rev. Dr.) Agamemnon and Choephoroe of jEechylus. 
A New Edition of the Text, with Motes. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 
8ro. 9s. each. 

PENN'S (Richard) Maxims and Hints for an Angler and Chess- 
player. Hew Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

PENROSE'S (Rev. John) Faith and Practice ; an Exposition of the 
Principles and Duties of Natural and Revealed Religion. Post8vo. &s.6d. 

(P. C.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 

Optical Refine menu exhibited in the Construction of the Ancient 
Buildings at Athens, from a Surrey. With 40 Plates. Folio. 6J.5*. 

PERCY'S (John, M.D.) Metallurgy; or, the Art of Extracting 
Metals from their Ores and adapting them to various purposes of Manu- 
facture. First Diuuion — Slags, F ire-Clays, Fuel-Copper, Zinc, and 
Brass. Illustrations. 8vo. 2l#. 

PERRY'S (Sir Erskine) Bird's- Eye View of India. With Extracts 
from a Journal kept in the Provinces. Nepaul, Ac. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

PHILLIPS' (John) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D. (the Geo- 
logist). Portrait 8vo. 7t.6d. 

Geology of Yorkshire, The Yorkshire Coast, and the 

Mountain-Limestone District. Plates. 4to. Part I., 20*. -Part II., 80s. 
Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 



With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. Second Edition, with 36 Plates. 8vo. lot. 

PHILPOTT'S (Bishop) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his " Book of the Roman Catholic Church ; " with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Linftard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. 8vo. 16*. 

PHIPPS' (Hon. Edmund) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plnmer Ward. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28*. 

POPE'S (Alexander) Life and Works. A New Edition. Con- 

talning nearly 600 unpublished Letters. Edited with a New Lire, 
Introductions and Notes. By Rsv. Whitwbll Elwix. Portraits. 
Vol.1. 8vo. {In the Press.) 

PORTER'S (Rev. J. L.) Five Years in Damascus. With Travels to 
Palmyra, Lebanon, and other Scripture Sites. Map and Woodcuts, 
2 Vols. Po8t8vo. 21*. 

Handbook for Syria and Palestine : includingan Account 

of the Gengrnphy, History, Antiquities, and Inhabitants of these Countries, 
the Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 21f. 

(Mrs.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 

Private Instruction. 12mo. 3*. 6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK (The Illustrated), with 1000 Illustrations of Bor- 
ders, Initials, Vignettes, &c. Medium 8vo. 21«. 
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PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OP LIFE. Extracted from 

the Scriptures. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 
PRINSEP'S (Jas.) Essays on Indian Antiquities, Historic, 
Numismatic and Palsaographic, with Tables. Edited by Edward 
Thomas. Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 62*. 64. 

PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST. An Historical Sum- 
mary, eontlnued to the Present Time. Third Edition. Map. 8vo. 
6*. 64. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations ; for Old and Young. 
By Otto 8p*cktri~ 16mo. 1*. 64. ; or Coloured, 2*. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (Thb). 8to. 6s. 

RAWLINSON'S (Rsy. George) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Edited with Notes and Essays. Assisted by Sia Uuit 
Rawuksok and 8ie J. Q. Wruuxsov. 8eeond Edition. Maps and 
Woodcut Vols. 8vo. 48*. 

Historical Evidences of the truth of the Scripture 

Records stated anew, with special reference to the Doubts and Discoveries 
of Modern Times ; the Hampton Lectures for 1869. Second Edition. 8vo. 
lis. 

Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient World. 



Or the History, Geography, and Antiquities of Cbaldssa, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, and Persia. Illustrations. VoL I. 8vo. 18s. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (Thb). By Jambs ahd Hoeaob Smith. 

New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is., or Fine Paper, with Portrait, fcap.Bvo, 8s. 
RICARDO'S (David) Political Works. With a Notice of his 

Life and Writings. By J. R. M'Cotxoch. New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 
RIPA'S (Fathbr) Memoirs daring Thirteen Years' Residence at the 

Court of Peking. From the Italian. Post 8vo. 2*. 
ROBERTSON'S (Canok) History of the Christian Church, From 

the Apostolic Age to the Concordat of Worms, a.d. 1128. Second 

Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. Sir. 

Life of Archbishop Becket. Illustrations. Poat 

8vo. 8s. 

ROBINSON'S (Rev. Dr.) Biblical Researches in the Holy Land. 
Being a Journal of Travels in 1838, and of Later Researches in 1869. 
Maps. 3 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 

ROMILLY'S (Sir Samuel) Memoirs and Political Diary. By his 

Sovs. Third Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 
ROSS'S (Sir Jakes) Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 

Southern and Antarctic Regions, 1838-43. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 86s. 
ROWLAND'S (David) Manual of the English Constitution; a 

Review of its Rise, Growth, and Present 8tate. Post 8vo. 10*. 64. 

RUNDELL'S (Mrs.) Domestic Cookery, founded on Principles 

of Economy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families. New and 
Revised Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

RUSSELL'S (J. Rutherfurd, M.D.) Art of Medicine— Its History 

and its Heroes. Portraits. 8vo. 14*. 

RUSSIA ; A Memoir of the Remarkable Events which attended 
the Accession of the Emperor Nicholas. By Barox M. Korff, Secretary 
of State. 8vo. 10*. 64. (PuUisfud by Imperial Command.) 

RUXTON'S (Georob F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Post8vo. 3*. 64. 
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SALE'S (Ladt) Journal of the Disasters in Afghanistan. Post 
6to. 12*. 

(Sib Robert) Brigade in A Afghanistan. With an Account of 

tha Defence of Jellalabad. By Rbv. O. R. Gleio. Post 8vo. xs. 

SANDWITH'S (Humphry) Siege of Ears and Resistance by the 
Turkish Garrison under General Williams. Post 8vo. 3s. 64. 

SCOTT'S (0. Gilbert) Secular and Domestic Architecture, Pre- 
sent and Future. Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

(Master of Baliol) Sermons Preached before the University 

of Oxford. PostSvo. 8*. to. 

SCROPE'S (William) Days o r T ^er-S talking ; with some Account 
of the Red Deer. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. SOs. 

Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed; 

with a short Account of the 8almon. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Koyal 
8ro. 81s. 64. 



(0. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 
tion in Canada. Second Edition. Portrait. 8ro. 9$.6d. 

Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central France. 



Second Edition. Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 80s. 

SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. 

By Samuel Smiles. Fortieth Thousand. Post 8vo. 6s. 
SENIOR'S (N. W.) Suggestions on Popular Education. 8vo. 9*. 

SHAFTESBURY (Lord Chahoellor) ; Memoirs of his Early Life. 

With his Letters, Ac. By W. D. Christie. Portrait. 8vo. 10s. to, 
SHAW'S (J. F.) Outlines of English Literature for Students. 

Second Edition. Revised. Post8vo. (In the Prut.) 

SIERRA LEONE ; Described in Letters to Friends at Home. By 
A Ladt. Post 8vo. 8s. 64. 

SMILES' (Samuil) Lives of Engineers ; with an Account of their 

Principal Works, and a History of Inland Communication in Britain. 
Portrait* and numerous Woodcuts. Volt*. I. aud II. 8vo. 42s. 

Story of the Life of George Stephenson. Woodcuts. 

Eighteenth Thousand. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Self-Help. With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. 

Fortieth Thousand. Post 8vo. 6*. 

Workmen's Earnings, Savings, and Strikes. Fcap. 8vo. 

Is. 64 

SOMERVILLE'S (Mart) Physical Geography. Fifth Edition. 

Portrait. Post8vo. {In the Press.) 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Ninth 

Edition. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 9s. 
SOUTH'S (Johk F.) Household Surgery ; or, Hints on Emergen- 

elm. Seventeenth Thousand. Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 64. 

SOUTHEY'S (Robert) Book of the Church. Seventh Edition. 

Post8vo. 7s. to. 
Lives of Bunyan k Cromwell. Post 8vo. 2s. 

SPECKTER'S (Otto) Puss in Boots. With 12 Woodcuts. Square 

12mo. Is. to. plain, or 2s. coloured. 

Charmed Roe ; or, the Story of the Little Brother 

and Sister. Illustrated. 16mo. 
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SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) Dictionary of the Bible; iU Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Second Edition. Wood- 
eat*. Vol.1. 8vo. 43*. 

Greek and Roman Antiquities. 2nd Edition. Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 42*. 

Biography and Mythology. Woodcuts. 3 Vols. 8vo. 

«. is*. 64. 

Geography. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8to. 80*. 

— Latin • English Dictionary. Based upon the Works 

of Foroeliini and Preund. Mntk Thousand. 8ro. 21*. 

English-Latin Dictionary. 8vo. & 12mo. (/« preparation.) 

Mediaeral Latin-English Dictionary. Based on the 

Work of Ducahok. 8ro. (/n p repar a tion.) 

: Classical Dictionary. 5th Edition. 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18*. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Twentieth Thousand. 200 

200 Woodcuts. Crown 8ro. 7s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Antiquities. SixUtnUi Thousand. 



900 Woodcut*. Crown 8ro. It. 6*?. 

Latin-English Dictionary. Twentieth Thousand. 

Square 12mo. Is. Bd. 

Principia Latina — Part I. A Grammar, Delectus, and 

Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. 2nd Edition. 12nio. 3s. <kf. 

Principia Latina— Part II. A Reading-book, Mythology, 

Geography, Roman Antiquities, aud History. With Notes and Dic- 
tionary. 12rao. 3#. 6d. 

A First Latin Dictionary ; applicable for those reading 

Phcdrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cesar. l2mo. 3*. 64. 

Principia Graca ; a First Greek Course. A Grammar, 

Delectus, and Exercise-book with Vocabularies. By U. E. Hottom, M.A. 
2nd Edition. 12mo. 3*. 

(Jambs & Horace) Rejected Addresses. Fcap. 8to. 



Is. ; or Fins Paper, with Portrait, fcap. 8vo. bs. 

(Thomas Assheton) Life and Pursuits. By Sir Eardlet 



Wilmot. 2nd Edition. Illustrations. 8ve. 15*. 
STANLEY'S (Cahon) Lectures on the History of the Eastern 

Church. Second Edition. Plans. 8vo. 16*. 

Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. From 

Abraham to Samuel. 8vo. (la the Press.) 

Addresses ahd Charges of Bishop Stanley. With 

Memoir. Second Edition. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

— — Unity of Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. Second 

Edition. Pout 8ro. Is. 6d. 

St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians, with Notes 

and Dissertations. Second Edition. 8vo. 18*. 

Historical Memorials of Canterbury. Third Edition. 

Woodcuts. Post Svo. Is. 6d. 

Sinai and Palestine, in Connexion with their History. 

Sixth Edition. Map. 8vo. 16*. 

ST. JOHN'S (Charles) Wild Sports and Natural History of the 

Highlands. Post Svo. 3*. 6d. 

(Batle) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 

Oasis of Jupiter Amnion. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 2*. 
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STEPHENSON (Georgi) The Railway Engineer. The Story 

of bis Life. By Samgkl Smiles. Eighteenth Thousand. Woodcuts. 
Post8ro. 6*. 

STOTHARD'S (Thos.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 
By Mrs. Brat. With Portrait and 60 Woodcuts. «to. 

STREET'S (G. E.) Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy in the 

Middle Ages. Plates. 8vo. 21«. 
STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. Two Allegories. With Hhis- 

trationa. Crown 8vo. Be. 

STUDENTS HUME. A History of England from the Invasion 
of Julius Cesar to the Revolution of 1688. Based on the Work by 
Datid Hums. Continued to 1856. Twentieth Thousand. Woodcuts, 
oat 8ro. 1$. to. 

._ HISTORY OF FRANCE; From the Earliest Times 

to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1852. Woodcuts. Post 8ro. 
7«.W. 

HISTORY OF GREECE ; from the Earliest Times 



to the Roman Conquest. With the History of Literature and Art. By 
Wm. Smith, LL.D. 20M Thousand. Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 7s. 64. 
(Questions. 2s.) 

•.• A 8m allke History or Greece, for Junior Classes. 12mo. 
ie.Bd. 

HISTORY OF ROME; from the Earliest Times 



to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature 
and Art By H. G. Lid dell, D.D. 16rt Thoueand. Woodcuts. Crown 
ro. It. to. 

•«• A Smaller History or Rome, for Jnnior Classes. By Dr. 
Wm. Smith. 12 mo. 3s. 6d. 

GIBBON ; an Epitome of the History of the Decline 

and Fall of the Roman Empire. Incorporating the Researches of 
Recent Commentators. 6th Thoueand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. Bd. 

MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Based 



on the larger Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8to. 9s. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; A 

Series of Lectures. By George P. Marsh. Post 8vo. (Nearly Beady.) 

GREEK GRAMMAR; from the German of Pro- 
fessor Curtius. Edited by Dr. Wm. Smith. Post 8vo. (in the Prose.) 

SWIFT'S (Jonathan) Life, Letters and Journals. By Johx 

Forstbr. 8yo. (In Preparation.) 

Works. Edited, with Notes. By John Forstib. 8to. 

(In Preparation.) 

SYME*S (J as.) Principles of Surgery. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 14s. 
TAIT*S (Bishop) Dangers and Safeguards of Modern Theology. 

8to. 9*. 

TAYLOR'S (Hewry) Notes from Life. Fcap 8vo. 2*. 
THOMSON'S (Bishop) Sermons Preached in Lincoln's Inn Chapel. 

8vo. 10*. 6d. 

(Dr.) Story of New Zealand; Past and Present 

—Savage and Civilised. Second Edition. Illustrations. S Vols. PostSvo. 
24«. 

THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER; arranged 
so as to save the trouble of turning the Pages backwards and forward*. 
Royal 8ro. 2*. 
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TICKNOR'S (Georoi) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 
cisms on particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. Setond Edition. 8 Vols. 8ro. 34*. 

TOCQUEVILLE'S (M. m) State of France before the Revolution, 
1780, and on the Causes of that Event Translated by Hkmbt Rekvb, 
Esq. 8vo. 14*. 

TRRMENHEERE'S (H. S.) Political Experience of the Ancients, 
in its bearing on Modern Times. Fcap. 8vo. 2*. 64. 

Notes on Public Subjects, made during a 

Tour in the United States and Canada. Post8vo. 10*. &L 



Constitution of the United States compared 

with our own. Post8vo. 9*. 64. 

TRISTRAM'S (H. B.) Great Sahara ; or, Wanderings South of the 
Atlas Mountains. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 16*. 

TWISS* (Horace) Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections from bis Correspondence. Portrait Third Edition. 
2 Vols. Post8vo. 21*. 

TYKDALL'S (John) Glaciers of the Alps. Being a Narrative of 
radons Excursions among them, and au Accouat of Three Years' 
Observations and Experiments on their Motion, Structure, and General 
Phenomena. Woodcuts. Post8ro. 14*. 

TYTLER'S (Patrick Frasbr) Memoirs. By Rby. J. W. Burqok, 

M.A. Seemd Edition. 8vo. 0*. 

UBICINPS (M. A.) Letters on Turkey and its Inhabitants— the 
Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, <fcc. Translated by Lady Easthopk. 
2 Vols. Post8vo. 21*. 

VAUGHAN'S (Rbv. Dr.) Sermons preached in Harrow School. 

8ro. 10*. 6d. 

VENABLES' (Rev. R. L.) Domestic Scenes in Russia during a 
Year's Residence, chiefly in the Interior. Seeond Edition. Post 8ro. 5*. 

VOYAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope and St. Helena. By Author of " Paddiana." Post 8vo. 9*. 64. 

WAAGEN'S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 
Miniatures, &c dec, in this Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 8 Vols. 8ro. 36*. 

Galleries and Cabinets of Art in England. Being 

an Account of more than Forty Collections, visited in 1854-56. 
With Index. 8vo. 18*. 

WADDINGTON'S (Dbah) Condition and Prospects of the 

Greek Church. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 8*. 64. 

WAKEFIELD'S (E. J.) Adventures in New Zealand. With 
some Account of the Beginning of the British Colonisation of the 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28*. 

WALKS AND TALKS. A Storybook for Young Children. By 

Atnrr Ida. With Woodcuts. 16mo. 6*. 
WALSH'S (Sir John) Practical Results of the Reform Bill of 

1832. 8ro. 6*. W. 

WARD'S (Robert Plumer) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries and Remains. By the Hox. Edmuvd Phipw. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 
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WATT'S (Jambs) Life. Incorporating the most interesting pas- 
sages from his Private and Public Correspondence. By Jams P. 
Muirbkad, M.A. Second Edition. Portrait 8vo. 16*. 

Origin and Progress of his Mechanical Inventions. Illus- 
trated by his Correspondence. By J. P. Muiehead. Plates. 8 Vols. 
8vo. 45*. 

WILKIE'S (Sir David) Life, Journals, Tours, and Critical Remarks 
on Works of Art, with a Selection from his Correspondence. By Allan 
CumrnfOHAM. Portrait. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42*. 

WOOD'S (Lieut.) Voyage up the Indus to the Source of the 
River Oxus, by Kabul and Badakhshan. Map. 8vo. 14*. 

WELLINGTON'S (Thb Dukb of) Despatches during his various 
Campaigns. Compiled from Official and other Authentic Documents. By 
Col.Gurwood, C.B. New Enlarged Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. 21*. each. 

— Supplementary Despatches, and other Papers. 

Edited by his Son. Vols. I. to VIII. 8vo. 20*. each. 

Selections from his Despatches and General 



Orders. By Colo k el Gurwood. 8to. 18*. 

Speeches in Parliament. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42*. 



WILKINSON'S (Sir J. G.) Popular Account of the Private Life, 

Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. New Edition. 
Revised and Condensed. With 600 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8ro. 12*. 

Dalmatia and Montenegro ; with a Journey to 

Mostar in Hertsegovina, and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations. Plates 
and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42*. 

■ Handbook for Egypt— Thebes, the Nile, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, Ac. Map. Post8vo. 16s. 

On Colour, and on the Necessity for a General 

Diffusion of Taste among all Classes ; with Remarks on laying out 
Dressed or Geometrical Gardens. With Coloured Illustrations and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 18*. 

(G. B.) Working Man's Handbook to South Aus- 
tralia; with Advice to the Farmer, and Detailed Information for the 
several Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. 18mo. 1*. 64. 

WILSON'S (Dakibl, D.D., Bishop or Calcutta) Life, with 

Extracts from his Letters and Journals. By Rev. Joszah Batekax. 
New and Condented Edition. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9*. 

(Gri^- Sir Robert) Secret History of the French 

Invasion of Rumla, and Retreat of the French Army, 1812. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 15*. 



Private Diary of Travels, Personal Services, and 

Public Events, during Missions and Employments in Spain, Sicily, 
Turkey, Russia, Poland Germany, &c. 1812.14. 2 Vols. 8vo. 26*. 

WORDSWORTH'S (Rev. Dr.) Journal of a Tour in Athens and 

Attica. Third Edition. Plates. Post8vo. 8$.6d. 

Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical Account 

of Greece, with a HWtory of Greek Art, by G. Soiarf, F.S.A. New 
Edition. With 600 Woodcut*. Royal 8vo. 28*. 

W0RNUM (Ralph). A Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters : 
with a Table of the Contemporary Schools of Italy. By a Lady. 
Post 8vo. 6*. &f. 

WROTTESLEY'S (Lord) Thoughts on Government and Legislation. 

Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

YOUNG'S (Dr. Thos.) Life and Miscellaneous Works,edited by Deah 
Pkacock and John Lbitch. Portrait and Plates. 4 Vols. 8vo. 16*. each. 
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